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PREFACE TO EDITION OF tg19 


IN publishing a new edition of a book written 
thirty years ago, on a subject which has been since 
its first publication under continuous discussion, I 
cannot but be conscious that it still contains many 
traces of the time of its origin, notably in the 
attention paid to Dr. Hatch. But there are two 
reasons which seem to me to justify this re-issue. 
First, that it is, as far as I know, the most complete 
review in one book of all the evidence concerning 
the Christian Ministry producible from the beginning 
of Christian history down to the close of the patristic 
period: secondly, that it has had the advantage of 
a thorough revision by Mr. Cuthbert Turner, the 
author of the essay on the Apostolic Succession in 
the recent volume of Essays on the Early History of 
the Church and the Ministry. Of his competence 
to deal with the subject it would be unnecessary 
for me to speak. Most kindly he has thought 
it worth while to work through the whole volume, 
rewriting certain portions of it, eg. that on the 
original idea of the apostolical succession, pp. 60, 61, 
that on the evidence concerning the early Alex- 
andrian ministry, pp. 118-126, and that on the 
Church Orders, pp. 131-135, and a good many of 
the notes, re-arranging and in part re-writing the 
Appended Notes on the Laying on of Hands and on 
the Dzdache, and contributing in his own name that 
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part of Appended Note D which deals with Canon 
xiii of Ancyra; and where he has not re-written, re- 
vising and bringing up to date the patristic material ; 
besides verifying most of the references, whether to 
ancient or modern authorities, throughout the book. 
Of course this does not make him responsible for 
the argument of the book or the opinions expressed, 
though I believe they are in substantial agreement 
with his own, but it does give the book, especially 
on the historical and critical side, a quite new value, 
such as no work of mine could ever have had of 
itself. 

There are certain omissions which I should like to 
explain. A volume written for the first time to-day 
would have more about Rudolph Sohm’s Kzrchenrecht 
and his Wesen und Ursprung des Katholizismus and 
more about Dr. Lindsay’s The Church and the 
Ministry in the Early Centuries (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1905). But while I hope this volume 
takes account of what those great writers have said, 
I have not enlarged it by detailed criticism of their 
views, because I have done this in Orders and Unity 
(John Murray), p. 77 ff, p. 104 ff. Sohm’s views 
are also examined and criticized in the important 
volume of Essays just alluded to,—in Essay 1 on 
Early Conceptions of the Church by Dr. Mason. 

The second essay in the same volume, on the 
Primitive Ministry, by Dr. Armitage: Robinson, is 
very valuable for its criticism of the idea of a threefold 
ministry of Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers, which 
belonged to the Church universal at the beginning 
and is to be distinguished from the local ministry of 
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presbyters, bishops, and deacons as being ‘ charismatic’ 
(pp. 60-79). With this criticism I entirely concur. 
The local ministry was equally ‘ charismatic,’ for every 
member of the body had his ‘charisma.’ But I cannot 
but feel that Dr. Robinson! underrates the evidence 
for the existence of an ‘ order of prophets clothed with 
an authority only short of apostolic.’ I think the 
evidence of Acts xiii. 1-3, 1 Cor. xii. 28, Eph. ii. 20, 
Eph. iv. 11, coupled with the evidence of the Didache 
(which represents a primitive constitution of the 
Church in a somewhat debased form) does force 
us to recognise, more than Lightfoot recognised it, 
that side by side with the apostles, and ranking only 
after them, there were ‘prophets’ and ‘teachers,’ 
who, though their position cannot be fully defined, 
may be not inaptly called ‘subapostolic orders’ in the 
primitive Church, and did exercise a great apostolic 
authority, as is recognised, rather reluctantly, in the 
fifth chapter of this book. And I wish also that 
Dr. Robinson had not apparently (p. 85) counte- 
nanced Lightfoot’s statement that the episcopate was 
formed out of the presbyterate by elevation. I 
believe that the evidence (reproduced in Chapter 
VI. below) points away from this conclusion; and 
I should like to ask him to consider both the first 
Note appended to this volume, where attention is 
called to Lightfoot’s profession of agreement with 
Dr. Langen, and also the argument of Dr. Moberly’s 
Ministerial Priesthood in criticism of Lightfoot’s 
Essay. 


1 And Dr. Wotherspoon, in The Ministry in the Church (Longmans, 1916), who 
wrote before Dr. Robinson’s essay was actually published, 
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It is now too late to remedy the defect, but I 
wish I had pointed out in Chapter Iv. how in 
St. Mark’s Gospel the parabolic intimations which 
our Lord is represented as giving to His disciples 
of the nature of the Church after He was gone from 
them suggest a ministry as part of its constitution. 
Thus in xii. 9, where He is speaking of the people 
of God under, the figure of a vineyard, after the 
present husbandmen (z.e. the authorities of the Jewish 
Church) have been ‘ destroyed’ there are to be other 
more faithful administrators—‘ He will give the vine- 
yard to others’: and in xiii. 34, where the Church 
is figured as a household, there are to be those who 
are clothed with administrative ‘authority.’ It is 
passages of this kind which support the more 
definite passages in St. Matthew. 

C. Oxon: 
CUDDESDON, 1919. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST 
EDITION 


THERE are two large questions having reference to 
Christianity which it is important to keep distinct. 
There is the question whether Christianity is true, 
and there is the question what, as a fact in history, 
Christianity has been. It is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to all effective dealings with the practical 
problems, which arise-in the attempt to apply and 
adapt Christianity to current needs and circum- 
stances, that we should study profoundly the genius 
of Christianity as a continuous historical fact—that 
we should have a clear answer to the question, what 
Christianity has been and is. This book, then 
(assuming broadly the truth of Christianity), 
attempts to give a partial answer to this second 
question. It maintains that Christianity is essenti- 
ally the life of an actual visible society, and that at 
least one necessary link of connexion in this society 
is the apostolic succession of the ministry. Ina 
word, this book claims on behalf of the apostolic 
succession that it must be reckoned with as a per- 
manent and essential element of Christianity. It 
is an ‘apology’ for the principle of the apostolic 
succession. 

As being an ‘apology’ for one clause in the 
Church’s practical and theoretical creed, it will be 
subject to the usual suspicions of prejudice and want 


of free criticism to which apologetic literature is 
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exposed, and from which the literature of ‘free 
thought’ is supposed to be by comparison exempt. 
But it is, perhaps, only while we are very young that 
we are inclined to believe dissent from orthodox 
conclusions to afford any guarantee for a just and 
critical judgment; in fact, the ambition to form or 
propagate a new theory gives as strong a bias to the 
mind as the desire to maintain an old one. At any 
rate, I have tried to do with my ‘ prejudices’ all that 
a man can do with those inevitable accompaniments 
alike of his birth into a continuous society and of the 
first activities of his own individuality ; I have tried 
to subject them to an exact and free examination in 
the light of reason and history, and to let it correct 
or verify them. 

A word must be said in explanation of the order 
and contents of this book. The principle of the 
apostolic succession has been a formative principle 
in church history. It seemed, therefore, the best 
course, after making good the preliminary grounds of 
this investigation (Chapter 1.), and explaining the idea 
of the ministry (Chapter I1.), to exhibit the extent to 
which in church history the principle of the apostolic 
succession has been postulated and acted upon since 
the time when the continuous record begins—z.. the 
latter half of the second century (Chapter 111.). The 
principle is then examined in the light of the Gospels 
(Chapter Iv.), of the apostolic documents (Chapter V.), 
and of the links of evidence which connect the 
apostolic age with the continuous history (Chapter VI.). 
After this nothing remains but to draw conclusions 
and make applications (Chapter vil.). This order treats 
the question--What has the Church in fact believed 
about her ministry? as a preliminary to the investi- 
gation of her title-deeds, and it was hardly possible 
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for the present writer to treat the question in any 
other order. Whether or no Mr. Darwin is right in 
maintaining ‘that the only object in writing a book 
is a proof of earnestness, and that you do not form 
your opinions without undergoing labour’ (Lzfe and 
Letters, i. p. 334), it is, at any rate, true that a book 
had better represent that process of ‘labour’ by 
which its writer’s opinions have in fact been formed. 

The purpose of this book not being primarily or 
simply archaeological, it has been possible to leave 
out of discussion a good many elements in the his- 
tory of the ministry which do not, or so far as they 
do not, affect the principle. It has been necessary 
to deal largely in quotations from ancient authors, 
but it has been possible to omit almost all that bears, 
e.g. upon the growth of the metropolitan and patri- 
archal systems, the relations of the later episcopate 
to secular society, and the history of ecclesiastical 
discipline or canon law in detail. 


Pusey Houst, 
St. Peter’s Day, 1888. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FOURTH 
EDITION 


I Do not find myself on reviewing this book after 
eleven years constrained or able to alter it in any 
important respect. Scholars of all sorts are, it 
seems to me, increasingly accepting the principle on 
which my argument is based, that Christ instituted 
a visible society, called the Church. But the ques- 
tion is still much agitated (1) whether the visible 
society thus instituted was endowed by Christ’s own 
action with officers of government and ministry in 
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the persons of the apostles: (2) whether as the 
requirements of the future opened out before the 
apostles, it was made evident to them, as Clement of 
Rome says it was,! that they must hand on the 
commission of ministerial authority as they had 
themselves received it : (3) whether thus an apostolic 
succession in the ministry is an element of continuity 
in the Church which we cannot dispense with: 
(4) whether, finally, any but bishops have in fact 
the authority to hand on ministerial authority and 
thus maintain the succession. 

Now (1) on the first of those points a decidedly 
negative answer has been returned by Dr. Hort in 
his posthumously published work on The Christian 
Ecclesia. It necessarily has very great weight as 
coming from Dr. Hort: and it is, beyond all ques- 
tion, an effective weapon in the hands of those who, 
like Dr. Brown, in his Congregational Union Lectures 
for 1897, seek to invalidates the principle of the 
Apostolical succession. But it seems to many of us 
that it is only Dr. Hort’s name which gives weight 
to his opinion. As an argument against the position 
that the apostolate is treated in the New Testament 
documents as really an office of government and 
ministry in the Church, instituted and empowered by 
Christ and left by him to carry on His work when 
His visible presence was withdrawn, it seems to me 
to be a failure. We only ask for argument in view 
of the whole evidence, and not merely fragments of 
it; and I have endeavoured to deal with the matter 
in an appended note.? 

(2) I cannot but maintain my former position 
that the apostles did consciously hand on the minis- 


1 See p. 280. 
® Aposiolical Succession by John Brown, B.A., D.D. London, 1898. 
5 See Note M, p. 379. 
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terial authority which they had received from Christ 
as a permanent endowment of the Church. No 
doubt at the first, while the disciples, including the 
apostles, were expecting an immediate return of 
Christ, there was very little thought for the future. 
No doubt also the earliest Church was enriched with 
miraculous gifts which set the stamp of divine 
authorization upon certain men as inspired prophets, 
and made their authorization by the Church a minor 
matter. But not even recognised inspiration made 
a prophet independent of the Church. And the 
question how much was to be allowed to prophets 
whose divine inspiration was recognised either did 
not become, or at least did not long remain, a prac- 
tical question. The importance of the Pastoral 
Epistles and of the evidence supplied by Clement of 
Rome?! and Clement of Alexandria ? lies precisely in 
this : that they show us how the apostles, and espe- 
cially St. Paul and St. John, dealt authoritatively 
with the ordinary organization of the Church in view 
of a more or less prolonged future and with experi- 
ence of its normal requirements. 

(3) Again, setting aside the question of the power 
allowed to one whose divine inspiration the Church 
acknowledged, no evidence is forthcoming that the 
principle of the apostolic succession—that is, the 
requirement for one who would take rank with the 
‘ministers of the word and sacraments’ of an ap- 
pointment or ordination from above directly or indi- 
rectly apostolic—was ever disregarded. © There is 
nothing of real force to be set against St. Clement’s 
letter, with its clear assertion of the principle, and 
the weight of the tradition as we find it in the later 
part of the second century. Dr. Brown has recently 


1 See pp. 280 ff, 2 See pp. 256 ff. 
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again represented the excommunicated Montanists 
as maintainers of a primitive or anti-hierarchical 
Christianity against an ecclesiasticism just becoming 
dominant. I can only with Mr. Headlam? say 
again, and endeavour to prove,” that on the evidence 
such a view seems to me ‘ entirely false.’ 

(4) The last question is whether the highest 
governing authority in the churches, including the 
authority to continue the succession, ever belonged 
to equal bodies of presbyter-bishops. I am sure 
that I am in no way unwilling to accept such a view 
if there were sufficient evidence for it, but it still 
seems to me that the evidence as a whole is against 
it. Since this book first came out, no one, as far as 
I have seen, has faced the difficulty of reconciling 
Jerome’s statement about the early Alexandrian 
Church—which would substantially support this 
position—with the evidence of Origen’s language, 
which is the language of an Alexandrian, contem- 
porary with the changes which Jerome supposes to 
have occurred. The Canons* of Hippolytus assure 
us that the limitation of ordination to bishops was 
exactly as clearly recognised a principle c/vca 200, 
as when Jerome and Chrysostom were writing. Fur- 
ther back it seems clear that Clement of Rome does 
not suggest that the local presbyters held the right 
to appoint their successors, and certainly Ignatius’ 
letters do not contemplate any other churches than 
those which were governed by the three orders. 
Thus—while admitting the obscurity and difficulties 
of the subject—I still think the best supported view 
is that monepiscopacy had its origin from a more 

1 Authority and Archeology, p. 353- 2 See pp. 189 fi., 249 ff. 


® See pp. 126-129. [In the present edition, pp. 118-126, the problem has 
been re-examined in detail.} 


‘ [We should now say Church Order. | 
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or less gradual localizing of an authority which in 
the subapostolic age belonged in many parts of the 
Church to men of what one may call subapostolic 
distinction, called prophets, or evangelists, or leaders, 
and not yet settled as ‘bishops’ of particular 
churches... . 

In dealing with any questions touching the prin- 
ciple of sacramentalism or sacerdotalism, it seems to 
me that nothing is more important than to observe 
moderation and balance of statement. On this as 
much as on any subject, one-sided statement of truth 
is almost equivalent to positive untruth. This lesson 
of balance and moderation is on this particular sub- 
ject taught us, it seems to me, by our Lord Himself. 
For what do we find in His teaching? Denuncia- 
tions of the misuse of hierarchical or ecclesiastical 
power which have in them the most awful force, and 
which ‘ Protestants’ of all ages have not been slow 
to use as their most effective weapons. ‘Thus have 
ye made the word of God of none effect because of 
your tradition.” ‘Ye have taken away the key of 
knowledge.’ ‘Ye compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte.” Our Lord certainly saw and em- 
phasized all the dangers to which ecclesiastical 
authority is always liable. But, dn the other hand, 
He refuses to allow us to dispense with its legitimate 
function because of its misuse. ‘The Scribes and 
Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. Whatsoever therefore 
they bid you observe, that observe and do. But do 
not after their works. For they say and do not.’ 
Here is the plainest assertion of the principle that 
hierarchial authority is to be respected even alto- 
gether apart from moral worth. And when our Lord 
instituted His own Church of the New Covenant, He 
conferred upon her those very functions of ‘binding’ 
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and ‘loosing, the misuse of which under the Old 
Covenant He had continually under His eye; and 
He most solemnly attached a supernatural sanction 
to the powers of ‘binding’ and ‘loosing,’ and of 
remitting and retaining sins, by which His new 
society was to exercise, through its officers, a divine 
authority over its members. The point is that the 
Christ both recognised the dangers of ecclesiastical 
authority as none other has recognised them, and at 
the same time solemnly re-inaugurated it. I do not 
see how this is disputable. None the less one-sided 
tendencies have constantly prevailed in Christendom. 
They prevail still. They lie deep in human nature. 
It is very easy to be simply sacerdotalist, without 
any due regard to the perils of the principle, or 
simply protestant against sacerdotalism because of 
the obvious misuses of ecclesiastical power; but 
neither attitude is our Lord’s. And to discard the 
principle of ecclesiastical authority because the 
holders of it at a particular time have seemed to 
neglect their duty or abuse their power, is in fact to 
refuse to follow His leading. \ 

This book claims to be an ‘apology’ for what is 
in fact the formal or official attitude of the Church 
of England towards non-episcopal bodies. She does 
not condemn them, but she refuses to acknowledge 
their ministry. That is to say, she ordains de novo 
any minister not episcopally ordained who joins her 
communion (‘unless he have formerly been made 
priest by episcopal ordination’), but does not do 
so with any who have received an episcopal ordina- 
tion which she recognises as valid. This is not to 
judge other men. It is neither to anticipate the 
divine judgment on their position nor to minimize 


* Act of Uniformity of 1662, 
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the evidences of divine blessing which are found 
again and again to rest upon their work. It is 
simply to say that their organization has, as far as 
we can judge, been built up in neglect of a law of 
the Church with which we have no kind of right to 
dispense, and which, whatever else we may peni- 
tently or joyfully surrender, must be retained as the 
basis of any future reconciliation. 


C. G. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
All Saints’ Duy, 1899. 
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CHAPTER: 1 
' 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE CHURCH 


THE reader of the history of Christendom cannot The subject 
fail to be conscious, at each stage of his subject, of fativy. 
the prominent position held in the Church by a 
Ministry, which is regarded as having a divine 
authority for its stewardship of Christian mysteries— 
an authority which is indeed limited in sphere by 
varying political and ecclesiastical arrangements, but 
which in itself is believed to be derived not from 
below but from above, and to represent and perpetuate, 
by due succession from the Apostles, the institution 
of Christ. It is this Christian ministry which is to 
be the subject of the present inquiry. We shall 
endeavour to ascertain its history, to trace it back 
through its series of changes to the fountain-head. 
More than this, we shall endeavour to investigate its 
authority and search into its title-deeds. Is this 
ministry, with its claim of an apostolic succession, the 
mere product of circumstances—valuable just so far 
as it is found spiritually convenient? As claiming 
to be a priesthood, does it represent a temporary 
accommodation of the Christian ideal, more or less 
necessitated by circumstances, to the Jewish or pagan 
ideas amidst which the Church spread? Is it a 
temporary restriction of the free Christian spirit— 
dangerous, however necessary? Or, on the contrary, 
is it an original portion of Christ’s foundation? Is 
the episcopal succession, as it meets us in history, 
A 


Preliminary 
assump- 
tions. 


(x) The 
genuineness 


of the N, T. 


records. 
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simply the fulfilment of Christ’s intention, an essential 
and inviolable element of Christianity till the end? 

These are the main questions before us—questions 
much controverted, yet not on that account incapable 
of yielding satisfactory solutions. But, like other 
controverted questions, those which concern the 
Christian ministry have a tendency to run off their 
own field and get upon territory foreign to them- 
selves in one direction or another. It will therefore 
promote clearness if at the beginning the area of the 
present discussion is carefully marked out. 

(1) As an historical inquiry, the investigation of the 
origines of the Christian ministry involves conclusions 
as to the date and authorship of a number of docu- 
ments. In regard to the great majority of these 
there is no division of opinion which is of serious 
moment for the present inquiry. But this is not the 
case with regard to some of the documents contained 
in the New Testament. The genuineness of the 
Epistles of St. Peter and St. James and of the Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Ephesians, still more the historical 
character of the Evangelical records and of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the genuineness of St. Paul’s 
Pastoral Epistles, are questions of vital moment in 
dealing with the history of the ministry. It is well 
then, in order to narrow the field of inquiry, to make 
it plain at starting that the genuineness of these 
Epistles and the historical character of these records 
are here generally assumed. True, a considerable 
part of the inquiry is not affected by the decision in 
one sense or another of these critical questions. But 
in the discussion of the ministry in the apostolic age 
it has great weight.1 If a certain set of conclusions 


2 Thus Professor Harnack (Expositor, May 1887) discussed the origin of the 
Christian ministry on the assumption that not only the Pastoral Epistles but also the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistle of St. James are second century documents 
(pp. 334 n.1, 335 2.6), and that the Epistle to the Ephesians was written ‘a consider- 
able time after the Apostle’s death ’ (p. 331). As he truly says—when he is proceed- 
ing ‘to set forth the chronological data which we possess for the origin and the 
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is here in the main taken for granted, this is not 
at all because it is desired to exempt the books of 
Scripture from free criticism. It is done, because no 
investigation is satisfactory which does not at starting 
make plain the basis on which it rests, while a dis- 
cussion of so large a number of critical questions 
would occupy too much space in preliminaries. It 
is done, then, to limit the area of inquiry; but, it 
must be added, with the clearest conviction that 
the conclusions assumed are those which the facts 
warrant. There does not seem to the present writer 
to be good reason on the whole for doubting, for 
instance, the unity or the genuineness of the Epistles 
of St. Paul to the Ephesians, to Timothy, and to 
Titus. The authorship of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
is guaranteed, not only by the external evidence, not 
only by its connexion with the more personal Epistles 
to the Colossians and to Philemon, but also by the 
lofty power and richness of thought with which it 
develops and unifies the fundamental conceptions of 
predestination and of the Church, which St. Paul had 
already presented in the Epistles to the Romans and 
the Corinthians. The Pastoral Epistles are linked 
together by intense coherence of subject and tone; 
and there is hardly any writing which can be more 
certainly pronounced genuine by internal evidence 
than the second Epistle to Timothy. When we 
pass to the Acts of the Apostles, there would seem 


earliest development of the ecclesiastical constitution ’—‘ This problem would receive 
the most diverse solutions from those occupying different standpoints regarding the 
origin of certain New Testament and post-apostolic writings. Any one, for example, 
who admits the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles will reach quite different con- 
clusions from one who regards them as non-Pauline, and relegates them to the 
second century’ (p. 322). Harnack himself has now modified very largely his views 
upon the dates of early Christian documents, and especially upon the Acts; see next 
page, note *. 

1 See Abp. J. H. Bernard’s Pastoral Epistles (Cambridge, 1899) ; Salmon’s Intro- 
duction to the New Testament (Murray) cap. xx; Mr. Findlay’s essay appended to 
Sabatier’s Apostle Paul (Hodder and Stoughton, 1881) ; G. Wohlenberg Die Pastoral- 
briefe (in Zahn’s Commentar zum Neuen Testament) 1906; W.M. Ramsay Historical 
Commentary on the First Epistle to Timothy in the Expositof, 1909, 1910. 
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to be scarcely any department of literary controversy 
in which, within recent years, we have experienced 
more completely the reassuring effect of thorough 
inquiry.1 The remarkably undeveloped Christology 
of the early chapters: the position assigned to the 
prophets in the earliest Church: the accurate know- 
ledge, as tested by recent investigations, which the 
narrative displays of local geography, local sentiment, 
and the titles of local magistrates: the reiterated 
evidence which the book affords in its later portions 
that the author was an eye-witness of what he 
records 2—all this taken together goes to guarantee 
the substantial accuracy of the whole record.® 
Further, the position assigned to the Apostles in 
St. Paul’s Epistles and in the Acts suggests or pre- 
supposes some such dealings of Christ with them 
in particular as the Gospels record. Once again, 
then (for this reason and in virtue of all the body of 
considerations which make for the trustworthiness 
of the evangelical records), it is here taken for granted 
without scruple that Jesus Christ did really give in 


1 If this was true in 1888 when this volume first appeared, it is conspicuously more 
true now in 1917. See note 4 below. 

2 See Bp. Lightfoot’s ‘ Illustrations of the Acts from Recent Discoveries,’ Contemp. 
Review (May 1878), and, especially, Sir William Ramsay’s very remarkable testimony 
in his work The Church in the Roman Empire before a.D. 170 (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1893), Part1. Sir W. Ramsay held when he wrote this work that the author of the 
Acts used for the period of St. Paul’s travels a ‘ travel document’ by another hand, 
written down under the immediate influence of Paul himself, which he dates ‘ between 
60-70 A.D.’ But the evidence of style, etc., seems to show that the eye-witness of the 
‘we’ sections is the author of the whole. And Ramsay himself came to hold that 
St. Luke is the author of the whole book before he wrote St. Paul the Traveller and 
the Roman Citizen, 1895. 

3 On the subject of the Acts I may refer (x) to Bp. Lightfoot’s article in the Dict. 
of the Bible (ed. 1893), and to his essay ‘St. Paul and the Three’ (Epistle to the 
Galatians); (2) to Dr. Salmon’s Introd. lecture xviii.; (3) to the remarkable 
admissions of one of the last critics amongst those who pay honour to the name of 
Baur—Dr. Pfleiderer, see his Hibbert Lectures, lect. i. ; (4) to Dr. A.C. Headlam’s article 
‘ Acts of the Apostles’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (Clark, 1898) and the same 
writer’s contribution to Authority and Archeology (John Murray, 1899) pp. 348 ff; 
(5) to Mr. Rackham’s Acts (Methuen, 1901). Very remarkable is Harnack’s complete 
volte-face upon the Acts; after dating the book in the second century (see page 3 nl) 
he pushed it back in 1897 (Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Lit vatur i. 250) to AD. 
80-93 ; while in his Die Apostelgeschichte (1908: English translation The Acts of 
the Apostles, 1909) he even leans to a date soon after a.D. 60. 
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substance those instructions and commissions to His 
Apostles and to His Church, both before and after 
His Resurrection, which He is recorded to have given 
in the narratives of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, 
and St. John! It is then from no fear of free 
criticism that the authenticity and trustworthiness 
of these New Testament documents is here assumed. 
(2) It will be also taken for granted that the (@) Thetruth 


the In- 


apostolic interpretation of the Person of Christ is the carnation. 
true one—that He was the Incarnate Son of God. 
It is important to make this plain, because, though 
little stress will be laid upon this doctrine, yet our 


1 Those who minimize the historical and emphasize the mystical value of the 
Fourth Gospel must admit that a mystic at the end of the first century conceived of 
our Kord as having given the definite commission of Jo. xx. 23. But for myself I 
adhere to the belief that St. John the Apostle is the real author of the Gospel. 

With reference to a point of some importance for the subject of the ministry in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel—our Lord’s commission to St. Peter—Prof. Harnack argued 
(Contemp. Review, Aug. 1886, ‘The Present State of Research in Early Church 
History,’ p. 230) that an earlier version of the narrative is preserved in the text of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. We have in Armenian St. Ephraem’s Commentary on this 
Harmony of the Gospels. In the Latin translation of this (Evangelii Concordantis 
Expositio facta a S. Ephraemo, in Lat. trans. a R. P. Aucher, Mechitarista, ed. 
Moesinger, Venice, 1876, pp. 153, 154) the words run: Beatus es Simon, et 
portae inferi te non vincent. Afterwards the words Tu es petra are 
quoted. Here it appears that it is against St. Peter that the gates of death are not 
to prevail, and nothing is said of the foundation of the Church. But we have not the 
whole text of the Diatessaron ; St. Ephraem only quotes it to comment on it. Nor 
does he always quote it fully. In this case he gives no hint of the words Tu es 
petra till afterwards, out of their order. Elsewhere it is manifest that he does 
not quote the whole text; see his comments on St. John, as incorporated in the 
Harmony (pp. 145-153) ; and again (p. 66) on the Sermon on the Mount, where the 
quoted text of St. Matt. v. 22-32 runs thus: ‘Sed ego dico vobis: qui dicit fratri 
suo, fatue . . . qui dicit fratri suo, vilis aut stulte. . . . Audistis quia dictum est: 
non adulterabis, sed ego dico vobis: quicunque aspicit et concupiscit, adulterat. 
Si manus tua vel pes tuus scandalizet te...’ St. Ephraem doesnot by any means 
quote the whole text ; but he refers to more than be quotes. Thus in the passage 
under discussion, if we reconstruct his text from his commentary (Dominus cum 
ecclesiam suam aedificaret, etc., p. 154), it must have run to this effect: ‘ Blessed 
art thou, Simon. Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build My Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against thee.’ The ‘thee’ may be due simply to 
the ‘it’ (atr7s) being referred to wérpa and not to éxxAnoia, a reference which 
Origen in loco discusses. St. Ephraem accepted this reference and, interpreting 
the rock of St. Peter, glossed avr7s as equivalent to cod, There are no traces of any 
such reading as Harnack imagines to have existed in the Greek mss. or in the Syriac 
versions (earlier or later) which have our text. See Zahn’s Diatessaron pp. 163-4 
(in his Forschungen, 1 Th., Erlangen, 1881). Moreover, the Arabic version of the 
Diatessaron, published by Ciasca in 1888, and rendered into English by Mr. Hamlyn 
Hill in 1894, gives no support to Harnack’s conjecture: like Victor of Capua’s 
Latin version, it records the promise to St. Peter in the ordinary form. See Hill’s 
The Earliest Life of Christ p. 136: Codex Fuldensis, ed. E. Ranke, p. 85. 
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rational attitude towards the development of Chris- 
tian institutions depends to a certain extent upon 
our relation to it.) The Incarnation represents 
necessarily a climax in the divine self-revelation. It 
represents this necessarily, because no closer relation 
of God to man is conceivable than that involved in 
the ‘ Word—Who is God—made flesh’ in the histori- 
cal Person, Christ Jesus, in such sense that ‘he who 
hath seen Him hath seen the Father.’ God cannot 
come any nearer to man, man cannot come any nearer 
to God, than is effected in Him, in Whom ‘ dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’ This is ‘the end 
of the days.’ As M. Godet strikingly observes : ‘The 
history of the world (from the Christian point of view) 
is summarized in its essence in these three words: 
He is coming: He is come: He is coming again.’? 
The development then of God’s revelation of 
Himself comes to its climax in the Incarnation. 
Henceforth another sort of development begins. All 
institutions, all races, all individuals are gradually 
brought into the light of Christ and judged by their 
relation to Him. Christ develops Himself as the 
Second Adam, realizing the capacities of all human- 
ity by bringing it all, age by age, race by race, 
individual by individual, into relation to Himself, till 
He can ‘come again,’ in the revelation of the glory 
of the sons of God, as the acknowledged centre and 
head of humanity and of the universe. 

It is not here proposed to inquire whether analogies 
will be found in other departments of evolution to 
what has taken place in the history of religion. This 
is a large question, which does not belong to our 


1 For example, it seems a grave critical defect in Dr. Hatch’s Bampton Lectures, 
The Organization of the Early Christian Churches, that, as he did not explain 
his relation to certain most significant New Testament documents, so also he did 
not make it plain whether he really believed the ‘supernatural’ character of the 
Person of Christ. If he did, then his propositions about the merely ‘natural’ 
development of Christian institutions surely want correcting (lecture i. p. 18). 

2 Etudes Bibliques, N. T. p. 291. 
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present subject. But the general theory of evolution 
must, of course, like every other generalization, mould 
itself to the facts. It must take account, among 
other things, of religious facts. Now in the history 
of religion a term as, in a certain sense, been reached 
inthe past. The Christian moral standard, the Chris- 
tian character, claims to be essentially final. The 
Personality of Christ, as it finds expression in His 
own language and action and in the belief about Him 
of His earliest disciples, represents finality. Thus 
also the grace of His Spirit is the fulness of grace, 
adequate for all ages and all men; and the truth 
revealed in Him is ‘a faith once for all delivered, 
simple and universal, which is to mould human 
character to the end? 

Plainly, then, the rational acceptance of this 
position about Christ gives us certain premises or 
presuppositions with reference to the institutions 
which perpetuate the presence, and represent the 
will and mind, of Christ. A ‘once for all delivered’ 
faith and a once for all covenanted grace associate 
themselves naturally with a once for all instituted 
society and a once for all established ministry. The 
question whether ‘the Christian societies, and the 
confederation of those societies which we commonly 
speak of in a single phrase as “ the visible Church of 
Christ,” were formed without any special interposition 
of that mysterious and extraordinary action of the 
divine volition, which, for want of a better term, we 
speak of as “supernatural,”’? is rationally conditioned 


1 That is to say, there is no closez or fuller relation of God to man, or of man to 
God, conceivable, than is involved in Christ’s Person as the writers of the New 
Testament conceive it. 

2 See Bp. Westcott’s Christus Consummator pp. 124 f., 151 f. 

. * Hatch B. L. p. 18. On p. 20, the author says the Church ‘is divine, as the solar 
system is divine.’ Now inasmuch as the Church is a human society, he must mean 
that it is divine, as the British constitution or the Roman empire is divine. But if 
Christ be personally God, if in virtue of a divine life He burst the tomb and rose the 
third day from the dead, the society to which He gave birth may presumably be 
divine in another sense—not as exempted from ‘ the universe of law,’ but because it 
belongs to that kingdom of law in which effects are relative to causes. 
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by the question whether the manifestation of the 
Christ is of this order. A supernatural cause sug- 
gests supernatural effects. Nothing will be assumed 
here about the Church and the ministry. The con- 
clusions shall be drawn strictly from the evidence. 
But belief in the Incarnation opens our eyes to give 
due weight to the evidence. 


Now on the basis of these two assumptions a 
question arises, which must be determined in this 
introductory chapter before the proper subject of the 
present inquiry can be approached. Did Christ found 
a Church in the sense of a visible society ?? 

That He should have done so is intelligible enough. 
As a great writer put it,? ‘it is only by becoming 
embodied in the undoubting convictions of a society, 
by being, as it were, assimilated with its mind and 
motives—that is to say, with living human minds 
and wills—and informing all its actions, that ideas 
have reality, and possess power, and become more 
than dry and lifeless thoughts.’ ‘As great moral and 
social and political ideas are preserved in life and 
force by being embodied in the common and living 
convictions of the society which we call the State, 
so great spiritual ideas, which are the offspring of 
Christianity, are preserved in life and force by be- 
coming the recognised beliefs and motives of the 
society which we call the Church.’ Christianity 
would never have done what it has done in the 
world, if it had been a mere body of abstract truth, 


2 ‘For although it is indisputable that our Lord founded a Church, it is an un- 
proved assumption that that Church is an aggregation of visible and organized 
societies; and although it is clear that our Lord instituted the rite of Christian 
baptism, it is an unproved assumption that baptism was at the outset, as it has 
become since, not merely a sign of discipleship, but also a ceremony of initiation into 
a divine society’ (Hatch B. L.? pref, p. xii). To the idea that the Church is ‘a 
visible society, or aggregation of societies,’ is opposed the idea that it is ‘ synony- 
mous with the elect.’ 

2 The Christian Church by R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s (Oxford House 
Papers, No. xvii.) pp. 4, 5, 15. 
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like a philosophy, to be apprehended by this or that 
individual. It would never have done what it has 
done, if it had been embodied only in a book or 
collection of books. It has lived on, and worked 
upon men, as a society or group of societies. This, 
of course, everybody would admit. The question 
is whether believers in Christ were left to organize 
themselves in societies by the natural attraction of 
sympathy in beliefs and aims, and are, therefore, 
still at liberty to organize themselves on any model 
which seems from time to time to promise the best 
results, or whether the divine Founder of the Christian 
religion Himself instituted @ society, a brotherhood, 
to be the home of the grace and truth which He 
came to bring to men: so that becoming His disciple, 
meant from the first this—in a real sense this only— 
incorporation into His society. If this was the case, 
the Church was not created by men, nor can it be 
recreated from time to time in view of varying cir- 
cumstances. It comes upon men from above. It 
makes the claim of a divine institution. It has the 
authority of Christ. Christ did not, according to 
this view, encourage His disciples to form societies ; 
He instituted a society for them to belong to as the 
means of belonging to Him. 

Now, as we watch the history of Christendom, we 
discern ‘a great number of organized religious 
bodies owing their existence and their purpose to 
Christian belief and Christian ideas’; but in the 
midst of these we discern also something incom- 
parably more permanent and more universal—one 
great continuous body—the Catholic Church. There 
it is; none can overlook its visible existence, let us 
say from the time when Christianity emerges out of 

1 Of course this antithesis requires guarding. The supernatural influence in the 
genesis of the Church did not annihilate ‘ the natural inclination which all men have 


unto sociable life’; but it controlled and intensified it. This consilience of the 
natural and supernatural is beautifully expressed by Hooker E. P.i. 15. «. 
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the gloom of the sub-apostolic age down to the 
period of the Reformation.1. And all down this 
period of its continuous life this society makes a 
constant and unmistakable claim. It claims to have 
been instituted as the home of the new covenant of 
salvation by the Incarnate Son of God. Is the 
claim which this visible Catholic Church has made 
a just one? This is our present question: we are 
not asking yet whether the Church has any particular 
form of polity by divine institution, but whether the 
thing itself—the visible society—is the handiwork 
of Christ. This much we premise: that it would 
be nothing extraordinary if Christ did institute a 
Church. It is reasonable to think that,? if He came 
to leave among mankind the inestimable treasures 
of redemptive truth and grace, He would not have 
cast them abroad among men, but would have given 
them a stable home in a visible and duly con- 
stituted society—a society simple enough in its 
principles to be capable of adaptation to the vary- 
ing needs of ages and nations and _ individuals, 
simple enough to be catholic, but organized enough 


1 Second century writers speak of the Church as actually catholic—so strong is 
their sense that it is meant to be so—i.e. they speak of the Church as having spread 
universally. Cf. mévra ra €@vq Ta Urd Tav ovpavoy KaToLKODYTA, aKovGavTAa Kai 
morevoavta .. . ékAn@noay (Hermas Sim. ix. 17); 7 exkAnoia ... Kata THs SANs 
olxounévns Ews mepdtwy THs yiis Sveomapuérvy (Iren. 1. x. 1); ‘expansa in universum 
mundum’ (4), Iv. xxxvi. 2) ; 4) Kara Thy oikoumEevyY KaBoALKH exxAnota (Mart. Polyc. 
8); of éricxomo: of Kata Ta répata opiobdvres (Ignatius ad Eph. 3). 

® Cf. the measured words of Butler, Analogy pt. 11. ch. i: ‘ As Christianity served 
these ends and purposes, when it was first published, by the miraculous publication 
itself, so it was intended to serve the same purposes in future ages by means of the 
settlement of a visible Church; of a society distinguished from common ones and 
from the rest of the world, by peculiar religious institutions, by an instituted method 
of instruction and an instituted form of external religion. Miraculous powers were 
given to the first preachers of Christianity, in order to their introducing it into the 
world: a visible Church was established in order to continue it, and carry it on 
successfully throughout all ages... . To prevent (Christianity being sunk and 
forgotten in a very few ages], appears to have been one reason why a visible Church 
was instituted ; to be like a city upon a hill, a standing memorial to the world of 
the duty which we owe our Maker, to eall men continually . . . to attend toit, and 
by the form of religion ever before their eyes, remind them of the reality ; to be the 
repository of the oracles of God ; to hold up the light of revelation . . . and pro- 
pagate it throughout all generations to the end of the world.’ Cf. also the general 
argument of his Charge to the Clergy of Durham. 
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to take its place amidst the institutions of the world 
with a recognisable and permanent character. 

But, as a fact, does history record that He did Witness ot 
act thus? The affirmative answer to this question ia 
shall be given first by exhibiting the impressive 
unanimity with which the early Christians believed 
that He did: secondly, by making it plain that the 
existence of the visible Church was not due to 
external ‘secular’ influences: dastly, by supporting 
the position from the evidence of the New Testa- 
ment, especially of the Gospels. 

(1) It is plain that the visible society admits of (3) Early 

being differently represented, according as it is re- belie 
garded as the home of divine grace, uniting men 
by the Spirit through Christ to God and to one 
another; or as the kingdom of truth, maintaining 
the ‘witness of Jesus’; or as the organ of divine 
authority, guiding and disciplining the lives of men. 
But it is equally plain that such modes of repre- 
senting the Church are not at all incompatible with 
one another, and all of them equally postulate the 
vistbility of the Church. 

We proceed then to trace up the different lines of 
tradition in the Church so as to show that the differ- 
ence of colour put upon Christian truth by the 
varieties of spiritual temperament and the varying 
claims of circumstance did not affect this central 
position. And as, of recent years, considerable 
originality has been assigned to the ‘ Augustinian 
theory.’ of the Church,! we will make a beginning 
with the Church of St. Augustin—the Church of in the West: 
Africa. Now, whatever, novelty there may have 
been in Augustin’s presentation of the matter,? at 


1 E.g. by Dr. Hatch B. L." pp. xii, xiii. 

4 St. Augustin’s doctrine of the Church is thus stated by Dr. Cunningham (St. 
Austin p. 116): ‘The kingdom of God was not a mere hope, but a present reality, 
not a mere name for a divine idea, but an institution, duly organized among men, 
subsisting from one generation to another; closely inter-connected with earthly 
rule, with definite guidance to give, and a definite part to take in all the affairs of 


Tertullian. 
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least he did not originate the idea of a visible Church. 
Let us take our earliest representative of African 
Christianity, Tertullian (at the end of the second 
century), and listen to what he teaches on the sub- 
ject, in argument with the Gnostics, giving it as the 
one thing certain, whatever may be matter for 
question. 


‘Christ Jesus our Lord,’ he says,! ‘so long as He was living on earth, 
spoke Himself either openly to the people or apart to His disciples. 
From amongst these He had attached to His person twelve especially, 
who were destined to be the teachers of the Gentiles. Accordingly, 
when one of these had fallen away, the remaining eleven received His 
command, as He was departing to the Father after His Resurrection, 
to go and teach the Gentiles, who were to be baptized into the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit. At once, then, the Apostles (the 
very name indicates ‘‘ mission ”), after adding Matthias to their number 
as the twelfth in the place of Judas on the authority of the prophecy in 
David’s psalm, and after receiving the promised strength of the Holy 
Ghost to enable them to work miracles and preach, first of all bore 
witness throughout Judaea to faith in Jesus Christ and established 
churches, and afterwards going out into the world proclaimed the same 
teaching of the same faith to the Gentiles, and forthwith founded 





actual life. To him the kingdom of God was an actual Polity, just as the Roman 
Empire was a Polity too: it was ‘‘visible”’ in just the same way as the earthly 
State, for it was a real institution with definite organization, with a recognised 
constitution, with a code of laws and means of enforcing them, with property for 
its uses, and officers to direct it.’ This would represent what is meant by ‘the 
Augustinian theory.’ But in fact St. Augustin’s relation to the idea of the Church 
is a complex one: see Hermann Reuter Augustinische Studien, esp. pp. IOI, 150-1, 
485 ff., and Bp. Robertson’s Bampton Lectures Regnum Dei (Methuen, 1907), lect. v. 

1 de Praescr. 20: ‘Christus Iesus, Dominus noster, permittat dicere interim, quis- 
quis est, cuiuscumque dei filius, cuiuscumque materiae homo et deus, . . . quamdiu 
in terris agebat, ipse pronuntiabat sive populo palam sive discentibus seorsum, ex 
quibus duodecim praecipuos lateri suo allegerat destinatos nationibus magistros, 
Itaque uno eorum decusso reliquos undecim digrediens ad Patrem post resurrec- 
tionem iussit ire et docere nationes tinguendas in Patrem et Filium et in Spiritum 
sanctum. Statim igitur apostoli, quos haec appellatio missos interpretatur, assumpto 
per sortem duodecimo Matthia in locum Iudae ex auctoritate prophetiae quae est 
in psalmo David, consecuti promissam vim Spiritus sancti ad virtutes et eloquium, 
primo per Iudaeam contestata fide in Iesum Christum et ecclesiis institutis, dehinc 
in orbem profecti eandem doctrinam eiusdem fidei nationibus promulgaverunt. 
Et perinde ecclesias apud unamquamque civitatem condiderunt, a quibus traducem 
fidei et semina doctrinae ceterae exinde ecclesiae mutuatae sunt, et cottidie mutu- 
antur, ut ecclesiae fiant. Ac per hoc et ipsae apostolicae deputabuntur, ut soboles 
apostolicarum ecclesiarum. Ommne genus ad originem suam censeatur necesse est. 
Itaque tot ac tantae ecclesiae una est illa ab apostolis prima, ex qua omnes. Sic 
omnes primae et omnes apostolicae, dum una omnes. Probant unitatem communi- 
catio pacis et appellatio fraternitatis et contesseratio hospitalitatis, quae iura non 
alia ratio regit, quam eiusdem sacramenti una traditio.’ 
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churches in every city, from which all other churches in their turn have 
received the tradition of the faith and the seeds of doctrine; yes, and 
are daily receiving, that they may become churches ; and it is on this 
account that they too will be reckoned apostolic, as being the offspring 
of apostolic churches. Every kind of thing must be classed with refer- 
ence to its origin. Accordingly, many and great as are the churches, 
yet all is that one first Church which is from the Apostles, that one 
whence all are derived. So all are the first, and all are apostolic, 
while all are one: the proofs of unity are the fellowship of peace and 
the title of brotherhood and the interchange of hospitality—rights 


which are based on no other principle than the one handing down of 
the same religion.’ 


Here we have a perfectly clear conception of the 
one Catholic Church, founded in fulfilment of Christ’s 
intentions by His immediate ambassadors, of which 
every local church is the representative for a par- 
ticular area. Behind ‘the churches,’ and prior to 
them in idea, is the one Church which each embodies.1 
Thus the Church is to Tertullian’s mind God’s insti- 
tution for man’s education and salvation. To the 
Church belong the Scriptures ; so utterly in fact does 
he refuse to separate the books of the Church from 
herself that he declines, in theory at least, even to 
argue as to the meaning of the Scriptures with those 
outside the Church, because they do not belong to 
them. So little does he conceive of the Christian 
religion as an abstract doctrine written in a Book !? 

It was, then, through membership in this one 
apostolic Church, catholic and local, that African 
Christians believed themselves to inherit the grace 
of Christ. Communion with God depended on com- 
munion with His Church. ‘He cannot have God for 


1 The thought of salvation in the Church is so prominent in Tertullian’s mind that 
he finds it in the Lord’s Prayer. Speaking of the title ‘ Father,’ he says (de Orat. 2): 
‘Item in Patre Filius invocatur; Ego enim, inquit, et Pater unum sumus. Ne mater 
quidem ecclesia praeteritur. Siquidem in filio et patre mater recognoscitur, de qua 
constat et patris et filii nomen.’ 

2 de Praescy. 19: ‘Ergo non ad scripturas provocandum est, nec in his constitu- 
endum certamen, in quibus aut nulla aut incerta victoria est aut parum certa. Nam 
etsi non ita evaderet collatio scripturarum, ut utramque partem parem sisteret, ordo 
rerum desiderabat illud prius proponi, quod nunc solum disputandum est: quibus 
competat fides ipsa, cuius sint scripturae,’ 


Cyprian 
C. A.D. 255. 


Irenaeus 
CG. A.D. 185. 
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his father, Cyprian is fond of emphasizing,! ‘ who has 
not the Church for his mother.’ ‘Dost thou believe’ 
—-so runs the baptismal interrogation in St. Cyprian’s 
day—‘in the remission of sins and eternal life through 
the holy Church ?’? 

There is no reason to think that such a question 
would have startled or shocked the faithful in any 
part of the Christian Church. Certainly Irenaeus, 
the bishop of Lyons, who represents the church of 
Gaul and the churches of Asia where he had been 
brought up, held the same belief in the Church and 
made the same exclusive claim for it. 


‘In the Church,’ he says, ‘God placed apostles, prophets, doctors, 
and the whole operation of the Spirit, and all who do not have 
recourse to the Church do not participate in Him, but deprive them- 
selves of life. . . . For where the Church is there is the Spirit of God, 
and where the Spirit of God is there is the Church and all grace.’ 
‘God will judge all those who make schisms. . . . No reformation 
can be wrought by them which can compensate for the injury of the 
schism. God will judge all those who are outside the truth—that is, 
who are outside the Church.’ ‘The Church has been planted as the 
paradise in this world: so then, of every tree of the paradise ye 





1 Ep. lxxiv. 7 : ‘ Ubi et ex qua et cui natus est, qui filius ecclesiae non est? ut 
habere quis possit Deum patrem, habeat ante ecclesiam matrem.’ Cf. Ep. lv. 241 
‘ Quisque ille est et qualiscumque est, Christianus non est qui in Christi ecclesia non 
est.’ Ep. lxxiii. 21: ‘Salus extra ecclesiam non est.’ Cyprian’s conception of the 
bishop constituting the church will be brought out later, pp. 153, 154. 

3 Ep. lxix. 7: ‘ Credis in remissionem peccatorum et vitam aeternam per sanctam 
ecclesiam?’ Ey. lxx. 2: ‘Credis vitam aeternam et remissionem peccatorum per 
sanctam ecclesiam ?’ 

Bp. Westcott (Historic Faith p. 116 and Note iii. p. 186) lays stress on the idea that 
“we do not say we believe in’ the Church: we believe only ‘thatitis.’ This dis- 
tinction comes from Rufinus ; cf. his Commentary on the Creed § 36: ‘hac itaque 
praepositionis syllaba Creator a creaturis secernitur et divina separantur ab humanis.’ 
Cf. St. Augustin de Fide et Symbolo 21. But this would apply neither to all the 
western Creeds (see, in Heurtley’s Harmonia Symbolica, Creeds xix, xxvi, xxvii, xxx, 
xxxvii-viii, and the early Spanish Creed in ‘ Priscillian’ Tract ii. p. 36), nor to the 
eastern form of the Constantinopolitan Creed (the form of most authority in the 
Church) with the earlier eastern Creeds (see Pearson On the Creed art. ix, notes 52, 53; 
and Westcott Lc. p. 195). It is therefore surely impossible to lay stress on it. That 
the early Western Church understood the eis ‘in’ to apply to the holy church as well 
as to the Holy Spirit, seems amply established for the Apostles’ Creed by the forms 
printed in A. E. Burn’s Facsimiles of the Creeds (Henry Bradshaw Society, 1908) 
plates iv a, b, vi, x, while plates xii, xiii show similarly that the early Latin versions of 
the Constantinopolitan Creed followed the Greek original by repeating ‘in’ before 
‘unam catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam.,’ 
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shall eat, says the Spirit of God—that is, of every Scripture of the 
Lord.’? 


It might be asked how St. Irenaeus reconciles this (recognition 


also of God's 


exclusive claim which he makes for the Church with wider 

a truth to which he also gives expression—namely, Panne 
that God’s revelation of Himself through His Son, 

Who is the Eternal Word, ‘the Light which lighteneth 

every man,’ is in a sense universal, and that in order 

to the apprehension of this universal revelation there 

is a universal capacity for faith which is exhibited 

in all moral obedience to God wherever found.? 
Irenaeus teaches this, with the Alexandrians and 

with Justin Martyr. With the last-named father he 


1 The passages translated in the text are: 111. xxiv. 1 (quoted below p. 103 n.*): 

Iv. xxxili. 7: "Avaxpivet 6¢ rods Ta cxlouata epyagouévovs, Kevods OvTas THs TOD 
Ge0d aydmns Kai rd idvov Avottehés oKoTOvVTAs aAAG Ly THY Evwoy THs éxKAnolas: 
kai 6a pixpds Kat tas TuxXoveas aitias TO uéya Kal évdofov cHua tod Xpiorod 
Téuvortas Kat Statpovytas Kat Oaov Td én’ avTois avatpodyras' .. . ovdeuta yap 
mArtkavT™ Svvarar mpds adTav KardépOwars yevérOat, HAikn Tod oxiomatds eat 
n BAdby. Tudicabit autem et omnes eos qui sunt extra veritatem, id est qui 
sunt extra ecclesiam.’ 

v. xx. 2: ‘ Fugere igitur oportet sententias ipsorum [haereticorum] . . . confugere 
autem ad ecclesiam, et in eius sinu educari, et dominicis scripturis enutriri. Plan- 
tata est enim ecclesia paradisus in hoc mundo. Ab omni ergo ligno paradisi escas 
manducabitis, ait Spiritus Dei; id est, ab omni scriptura dominica manducate.’ 

The connexion in the mind of the early Church between schism and heresy is 
very close. The fundamental idea of heresy is that of self-willed separatism or 
particularism. Cf. Rothe Anfange der christlichen Kirche § 53 p. 563 f. and 
pseudo-Athan. Dict. et Interpret. Parabol. Evang. qu. 38 (quoted by Rothe l.c. 
P. 566) ldbev A€yerat aipecis ; awd Tov aipetaOai ti idiov, kai rodTw eaxodovGerr. 
This expresses the primitive idea. 

Irenaeus’ conception of the organization of the Church is presented later (p. 102 ff.). 

2 Iren. tv. vi. 5, 7: ‘Et ad hoc Filium revelavit Pater, ut per eum omnibus 
manifestetur et eos quidem, qui credunt ei iusti, in incorruptelam et in aeternum 
refrigerium recipiat; credere autem ei, est facere eius voluntatem. ... Nemo 
cognoscit .. . Patrem, nisi Filius et quibuscumque Filius revelaverit. Reve- 
laverit enim non solum in futurum dictum est, quasi tunc inceperit Verbum mani- 
festare Patrem cum de Maria natus est, sed communiter per totum tempus positum 
est. Ab initio enim assistens Filius suo plasmati, revelat omnibus Patrem, quibus 
vult et quando vult et quemadmodum vult Pater; et propter hoc in omnibus et 
per omnia unus Deus Pater et unum Verbum Filius et unus Spiritus 
et una salus omnibus credentibus in eum.’ 

3 Justin Apol. i. 46: Tov Xpucrov mpwrdtoxov Tod Beod elvar ediddxOnuev Kat 
Tpoeunvicapey Adyov dvTa, ob wav yévos avOpwmuy petérxe. Kai ot peta Adyou 
Buicavres Xpratiavot eit, nay dBeor évonicOnoayv, olov ey” EAAnoe pev Swxpdmms 
Kat ‘HpdxAeitos Kai ot dpotot avtots, ev BapBdpors dé "ABpaaw cal "Avavias Kai 
*ACapias Kai MigayA kai "HAias Kat aGAAoL moAAol, Oy Tas mpdkes } TA OvdpaTa 
xatahéye.y paxpov elvat émiardpevot Taviv mapatrovpeda, Wore Kal o mpoyevdpevoe 
Gvev Aéyov Prdcayres dxpynotor Kai éxOpoi TH Xprore Hoav nai povets ray wera Adyou 
Biovvrwy: of 6& wera Adyou Piwoavres Kai BrodvTes Xprotiavol Kai apoBor Kae 
ardoaxo. inépxovowy. or the Alexandrians see p. 23 n.*. 
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would, no doubt, recognise all who, even in heathen 
lands as well as among the Jews, ‘lived or live with 
right reason,’ as the ‘friends of Christ, the Eternal 
Reason, and even as ‘Christians.’ How would he 
reconcile such a position with the exclusive claim of 
the Church? Possibly by holding that all who had 
not had the opportunity of becoming members of 
the Church while on earth would, if they had been 
true to their light, be received into the Church in 
Paradise. At any rate the reconciliation was not 
effected by the idea of an znvistble Church to which 
they belonged—an invisible Church containing the 
true servants of God whether they belonged to the 
visible Church or not. Neither the existence of good 
men outside the Church, nor the presence of bad men 
inside it, ever drove the Christian Fathers, whether ' 
eastern or western, to this hypothesis.? 


2 The Church on earth was regarded as subdivided into false and true members— 
the latter constituting the xupiws éxxAnoia of Origen, the corpus Christi verum 
of Jerome and Augustin. Neither of these (as Rothe, Anfange p. 618 n. 44, 
remarks) ‘agrees with the invisible Church of the Protestants.’ The point of 
difference is specially this, that, whereas the members of the ‘invisible Church’ are 
regarded as belonging indifferently to any or no ecclesiastical unity, with Origen 
and Augustin the conception is the opposite. The membership in the ‘true Church’ 
depends upon membership in the visible Church on earth. The true Church is a sub- 
division of the actual Church—its genuine members: ‘non omnes qui tenent ecclesiam, 
tenent et vitam aeternam’ (Aug. de Bapt. v.20); ‘multi... suntin sacramentorum 
communione cum ecclesia, et tamen iam non sunt in ecclesia’ (ad Catholicos de Unit. 
Eccl. 74). See, however, Robertson on Augustin Regnum Det, pp. 187 ff., and on the 
Reformers, pp. 354 ff. Dr. Stanton, Jewish and Christian Messiah p. 230, Says: 
‘Let me premise that I think the distinction cannot be maintained, which was first 
introduced by the theology of the sixteenth century [‘‘ the idea appears pretty fully 
developed in Wiclif,” footnote], between a visible and invisible Church in this world, 
the latter consisting only of the truly godly. Not only is such a distinction un- 
countenanced by Scripture, but the very idea of a Church is that of a Society which 
has its officers and organisation. It is a contradiction in terms to call a number 
of individuals a Church who are not united together in a body. The moment they 
do begin to unite, by virtue of their supposed common characteristic of genuine 
godliness, they cease to be invisible. There have been such attempts to form a pure 
Church ; but history and the warnings of our Lord Himself have taught most of us 
what to think of them.’ Of course the greater part of the Church is to us invisible, but 
that is because its members are no longer on earth, and they enjoy ‘ perfect fellow- 
ship with one another, as well as with their Lord.’ Cf. also William Law’s Third 
Letter to the Bishop of Bangor, at the beginning—a powerful and racy passage. Of 
course the truth that the Church is a visible society, containing evil as well as good, 
is involved in our Lord’s language in the parables of the Net gathering of every kind 
and of the Field of wheat and tares: it is involved also in St. Paul’s whole concep- 
tion of the Church and of ‘ the saints,’ that is of Christians as bound to holiness by the 
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From Africa and Gaul we come to the great west- 
ern centre—Rome. Certainly the idea of the visible 
Church and its unity was prominent there at the 
time when Victor, the bishop, attempted to excom- 
municate the churches of Asia for keeping Easter 
after their own specially Johannine tradition. He 
endeavoured, says Eusebius,! ‘to cut them off from 
the common unity’ and make them ‘utterly excom- 
municate.’ He was reproved by Irenaeus for intro- 
ducing into the Church the idea of a rigid uniformity, 
in place of the common faith, as the bond of union. 
He is reminded how, in the middle of the century, his 
predecessor Anicetus had kept his fellowship with the 
Asiatic Polycarp, in spite of their difference as to this 
particular custom—‘ those who observed it, and those 
who did not, keeping the peace of the whole Church.’ 

But we may go back in the same church at least ? 
to the earlier half of the second century, to the days 
of Hermas, the seer of the Shepherd. In his visions 
the Church is represented as an aged lady, who 
appears to Hermas, and ‘through whom he receives 
visions and revelations.’ She is aged, it is explained 
to him, because ‘she is the first creation of God, on 
whose account the world was made.’? The Church is 


consecration laid upon them in virtue of being baptized members of Christ, but not 
necessarily holy. Still it was only when the long repose of the first half of the third 
century made the Christian profession popular and easy, that the full weight of the 
problem came upon the Church. In part there was a disposition to meet it by 
pressing the rigorous discipline which had grown up, at any rate in the West, under 
the simpler conditions of earlier times : and this disposition, passing into an impatient 
refusal to tolerate the ‘mixed’ condition of the Church, was a fruitful source of 
schism. In part stress was laid upon the Church on earth being only an outpost 
of a celestial society (cf. Tertull. de Bapt. 15 una ecclesia in caelis), an earthly 
image of it (cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 8. 66 eixwy THs odpaviov exxAnatas 7 émiyeros), 
or a preparation-ground for it: and thus necessarily imperfect. 

1 Euseb. H. E. v. 24. 9. 

2 See further on the date, in chap. vI. p. 292. 

3 Vis. ii. 4: Thv mpeaBurépav, map’ Hs EdaBes 7d BiBAlS.ov, tiva Soxeis elvar; eyo 
gnue Thy Zipvddav. TAavaoat, dyoiv, ov éotiv. Tis otv éoriv; gyui. ‘H 
éxkanaia, dnaiv. elrov avtpe: Avati oby mpeaButépa; "Or, dyoiv, mévrwy mpwTyH 
exricOy: a ToUTO mpecBvrépa, kal a TavTyy © Kéomos Katypricbn. Cf. Vis. iv. r: 
ai dmoxaddwers kat Ta Opdpata & por ESeckey Sia THS ayias ExxAnoias avrov. Cf. 
u. Clem, ad Cor. 14: and Odes of Solomon iv. 3 (ed. Abp. Bernard in Texts 
and Studies viii. 3, pp. 48-50), ‘ Thy sanctuary thou hast designed before thou didst 


B 
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here thought of as in a way existing from the begin- 
ning in the purpose of God, in the ideal world. But 
this divine Idea has become a fact. The actual 
Church, made up of those yet alive and of some who 
have departed in the faith of Christ, is represented to 
Hermas under the figure of a tower with a marvellous 
unity, which is being built by the angels of God upon 
the waters of baptism, the stones which are used for 
the tower, and those which are rejected, representing 
all sorts of men.1_ This actual Church which is in 
process of being constructed is declared to be identical 
with the ideal Church. What existed before in idea 
is now real.2 And this real, visible Church is the 
only way of salvation. ‘When the tower is finished, 
those who have not yet repented can no longer find 
place, but will be cast out.’ There is another vision 
of the building of the tower to the same effect.4 In 
this it is made plain that the Church in its present 
state is imperfect. Many, who had been gathered 
out of all nations ‘into the one body,’ have fallen 
away and been cast out for awhile or for ever. Those 
who are members of the Church at present are evil as 
well as good; many will have to be cast out; and 
thus the Church as a whole will at the last be purified 
into complete holiness and unity. Still, as it is, 
the Church represents God’s will, God’s purpose of 
redemption; and those who separate themselves 
make places.’ Origen too, like Augustin, recognised that the Church had in some 
sense begun to exist from the beginning, cf. in Cant.i. 11,12: ‘ prima etenim funda- 
menta congregationis ecclesiae statim ab initio sunt posita.’ 

Vis, iii, 2-8, 

2 The tower which is the visible Church on earth is the ideal Church which 
appeared to Hermas, ‘O jév mipyos dv BAémets oixoSopovpevoy, éyw cimt,  exKAyoia, 
H dPOetod cor Kat viv Kai Td mpdrepov (Vis. iii. 3). If Hermas’ Church of the 
divine Idea is spoken of ‘as a sort of Aeon’ (Rothe Anfiange p. 612 n. 42), it must be 
remembered that the Idea is actualized to Hermas, just as the Word is made flesh. 
This differentiates the Church’s system from the Gnostic; the Valentinian Aeon 
éxxAnata is (by contrast) only ideal. For the Jewish form of the eternal Church see 
Book of Enoch c. 39. 

3 Vis. iii. 5. There is, however, an inferior salvation implied for some who do not 


find place in the tower, if they repent, and after a purgatorial purification (ib. 7). 
‘ Sim. ix. This tower is built upon the great Rock, Christ. 


= 
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from it, separate themselves from the hope of salva- 
tion—like the covetous or the extortionate. They 
are represented as men diseased: ‘they who are 
covered with scabs are they who denied their Lord 
and turned not to Him, but have become dry and 
desert-like, and cleave not to the saints of God, but, 
isolating themselves, lose their own souls.’1 How 
could imagery express more strongly the idea of 
salvation through the Church ? 2 

We may go back in the same church to a yet 
earlier date, and still in the Epistle of Clement we Clement 
shall find, without poetry or vision, the sense of the ~~” a 
Church as vivid as possible. The Church in that 
Epistle is a visible society, with the divine principle 
of order stamped upon her, as upon the Church of 
the old covenant, by God’s authority,? and there is a 
common tradition over the different local churches, 
for neglecting which that at Rome is bound to take 
her sister at Corinth to task. The western temper 
no doubt tended later (as will be seen) to colour the 
idea of the Church. As the church at Rome became 
Latinized and came to inherit the secular preroga- 
tives of the Roman name in addition to her own 
spiritual privileges, no doubt her influence gave a new 
tone—the tone of secular empire—to Christian insti- 
tutions. Thus the doctrine of the Church becomes 
materialized, but it is a complete mistake to suppose 
that the conception of the Church, or of the visible 
unity of the Church, was at all western in origin. 

Ignatius of Antioch was a thorough oriental, and he In the East : 
writes to churches which inherit the fruits of the last °° aie 
years of apostolic influence when that influence had 

2 Sim. ix. 26. 

2 The commission to Clement to send the book to the other cities (eis tas é&w 
néAets) implies the sense that the local churches are essentially connected (Vis. ii. 4). 

3 Clem. ad Cor. 40-44; see further chap. vi. p. 278 ff. ‘The new law of the Church ’” 
Clement ‘ most characteristically connected with the two models of the political and 


military organization of the Roman state and the sacerdotal hierarchy of the Jewish 
theocracy ’ (Pfleiderer Hibbert Lectures p. 252). 


The Alex- 
andrians— 
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its centre at Ephesus, Yet it is impossible to con- 
ceive a teaching about the Church as a visible society 
more intense, more passionate, than that of Ignatius. 
Christ’s authority is perpetuated in visible societies 
with a visible organization, and each of these societies, 
each church, with its bishop and priests and deacons, 
is an embodiment of what is not local, but catholic.? 
‘Where the bishop appears, there let the people be, 
as where is Christ Jesus, there is the Catholic Church.’ 
‘He who is within the sanctuary is pure, he who is 
outside is impure, that is to say, he who does any- 
thing apart from bishop and presbytery and deacons 
is not pure in his conscience.’ ‘If any one follows a 
separatist he does not inherit the kingdom of God.’ ? 

The Church may be represented from different 
points of view. It may be emphasized, as was said 
above, as the home of a divine grace covenanted to its 
members alone; this is perhaps the thought specially 
suggested by the scriptural metaphors of the body 
of Christ and of the branches of the Vine. It may be 
emphasized from the side of authority, the Church 
being the mistress of men to subdue and to rule them ; 
and this became the thought specially dear to the 
Roman genius. It may be emphasized also from the 
side of the revelation of truth, the Church being the 
school of truth to train human characters under its 
discipline ; and no doubt to the Alexandrians it is 
from this point of view that Christianity is mostly 
though not of course exclusively,? thought of and 


1 ad Smyrn. 8: ‘The bishop is the centre of each individual Church, as Jesus 
Christ is the centre of the universal Church’ (Lightfoot’s note). For further quota- 
tions and discussion see chap. vi. p. 262 ff. 

2 ad Trall. 7: ad Philad. 3. 

5 See, e.g., a fine passage in Origen (c. Cels. vi. 48) where the Church is described 
as an organism, ensouled by the indwelling Word—capa Xprorov dacty elvat oi Oetor 
Adyot, Varo Tod viod Tod Geod Yuxovpevov, Thy Tagay TOD Oeod éexKAnoiav’ wéAn Se 
ToUTOU TOD TwpaTOs elvat ds BAoV TOVGSe TLVaS TOUS TLTTEVOVTAS. éreimep WoTEp UXT 
Gwomorel kai Kivet To THpa, ob mepuKds ap’ EavTOd Kiveiobat Gwrikds, oUTWs & Adyos 
xuvay éni ra Séovra Kai evepydv 7d dAov Hua Thy exKAnoiav KLvEt Kal ExagroV MEAOS 
Tav amd Tis ExkAnoias. 
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loved. Christ is the Truth. It is on the Church’s 
truth that the minds of Athanasius and Didymus are 
mainly fixed ;1 it is the divine philosophy—supersed- 
ing all the fragmentary truth possible to the world 
apart from Christ by including it in a completer, purer 
whole—that Clement and Origen love. But it is 
quite an error to suppose that they were the less 
churchmen on this account. We have in St. Augustin’s 
Confessions an account of an old Platonic philosopher, 
Marius Victorinus, trying to induce a simple-hearted 
bishop to consider him a Christian on account of 
his convictions, without requiring him to come into 
the Church. Did walls, he asked, make Christians ? 
The question was one better left without a direct 
answer. But at any rate the philosopher was given to 
understand that he could only become a Christian 
by being baptized into the Christian body. This 
‘ecclesiastical temper’ was as much that of Clement 
and Origen as of later Alexandrians. 

Clement may indeed have had an idea of a ‘Church 
within a Church,’ a Church of the men of knowledge 
who get beyond mere faith; but men of faith and 
men of knowledge are at one in common church 
membership, in common use of the sacraments, in 
common adhesion to ‘the Church’s rule,’ ‘the 
apostolic and ecclesiastical right rule of beliefs.’ * 
The faith is not a philosophy; it is embodied in 
the one visible Church, true, ancient, catholic, and 


1 This is very beautifully illustrated by Didymus’ commentary on the Psalms. 
The guidance and food of the soul is mainly the Church’s truth, as expressed in her 
exact dogmas, and his feeling towards this truth is repeatedly expressed with the 
greatest genuineness and force. Later, in the fifth century, the theology of Cyril 
has a quite different tone from the theology of Leo. The first thought of the one is 
truth and life, of the other government. 

2 Men of understanding are described as dao. wn’ abtov [Xpiorod] cadnryfeioav 
Tov ypapav ébyynow Kata Tov éxxAnoragriKoy Kavova éxdexduevor SiacwCovorw 
(Strom. vi. 15. 125); cf. 4 dmocroAtKy Kal exxAnoagTiKy dpboTopia Tay Soypdaruay 
(#b. vii. 16. 104). The heretic is a man who has ‘kicked at the tradition of the 
Church and leaped off to the opinions of human heresies’ (10. vii. 16. 95) ; he neither 
enters the kingdom of heaven himself, nor allows those whom he deceives to arrive 
at the truth, 


Clement c. 
A.D. 190-200. 


Origen. 


A.D. 228-231. 
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apostolic. This only, in contrast to all the late- 
devised ‘schools’ of heresy which cannot be called 
Churches, is the home of the elect, the one true 
virgin mother of human souls.!_ ‘ This being the case,’ 
he says, ‘it is plain that these later-born heresies and 
those yet subsequent to them are modern distortions 
of the most ancient and true Church. So then it has, 
I think, been made plain from what has been said 
that the true and really original Church is one, 
and into it the elect according to God’s purpose are 
gathered. .. . The One Church is associated with 
the nature of the One God. In substance, in con- 
ception, in origin, in excellence, we say that the 
original and universal Church is one only, having 
nothing like or equal to herself.’ ? 

Just in the same way the truth which Origen set 
himself with such noble zeal to expound and to put 
into relation to the whole of knowledge, was no 
abstract truth to be thought out by the free action 
of the individual mind ; it was a truth committed to 
a society and, though the sanctified reason could 
explain,. elucidate, accommodate it, it could not trans- 
gress or neglect ‘the rule of faith’ without being self- 
condemned.? ‘Let the preaching of the Church be 
preserved,’ he says at the beginning of the book 
which most laid him open to accusations of heresy, 


2 Cf. Strom. vii. 17. (quoted in the next note) ; vii. 15.92; Paed.i. 6. 42 (on the 
one virgin mother). For further quotations see Rothe Anfange pp. 584 f., 593, 601, 
etc.; and Dr. Bigg’s Bampton Lectures, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, 
pp. 86, 153 0.2, 98-100 [ed. 2, pp. 118, 192 0.2, 131-133], etc. 

2 Strom. vii. 17. 107: “Qu ovrws éxdvtwy cumpavés Ex THS MpoyeverTatys Kal 
adnOeorarys exxdyngias Tas MeTayeverrépas TavTas Kal Tas ETL TOUTWY UToBEByKUias 
TO XpOvM KexatvoToUnTOat TapaxapaxOcioas aipécers’ ex THY clpnucvwYy dpa pavepoy 
olpar yeyernabar, piav diva Thy GANGA exkAnoiav Thy TO OvTL apxatay, eis HY ob 
kara mpdbecty Sikavor éykarahéyovrar évds yap ovTos To Beod Kal évds TOD Kuptou, 
81a TOVTO Kai TO GKpws Tiwtoy KaTa THY pOvwoLY emaLvErTaL pinynma OY APXAs TIS pias. 
TH youv Tov évds Pioet ovyKAnpodrat éxkdAynoia 7% ia, WY eis MOAAGS KaTaTemveLy 
Bidovrataipéces. Katd te oby inéctacw Kara Te éwivotay KaTad TE apXnv kata Te 
efoxyv pdvnv clvai hamev thy apxatav Kai KaOoAtkhy éxkAnaiav. .. . GAAG Kai 
H e£oxh THs exxdrnotlas, Kabdrep 7 apXH THs TvoeTAgEws, KaTa THY povdda eaTiV, TaYTA 
74 GAda vmepBdddovea Kal wydev Exovea Spovoy H ivov éavTp. 

§ See Bigg B. L. lecture v. init. 
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‘handed down through the order of succession from 
the Apostles, and remaining up to the present time 
in the churches: that alone is to be believed as truth 
which is in no disagreement with the ecclesiastical 
and apostolical tradition.’1 Origen’s teaching upon 
the Church is full and rich, and when he comments, 
for instance, on the red cord which marked Rahab’s 
house for safety, he says with equal positiveness that 
there is no salvation except through the blood of 
Christ, and no salvation outside the Church.2 Un- 
doubtedly Clement and Origen alike endeavoured to 
mitigate this doctrine of exclusive salvation within 
the Church so as to bring it into harmony with God’s 
universal purposes, with His recognised equity and 
good-will towards all, and with the universal presence 
of the Word to all men.? But with all this it is an un- 
doubted truth that they did, like all the other Fathers, 
regard God’s covenant in Christ as made with a 
visible society, membership in which was of universal 
obligation and alienation from which was death. 


1 de Princip. prooem. 2: ‘Servetur vero ecclesiastica praedicatio per successionis 
ordinem ab apostolis tradita et usque ad praesens in ecclesiis permanens ; illa sola 
credenda est veritas, quae in nullo ab ecclesiastica et apostolica discordat traditione.’ 

2 in Iesu Nave hom. iii. 5: ‘Sciebat etenim quia nulli esset salus nisi in sanguine 
Christi. . . . Si quis ergo salvari vult, veniat in hanc domum. . . . Ad hanc veniat 
domum in qua Christi sanguis in signo redemptionis est. . . . Nemo ergo sibi per- 
suadeat, nemo semet ipsum decipiat: extra hanc domum, id est extra ecclesiam, 
nemo salvatur.’ in Matt. xii. 11: 4 Te éxxAnoia, ws Xpiorod oixodopu.y, TOU oiKodo- 
Mijoavtos EavTod Thy oikéav ppovipws emi Thy wérpay, averidextds éoTt TVABY Gdov, 
KATLEXVOVTOY pLev TavTos avOpwmoU TOU EEw THS TéTPAS Kai THS ExKANnTias, ovdey Se 
Suvapévwv mpds avTiv. Cf. his interpretation of St. John i. 29: ‘He taketh away 
the sin of the world,’ i.e. ‘ the world of the Church,’ the world within the world—the 
true xécpos (tn Ioann. vi. ad fin). 

3 E.g. (1) By generous recognition of the preparatory discipline of God all over 
the world leading up to the Incarnation: see above, pp. 15, 16. 

(2) By drawing a distinction between different points of Christian belief; oi eis ra 
kuplwtata wapaninrovres are distinguished from oi epi tay év pepe sbaddAdmevor. 
Only the former are pedora. rH Ovte (Clem. Strom. vi. 15. 124). Cf. Origen c. 
Cels. v. 63. 

(3) By distinguishing grades of salvation, and excluding virtuous disbelievers in 
Christ only from the highest eternal life. Origen in Rom. ii. 7: ‘Iste licet alienusa 
vita videatur aeterna, quia non credit Christo, et intrare non possit in regnum caelorum, 
quia renatus non est ex aqua et Spiritu, videtur tamen quod per haec quae dicuntur 
ab apostolo bonorum operum gloriam et honorem et pacem perdere 
penitus non possit.... Sed tamen in arbitrio legentis sit, probare quae dicta 
sunt.’ 


The apolo- 
gists— 


Aristides, 


fe 
artyr c. 
A.D, 150-160. 
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Nor can it be really maintained that the more philo- 
sophic apologists of the second century were inclined 
‘to transform the Gospel into a monotheistic moral 
system. It has been said that in the Apology of 
the philosopher Aristides—presented to the Emperor 
Hadrian about A.D. 125, or perhaps to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius about 140—‘ Christianity is exhibited 
as the most absolutely certain philosophy.’? But 
an important consideration is here left out of 
account. Christians are spoken of as constituting 
a new ‘tribe’ or ‘race’ of men; side by side with 
Greeks [and barbarians] and Hebrews are Christians.’ 
The mere adherents of a philosophic school could 
not be so described; Christians can be (however 
liable the expression is to be misunderstood), 
because Christianity is essentially a society, a body. 
To Justin Martyr Christians are ‘the genuine 
high-priestly race of God,’ and the account of the 
sacraments which he gives the emperor in his 
Apology shows us how completely he conceived of 


1 Harnack Contemp. Review (Aug. 1886) p. 229. When Harnack wrote, and when 
the present book was first issued, our knowledge of Aristides was limited to the 
mention of his Apology in Eus. H. E. iv. 3 and to the fragments of two Sermones 
S. Aristidis Philosophi which had been edited from an early Armenian version, with 
a Latin translation, by the Mechitarist Fathers. Since then the Apology has become 
known to us in a Syriac version and, substantially, in the Greek original (Texts 
and Studies vol. i. no. 1, Cambridge, 1891): and we now see that the first Sermo 
was the opening of the Apology. 

® The Armenian and Syriac texts (Texts and Studies i. pp. 32, 36) speak of four 
tribes or races of men. The original Greek perhaps read three: see ib. pp. 90, 100. 
The earlier Preaching of Peter described the Christians as a ‘ third race,’ 4b. p. 88: 
cf. Hadrian (if his letter to Servianus is genuine; on this see below p. 117 n.*): 
“hunc [nummum] Christiani, hunc Iudaei, hunc omnes venerantur et gentes.’ Cf. 
Melito’s expression for the Christians—ro rév @coceBay yevos (ap. Euseb. H. E. iv. 26), 
and the same word in the Ep. ad Diognet.1 xatvov rovro yévos H EmuTHSevua, also 
moAtreéa (c. §), though the author is explaining that Christians remain members of 
their own different races and are not a people apart. Origen v. Cels. viii. 75: 
quets ev éxdory mode GAAO oVaTHMA TaTpibos, KTH Ady Deod, EmLaTapevot. 
It becomes an expression of popular hatred against Christians that they area genus 
tertium. See Tertull. Scorp. 10: ‘Constitues et synagogas Iudaeorum, fontes 
persecutionum ... et populos nationum cum suo quidem circo ubi facile conclamant: 
Usque quo genus tertium?’ Ad Nat.i. 8: ‘Plane tertium genus dicimur... 
recogitate ne quos tertium genus dicitis principem locum obtineant, siquidem non 
ulla gens non Christiana . . . sed de superstitione tertium genus deputamur, 
non de natione, ut sint Romani, Iudaei, dehinc Christiani. Ubi autem Graeci ... 
wbi saltem Aegyptii?’ For Justin see the next note. 
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Christianity as a socéety1 There is, again, no more 
beautiful description of the Church than that given 

by another apologist, Theophilus of Antioch, when Theophilus 
he compares the ‘holy churches’ to fertile and well- ““” ** 
inhabited islands in the sea, which have fair harbours 

of truth to welcome and give security to storm-tossed 

souls. ‘To these they flee for refuge who wish to 

be saved, and who are lovers of the truth, wishing to 

escape the wrath and judgment of God.’ And there 

are other islands, barren and dry and uninhabited 

save of wild beasts, on whose harbourless coasts ships 

are only wrecked, and these ‘are the schools of error, 

that is of the heresies, which destroy those who 

visit them.’ 2 

Such being the Christian conception of their own The heathen 

body, it was inevitable that the world outside also Ghisians 
should have regarded them as members of a society 

or brotherhood. As a matter of fact it was in this 

way that they became an object of suspicion. They 
seemed a sort of secret society, with an unintelligible 
‘freemasonry’ of their own. Men suspected them of 

all sorts of secret iniquities. And all this was due to 

the closeness of their corporate life; they seemed a 
‘people of profane conspiracy,’ ‘a secret race, avoid- 

ing the light, silent in public, chattering in corners,’ 

who ‘recognised one another by secret marks and 

signs, and loved almost before they knew one 
another, ® calling one another by the suspicious name 


1 Apol. i. 65: cf. Dial. 116 apxteparixov Td adnOivov yévos éapéev Tov Geod, 1b. 63 
Tots eis adrav muaTevovcLy, ws OGL Mia WX Kal wid TUVAyWYf Kal wig EKKAnoig. 

2 Theophilus ad Autolycum ii. 14. In order to carry back the evidence of the 
Church conception to the earliest days outside the area of Christian history covered 
by the New Testament, it should be mentioned that the Didache conceives of 
Christians as constituting a visible society governed by a common law. The visible 
society, the Church, knit together by social sacraments (though these sacraments are 
conceived of in a judaic, meagre spirit), is the home of the revelation of knowledge 
and immortality given in Christ, and the antechamber to the final kingdom. Cf. x. 
5: ‘Remember Thy Church to deliver her from all evil and to perfect her in Thy love, 
and gather her from the four winds, the sanctified Church, into Thy kingdom which 
thou hast prepared for her’: and ix. 4. 

® This vivid picture is given in the Octavius of Minucius Felix, cc. 8, 9. 


(2) The social 
form of 
Christianity 
not due to 
secular in- 
fluence ofthe 
Collegia, 
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of ‘brother.’!_ So, like any other guild or sodality, 
they appeared before the eyes of men as a body 
whose privileges were conditional on membership. 
Exact terms of membership were a special feature of 
contemporary guilds. Their members constituted 
a sort of republic apart.?. Thus, though Christians 
might make public explanation of their rites and 
doctrines to avoid the misconceptions of the outside 
world, yet these rites and doctrines were admittedly 
the private property of their society, and no one 
could have the Christian’s God for his father who 
had not the Christian’s Church for his mother. 

(2) But it has been suggested that Christianity 
owed its existence as a visible society to the fact that 
in the age when it spread there was a special tendency 
to association ‘in the air. Undoubtedly it was an 
age of guilds® ‘The need of association, of the 
strength which comes of association, was at least as 
great in antiquity as to-day ; and among the peoples 
of antiquity it is the Romans, perhaps, who had the 
keenest sense of the need.’* The religious associa- 
tions and trade guilds (sodalitates, collegia) 
were indeed ancient institutions at Rome. But the 
principle of association had received a great develop- 
ment, beginning with the later years of the Republic 
and under the early Empire. Thus every trade, 
every interest, came to have its collegium with its 
organization more or less elaborate, its officers, its 
specified terms of membership, its periodical feast. 
‘But it was not necessary, in order to form an 
association, to be members of the same profession, 
to be neighbours even, or compatriots ; it was enough 

1 *Sic nos, quod invidetis, fratres vocamus’ (Octav. 31). 

2 See esp. Boissier (as quoted in the next paragraph) p. 261. 

* See—an admirable account—Boissier La Religion Romaine bk. iii. ch. 3% 


Mommsen de Collegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum (Kiel, 1843): Hatch B. L. p. 26 f.: 


Ramsay Ch. in the Roman Empire, index s.v. ‘ collegia.’, My quotations are from 
Boissier. 


‘ Boissier ii. p. 248. 
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to experience isolation or weakness, to feel the need 
of union to fight against misery or “ennui.” This 
need was not rare, especially among the working 
classes’! The tendency to use this freedom of 
association for purposes of political faction led to 
its being put under restraint. No association might, 
under the empire, be formed without permission. 
But notwithstanding such prohibition, associations 
were formed and spread. ‘They filled Rome, they 
spread to the smallest towns, they penetrated into the 
camps, they covered the richest provinces, they 
honeycombed all ranks of society.2 They existed— 
where the authority to repress should have been 
strongest—even in the army. Contemporaneously 
with the early spread of Christianity they developed 
largely as benefit.clubs, especially for the purpose 
of burial—in part, because assocjation in this form 
was allowed.*. These burial guilds, in common with 
perhaps all collegia, had nominally a religious basis, 
even though the real purpose of association was 
of another sort. With some of the associations 
the religious object, the promotion of some special 
cult, was the primary and real bond of union. This 
had been the case with the Greek guilds.6 They 
came into existence (from the sixth century B.C. 
onward) partly under Semitic influence, to cultivate 
some special worship on a basis of voluntary initiation 
and by the primitive ‘sacramental’ method. In their 
developed form they had their terms of membership, 

1 Boissier ii. p. 260. 2 Hatch B. L. p. 27 0.2: Ramsay op. cit. pp. 215, 359. 

3 Boissier ii. p. 250. But the spread was unequal. 

4 This we know to have been the case in the first century. See Boissier ii. p. 280. 
The inscription from Lanuvium, which is the main evidence of this, is given at the 
end of Mommsen’s de Collegtis, and with revised text in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum xiv. 2112. There were different classes of burial guilds, some not having 
the name collegium, but societas (Bossier ii. p. 272). Ramsay, pp. 359 n., 
430, emphasizes the fact that these collegia funeraticia, to use the modern name, 
were properly collegia tenuiorum. 

5 Boissier ii. p. 268. 


® @iacor, épavor, dpyeaves. See Foucart’s Les assoctations religieuses chez les 
Grecs, and F. B. Jevons’ Introd, to Hist. of Religion (Methuen, 1896) pp. 334 #f., 371. 
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their sacred book and ‘immutable law,’ their priests 
and officers, generally elected annually, and their 
assembly to pass decrees—each one a microcosm 
of the organization of a democratic state. These 
Greek guilds had been less influential, less respect- 
able, and less prevalent than the Roman. However, 
they lasted on, and formed an element in that 
tendency to associate which (since the inscriptions 
have come to be studied) we know to have been 
a main characteristic of the otherwise somewhat 
monotonous life of the early empire. 

Such was the character of the period in which 
Christianity spread. No doubt the Christian Church 
had obvious points of contact with these ‘collegia.’ 
It appears in the correspondence of Pliny and Trajan 
that the Christians of Bithynia came under the law 
against associations in virtue of their Sunday evening 
meetings for the social meal, which were consequently 
abandoned.! So far as associations were legal, on 
the other hand, Christians availed themselves of the 
law: ‘the first form, in which any Christian body 
was recognised by the law, was as a benefit-club with 
special view to the interment of the dead.’? No doubt, 
again, the familiarity of the Greek and Roman world 
with incorporation into voluntary societies, having 
terms of membership, with privileges and the loss 
of them, greatly facilitated the spread of the Christian 
Church. It was thus an element in what we recog- 
nise as the ‘divine preparation’ for the spread of the 

1 Plinii Epp. x. 96, cf. Ramsay p. 219. Their morning meeting was purely 
religious, and consequently legal: ‘the Roman Government expressly allowed to 
all people the right of meeting for purely religious purposes.’ 

2 Lightfoot’s Ignatius i. pp. 17-21. Ramsay thinks that in Phrygia the Christian 
churches concealed themselves under the guise of collegia, but that later on, when 
concealment was impossible and unnecessary, the fiction was kept up for the purpose 
of securing for the local communities, even while Christianity was held a capital 
offence, a legal position as Benefit Societies. See Authority and Archaology pp. 380 ff., 
Ch. in Roman Empire p. 436. The Jewish communities were also classed with the 
Giaca ; cf. Josephus Ant. Iud. xrv. x. 8: [dios Katoap, 6 quérepos otparnyds Kat 


tmaros, ev To Stardypar. Kwriwy Odcous ovvdyer@ar Kara méALY, MOvOUS TOVTOUS 
So 5 h FE in 
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Gospel ; just as the Roman empire itself was another, 
and the general use of the Greek language, and the 
diffusion of the religion of the Jews through their 
dispersion, and the recognition in contemporary 
philosophy of the idea of the divine Reason or 
Word. But if the question be asked whether the 
influence of these contemporary guilds may not 
have modified the Christian religion in such a 
way as to be the cause of its assuming the form 
of an association or system of associations—the 
Church and the churches—the answer is a decisive 
negative.} 
For, in the first place, any conception of real (Ne sete 


of such in- 


affinity between the Church and the collegia was, fuence in 


Christian 


as the quotations above will have shown sufficiently, writers. 
quite foreign to the minds of the Christian writers. 
Tertullian indeed suggests a contrast between them 
based on the fact that Christians, and they alone, 
mutually supported one another and had all things 
common; but there was no consciousness of resem- 
blance.2 Nothing in fact was less characteristic of 
the Christian Church than those natural features of 
all association which it shared with the guilds, 
nothing less expressed the sentiments of its members 


* In some later developments Christianity may have borrowed in detail from con- 
temporary clubs, e.g. the subdivision of monastic bodies into decuriae and 
centuriae probably (see Boissier ii. p. 264 with reference to Jerome’s Ep. xxii.) ; 
again, some customs with reference to the dead and the use of the term memoria 
in this connexion (cf. weudprov, wemopirys), Boissier ii. p. 290. The term cvvodos 
was used for the meetings of guildsmen : cf. ceuvotdrn avvodos, Foucart p. 202, iepa 
obvodos (of an actors’ guild with immoral reputation) Boissier ii. p. 267 f.: but 
so obvious a term can hardly be said to have been borrowed to express the 
meetings of bishops. Also éx«Ayaia, but (see p. 30 n.*) not in the Christian 
sense. 

2 Fhe collegia were only very subordinately or slightly charitable associations 
(see Boissier i. pp. 302-304) ; the Greek épavo. perhaps even less. ‘Les Eranes,’ 
says Foucart (p. 145), ‘n’étaient pas des sociétés de secours mutuels.’ See, however, 
Jevons op. cit. p. 336. Their stipes menstruae were contributions to benefit- 
clubs, not monthly alms ; see Tertull. Apol. 39. The point of closest connexion 
between the Church and the guilds lay in the common meal ; the ‘love-feast’ of the 
Christians had shown very early its affinities to the guild suppers (1 Cor. xi. 17 ff.). 
But St. Paul meets this danger by marking the essential difference in origin and 
aim of the ‘Lord’s Supper.’ Historically, it was a development of the Paschal 
supper (St. Matt. xxvi. 17). 


(6) Christian 
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towards their ‘mother.’ ‘The resemblances’ between 
the Church and the collegia, says M. Boissier, ‘are 
striking at the first glance ; as soon as one approaches, 
the differences are apparent.’ + 

Secondly, the nomenclature of the Christian 
communities suggests the minimum of connex- 
ion.2 For in fact the Christian Church had its roots 
deep in Jewish soil. It derived from Judaism its 
characteristic nomenclature—that is to say, from a 
source much more ancient than the Roman empire 
or Greek society. The origin of the social form of 
Christianity is to be sought in the Jewish conception 
of the Messianic kingdom and in the deliberate inten- 
tion of Him, who founded the Church, in claiming to 
be the Messiah. 

(3) Does, then, the New Testament bear out the 
* position that Christ appeared as the founder and 
organizer of a visible society? This question shall 


2 Boissier ii. p. 302. See also Loening Die Gemeindeverfassung des Urchristen- 
thums (Halle, 1889) pp. 9 ff., and Hort The Christian Ecclesia pp. 128-9. 

? In the collegia and sodalicia we should hear of the album, or roll of members: 
the magistri: the quinquennales: the patroni: the gradus: the 
schola: the cena: the edituus: the quaestores. In the Greek épavo or 
6iacor we Should have the mpoorarns, the adpyovres, the émmeAntys, the Gaxopor, the 
ieporovoé, the ypaymarevs, the apyepariatys, the rauias, the réuevos. What an 
alien atmosphere to this is suggested by the Christian nomenclature! It is the 
pagan Lucian who speaks of Peregrinus as 9:acdpyns of the Christians. 

The characteristic Christian terms are derived from Jewish use ; e.g. éxxAnaia has, 
primarily at least, the sense of the holy people as such, the Church, rather than the 
classical sense of the assembly, i.e. the people gathered together for a special 
purpose ; and the former sense is based on Old Testament use. Dr. Hort (The 
Christian Ecclesia pp. 3 ff.) gives an account of the original meanings of the two 


Hebrew words 2/1) and MJ and their LXX renderings éx«Agota and cvvaywyy 
somewhat different from that which Trench (N. T. Synonyms p. 4) adopted from 
Vitringa. But at least after the Captivity the Hebrew mp and the Greek éxxAnaia 


had come to mean Israel or the sacred people (cf. Acts vii. 38), and it was in this 
sense that the word was adopted by our Lord. See Hort op. cit.pp. 10-11 Mvorijpuov 
again has (at first) the Old Testament meaning of a divine secret communicated, 
tather than the pagan sense of a mystery of initiation. See Hatch Biblical Greek 
(Oxford, 1889) pp. 57-61. So Bamtispos, evyapioria, tpdmeta Kuplov, érieors 
xetpav, eLouodrdynors, xpiopa, adeAdot, KaOéSpa, mpecBvrepos, moun, TpopyTns, 
evayyeAtorys, etc., are all terms of Jewish colouring. So perhaps is émioxoros (see 
App. Note x). The prominent Christian functions and titles, except such as were 
substantially new, descend with the whole religious basis of Christianity from the 
Jewish stock. 
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be answered from the evidence of (a) the Gospels, 
(8) the Acts, (vy) St. Paul’s Epistles. 

(a) The question may be approached with less (a) Evidence 

alarm because there is a remarkable unanimity Gospels. 
among men of the keenest historical insight in seeing 
in Jesus one who above all things came to found a 
society, a kingdom. ‘To deny,’ says the author of 
Ecce Homo, ‘that Christ did undertake to found and 
to legislate for a new theocratic society, and that he 
did claim the office of Judge of mankind, is indeed 
possible, but only to those who altogether deny the 
credibility of the extant biographies of Christ. If 
those biographies be admitted to be generally trust- 
worthy, then Christ undertook to be what we have 
described ; if not, then of course this, but also every 
other, account of him falls to the ground.’ ‘The 
city of God, of which the Stoics doubtfully and 
feebly spoke, was now set up before the eyes of men. 
It was no insubstantial city, such as we fancy in the 
clouds, no invisible pattern such as Plato thought 
might be laid up in heaven, but a visible corporation 
whose members met together to eat bread and drink 
wine, and into which they were initiated by bodily 
immersion in water.’1 

There are three lines of evidence which seem to 
make the truth of this position clear :-— 

First, there is the method of Christ. Nothing is (i The 
more remarkable than the refusal of Christ to Chia?” 
commit Himself to men as He found them. There 
is something at first sight repellent in the solemn 
words of St. John: ‘Jesus did not commit Himself 


+ Ecce Homo [18th ed.] pp. 39, 128. On this subject of Christ’s institution of a 
visible Church, I should like to refer (among more recent writers) to Dean Church’s 
Advent Sermons ii and iii, and his Oxford House Paper No. xvii; Dr. Stanton’s 
Jewish and Christian Messiah; Bp. Westcott’s Essay on ‘The Two Empires’ 
in his Epp. of St. John; Dr. Holland’s Creed and Character; Dr. Milligan’s 
Resurrection of our Lord, lect. vi, and Bp. Robertson’s Regnum Dei, lect. ii. 
See also Archbishop Whately Kingdom of Christ Essay ii. init. and F. D. Maurice 
Kingdom of Christ i. p. 285 f. Among older English writers no one contends more 
powerfully for the church idea than William Law in his Letters to the Bishop of Bangor. 
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(to those who first believed in His name, when they 
saw the miracles), because He knew all men, and 
needed not that any should testify of man, for He 
knew what was in man.’!_ That sad secret of human 
nature—its lamentable untrustworthiness—the secret 
which in slow, embittering experience has often 
turned enthusiasts into cynics and made philan- 
thropists mad—Jesus knew it to start with. And, 
knowing it, He would not build His spiritual edifice 
on the shifting sands of such a humanity. It was not 
that He distrusted the capacity of human nature 
for the highest life. On the contrary, He came to 
proclaim the brotherhood of all men under the realized 
fatherhood of God—but not the brotherhood of men 
as they were. Except ye be converted, He said, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.? Man must have a fresh start: he must be 
built upon a fresh foundation: he must be re- 
generated, converted, if he is to be fit for sonship 
and for brotherhood. So Jesus Christ set Himself 
to give humanity a fresh start from a new centre, 
and that centre Himself. To do this He withdraws 
from the many upon the few. To the multitude 
He speaks in parables, ‘that seeing they may not 
see, and hearing they may not understand.’ Only 
a few, whom He sees capable of earnest self-sacrifice, 
of perseverance, of enlightenment, are gradually 
initiated into His secrets. These are ‘the disciples.’ 
These He trains with slow and patient care to 
appreciate His Person. From the most ready of 
these He elicits, after a time, by solemn questioning 
a formal confession of His Messiahship—a formal 
confession that He, the Son of Man, is also the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. This thorough 


2 St. John ii. 23-25. 
® St. Matt. xviii. 3; St. John iii. s. 
® St. Matt. xvi. 16. 
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recognition of His claim gives Him something to 
depend upon. He has got down to the rock; He 
can begin to build! ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jona; and I say unto thee that thou art Rock-Man, 
and on this rock (the rock of this human person 
acknowledging My divine Sonship and mission) I 
will build my new Israel? This gives us the clue 
to His method. All along Christ had had in view 
this foundation of the Church, and we see now what 
He had been waiting for. It was till He had won 
out of the hearts of His disciples that absolute 
devotion to His own Person, that complete acknow- 
ledgment of His claim, which would enable them to 
look away from all else and become the stable 
nucleus of a new society which was to represent 
His Name. Indeed, the more we study the Gospels, 
the more clearly we shall recognise that Christ did 
not cast His Gospel loose upon the world—the world 
which was so incapable of appreciating it; that 
would have been indeed to cast His pearls before 
swine; but He directed all His efforts to making a 
home for it, and that by organizing a band of men 
called ‘out of the world’ and consecrated into a holy 
unity, who were destined to draw others in time 
after them out of all ages and nations. On this 
‘little flock’ He fixed all His hopes. He prayed 
not for the world, but for those whom God had 
given Him out of the world. These in wonderful 
ways He meant to link to Himself in an indissoluble 
unity, as the branches to the vine, that they might 
live as an organized body in the world, yet distinct 


2 All the idea ofthis paragraph is admirably expressed in the sermon ‘ The Rock 
of the Church’ in Holland Creed and Character pp. 46-49. ‘Pity, infinite pity, 
He gave [the crowds]}—but Himself He never gave ; He could not commit Himself 
unto them. His work, His mission, His purpose on earth—how could they receive 
it? how could they understand it? . . . How can He build [the new house of God] 
on that loose and shifting rubble, on that blind movement of the crowd, so vague 
and so undetermined ?’ 

2 See Hort Christian Ecclesia p. 10. 

3 St. John xvii., and the whole of the last discourses. 
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from it—alive with His life, sanctified through His 
truth, enlightened by His Spirit. Christ then by 
His whole method declared His intention to found 
a Church, a visible society of men—which should be 
distinct from the world and independent of it, even 
while it should present before the eyes of all men 
the spectacle of what their common life might 
become. 

Secondly, the intention of Christ to found a social 
organization is apparent in the solemn ceremonies 
which He instituted as tokens of discipleship as well 
as channels of grace. The sacraments are soczal cere- 
monies. Baptism had formed part of the ceremony 
of initiating a proselyte into the Jewish Church. As 
used by John the Baptist, it had been in distinct 
relation to the coming of the Messianic kingdom. 
As adopted by Christ, it was no doubt meant to admit 
into the kingdom which had come, the Church of the 
new covenant.1 And whatever possible ambiguity 
attends the conception of baptism in this respect, is 
removed by the other sacrament. The Eucharist is 
nothing if not social. Its whole natural basis as a 
common meal implies a community. Christ, then, in 
making baptism and the Eucharist the sacraments of 
His kingdom, just as in making love of the brethren 
the characteristic of His disciples, emphasized His 
intention to attach men to Himself not as individuals 
but as members of a brotherhood. 

Lastly, and perhaps most profoundly, the inten- 
tion of Christ to found a society is involved in His 


1 Dr. Hatch calls this an ‘unproved assumption’ (B. L.2 pref. p. xii). I should 
have thought that all possible doubt was set at rest by the parallel institution of 
the Eucharist. That at least is the sacrament of a society. But I cannot under- 
stand Dr. Hatch expressing a doubt that baptism had the social significance. It 
was never an individual purification amongst the Jews (see Edersheim’s Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah i. pp. 272-274); it was always in connexion with the 
covenant which was with a race. The baptism of a Jewish proselyte was his incor- 
poration with the race—‘his new birth.’ See Sabatier La Didaché p. 84 f. (an 
excellent passage on the relation of Christian to Jewish Baptism) ; Taylor Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles p. 55 f.; and Edersheim ii. app. xii (on the antiquity of the 
practice). Cf. also 1 Cor, x. 2. 
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whole claim to be the Messiah. The Messianic king 
of the Old Testament is the centre of a Messianic 
kingdom; the suffering Servant of Jehovah, by whose 
stripes men are healed, is no mere individual, but 
also the embodiment and representative of the 
chosen race! Christ, then, when He came as the 
Messiah, brought the kingdom. ‘The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand’—that is John the Baptist’s mes- 
sage, that is the first word of Christ’s preaching.? 
But in Him it was more than ‘at hand.’ It had 
come wzfox men and was among them.? John the 
Baptist had been outside it, but now there were those 
who were inside it, and who, though they were but 
little, were ‘greater’ than John the Baptist on that 
very account.*’ A kingdom which has thus a definite 
limit in time must be in some sense an outward 
institution and not a mere invisible idea or force. 
Christ had indeed to elevate the conceptions of 
His disciples so that they might understand its 
spiritual nature and object; but though it was 
spiritual, though it was not adapted to the carnal 
wants of the Jews, though it was not ‘of this 
world,’ yet it was to be zz the world—‘a net to 
gather of every kind,’ a visible society, that is, in 
which evil and good should be mixed.> Christ then 


2 Stanton Jewish and Christian Messiah p. 122 f. 

2 But only the first word, and then, too, with the addition given by St. Mark— 
memAjpwrat 6 kacpos (Stanton 1b. p. 218). . 

3 St. Matt. xi. 11, 12, xii. 28; St. Luke xi. 20, xvi. 16, xvii. 21. In spite of 
Dalman Worte Jesu p. 119, and Dr. F. Field Notes on Trans. of N. T. (Camb. 
1899) p. 71, I think évrds tueyv may mean ‘among’ you. The kingdom of heaven, 
our Lord tells the Pharisees, is not to be found by close watching (raparjpyots). 
It will not be manifest to those who wait merely on external observation. (Lo, here! 
or Lo, there!) For it has already passed your frontiers (cf. xi. 20 éA@acev éf’ dpas) 
and is among you; see the two examples from Xenophon in Grimm-Thayer’s 
Lexicon. But in the absence of similar examples in Greek more akin to St. Luke’s 
this meaning cannot be pressed. 

* St. Matt. xi. 11, 12. 

5 St. Matt. xiii. 47; cf. xxii. 2 (the Marriage of the King’s Son). ‘ Let us suppose,’ 
says William Law (Letter iii., near the beginning), ‘ that the Church of Christ was this 
invisible number of people united to Christ by such internal invisible graces; is it 
possible that a kingdom consisting of this one particular sort of people invisibly 
good should be like a net that gathers of every kind of fish?” 
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came to establish a ‘kingdom of God’ or a ‘kingdom 
of heaven.’ + 

Some modern scholars? have reached the conclusion 
that this expression in our Lord’s mouth must have 
signified ‘divine rule’ rather than ‘a divinely governed 
state.’ But it certainly meant that the prophetic 
ideal of the Old Testament was being realized, and 
that ideal certainly included a human society governed 
and indwelt by God. Moreover, no idea less concrete 
than this can really satisfy either the Gospel ex- 
pressions already referred to, or others in which the 
Church—Christ’s reformed Israel—is practically 
identified with the kingdom of heaven.? It is only 
because the Church is both a human organization and 
a divine kingdom that a divine sanction can attach 
to its legislative and judicial decisions: that what 
it binds or looses on earth is bound or loosed in 
heaven, and whose sins it forgives are forgiven, 
whose sins it retains are retained. 

Is then Christ’s new society, the Church, simply 
identical with the kingdom of heaven? To answer 
this question a distinction must be drawn in view of 
the double sense in which the kingdom is said to 
come. In one sense the kingdom is already come; 
that is, it is established in spiritual power and all 
its forces are at work. But, as St. Augustin has 
expressed it, ‘non adhuc regnat hoc regnum’; for it 
has yet to grow like the mustard-seed, to work its 
way like the leaven through all the institutions of 
the world, it has yet to bear its universal witness ‘to 
all the nations’; only so at last can the kingdom 
come in glory. Thus in one sense the kingdom 
already exists, in another sense it has yet to 


1 The expressions appear to mean the same thing. ‘Heaven’ is God less per- 
sonally conceived: see St. Matt. xxi. 25, St. Luke xv. 18; and cf. Robertson 
Regnum Det p. 63. 

2 See Robertson, p. 59, following Dalman, and cf. Sanday in Hastings’ Dict. of 
Bible ii. pp. 619 ff. 

® St. Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 17-20; St. John xx. 22, 23. 
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appear. In this latter sense, then, the Church 
prepares for the kingdom rather than zs it.2 But 
in the first sense, though the ‘kingdom of God’ 
remains a less definite and concrete term than ‘the 
Church,’ yet the Church can be so far identified 
with the ‘kingdom’ that St. Peter, as the Church’s 
future steward, receives the promise of ‘the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven’—the power, that is, by 
admitting to the Church and excluding from it, to 
admit men to or exclude them from the kingdom 
of God. 

Christ, then, according to the evidence of the 
Gospels, founded a community of men, a Church, to 
be the depository of the gospel which He came to 
bring, to be the household in which His stewards 
should dispense the food of God until He should come 
again ;? and in the great forty days, when He spoke 
to His disciples of the things concerning the kingdom 
of God, He spoke to them as the first representatives 
of that visible society which was to be at least its 
earthly counterpart. 

We must not suppose that the institution by Christ (The Church 


not exclu- 


of a Church with a definite limit and an exclusive sive.) 


+ All this is expressed in the double use of all the characteristic Gospel terms, as 
(1) of things already being enjoyed; (2) of things hoped for. We are sons, yet 
we ‘wait for the adoption’; we are redeemed, yet we wait for ‘ the redemption of 
our bodies’; we ave saved, yet only in the future will ‘our salvation draw nigh,’ it 
is now only ‘nearer than when we believed.’ Here in fact the kingdom is in 
power—not in glory or final fulfilment. But it is because the present Church is a 
simple anticipation of the Church as it is to be—the same society at an earlier stage— 
that even now it is called ‘heavenly.’ We have been ‘ made to sit in heavenly 
places’: we have ‘tasted the powers of the world to come’: the institutions of 
the Church are ‘ the heavenly things’: and we ‘are come unto the heavenly Jeru- 
salem’ (Eph. i. 3, ii. 6; Heb. vi. 5, ix. 23, xii. 22). 

2 Cf. Didache ix. 4: ‘Let Thy Church be gathered together from the ends of 
the earth into Thy kingdom.’ Clem. ad Cor. 42: ot amdorodo . . . é€fdOov 
evayyeArgouevoe THY Bactrciay Tod Oeod péAdety epxerOat. Cf. Church’s Advent 
Sermons p. 70: the Kingdom of God ‘has its witness, its representative in the 
universal Church of Christ. Nothing can be an adequate representation of that 
invisible kingdom of God; it extends, even on earth, beyond even the bounds of 
the universal Church. But His Church is the designated and appointed recognition 
of His kingdom.’ Jb. p. 72: the Church is ‘ the religious body which He has called 
into being, to be the shadow and instrument of His kingdom.’ 

3 St. Luke xii. 42, 43. 
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claim is a narrowing of His love... The claim which 
the Church makes on every man simply corresponds 
to his moral needs as Christ interprets them. It is 
because He loves all that He established a Czvztas 
Det, wide enough for all, in order to their spiritual 
recovery. The Church would indeed represent a 
narrowing of the divine love if any were by Christ’s 
will excluded from it. But it is open to all. And 
as there are those to whom ‘the gospel of the 
kingdom’ has never come, or never come with its 
true appeal, so we are assured that God’s purpose is 
larger than His Church on earth.2, There are ‘last’ 
in the knowledge of God here and now who shall be 
‘first’ in His final acceptance, because they practised 
all they knew. 

(8) When Christ speaks to St. Peter of the 
foundation of the Church, it is still in the future. 
The Church only receives its commission to all 
nations after His Resurrection. It comes into 
actual corporate life only with the Pentecostal 
gift. Thus the Church goes forth for the first 
time in the Acts of the Apostles as a visible 
community, vitalized by Christ’s Spirit, to be the 
representative on earth of the risen and ascended 
Lord.® 


1 See Holland Creed and Character sermon iv. ‘The Secret of the Church,’ esp. 
Pp. 59, 60. ‘God’s love in Christ found itself limited. ... How? Not by the 
Church, but by the crowd, by the block o fblind and heedless ignorance.’ 

2 See esp. St. Matt. xxv. 31 f. Cf. Dr. Pusey’s Responsibility of Intellect in 
Matters of Faith p. 44 [ed. 1879]: ‘In those ever open portals there enter that 
countless multitude whom the Church knew not how to win . . . or, alas! neglected 
to win them. ... In whatever hatred, or contempt, or blasphemy of Christ 
nurtured, God has His own elect, who ignorantly worship Him, whose ignorant fear 
or longing He Who inspired it will accept.’ 

3 ‘To [the Church] alone,’ says Prof. Milligan (Resurrection of our Lord, second 
edition, p. 218), ‘as the representative of the Risen Lord, is the power entrusted 
by which [His] work may be successfully accomplished. We know that this can be 
done by no other means than the agency of the Spirit; and it would seem that 
the gift of the Spirit is bestowed only through the Church as the organ upon earth 
of the Risen and Glorified Lord in heaven. We dare not indeed restrain the 
power of the Almighty ; but what we have to do with is His plan; and of that plan 
what has now been said appears to be one of the most striking characteristics. 
. .. It appears to be the teaching of the New Testament that, as it is the pre- 
rogative of Christ in His glorified humanity to bestow the Spirit, so it is only 
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That Christianity in the Acts is represented by 
a community, there can surely be no doubt. The 
souls ‘who were added’ at Jerusalem ‘continued 
steadfast in the Apostles’ teaching and fellowship.’ 
They were members of a society more or less 
organized. They had all things common. Salvation 
was in the community; ‘the Lord added into one, 
day by day, those who were being saved.’! As the 
new religion spread over Galilee and Samaria it was 
still ‘the Church.”2 ‘The Church’ at Antioch, 
where Christians got their new name,’ is the same 
society extending itself to a new city. So when 
St. Paul went abroad, he founded ‘churches’ to 
prepare men for the kingdom.4 And _ the local 
churches are but branches of one stock. Behind 
the churches is the Church represented by the 
Apostles. This is the truth which is impressed on 
the narrative of the Apostolic Conference with its 
authoritative direction to the churches—‘It seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us to lay upon you 
no greater burden than these necessary things.’® 
This is only the exhibition in act of the authority 
given by Jesus Christ to His society over its members, 
to bind and to loose with heavenly sanction. 

(y) The picture presented in the Acts is the same 
as that of which we become spectators in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. He writes to ‘the Church of God which 
is at Corinth, and that church is undoubtedly a 


through the Church, as the representative of that glorified humanity, that the in- 
fluences of the Spirit are communicated to the world.’ He emphasizes earlier (p. 204) 
the visible unity which the Church was meant to have as the representative of the 
Risen Christ. 

2 Acts ii. 41-47. 

2 Acts ix. 31: ‘The Church through the whole of Judaea and Galilee and 
Samaria had peace.’ Occasionally of course a convert, like the Ethiopian eunuch, 
might belong to other countries. 

3 Acts xiii. 1; xi. 26. On the significance of the exact form Christiani see 
Simcox’s Early Church History p. 62: on the analogy of Herodiani, Pompeiani, 
etc., it suggests, not the disciples of a school, but the adherents of a leader or 
king. 

* Acts xiv. 22, 23; XV. 413 xvi. 5. 

5 Acts xv. 28. 


(y) Evidence 
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| 
visible body containing good and bad members 
alike. It is a ‘temple of God,’ but a temple which 
sin can corrupt;! a chosen people, but one like 
that of the old covenant, capable of like failure ;* 
it is the ‘ body of Christ’ through sacramental parti- 
cipation in His life, but there may be ‘schism in the 
body.’ St. Paul then conceives of the local church 
as a visible community of mixed character, but 
with unmistakable limits. The distinction between 
‘those within’ and ‘those without’ is very marked.* 
But each local church is only one representative of 
the Church which is general. St. Paul governs each 
particular church in accordance with the evangelical 
tradition of truth and life, which is common to all 
and to which he is himself subject.5 He passes back 
imperceptibly, without any break in thought, from 
the churches to the Church; ® the Church in fact 
simply (as far as this world is concerned) conszsts of 
the churches. Thus, when in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians he is drawing out the spiritual significance 
of the Church as ‘the body of Christ, the fulness of 
Him who filleth all in all ’—when he is declaring it 
to be one, in virtue alike of the one life which it 
derives from Christ by the communication of the 
Spirit, and of the one truth which ‘apostles and 
prophets’ delivered from Christ, and of the love in 
which it must bind both Jews and Gentiles in one? 

1 1 Cor. iii. 17. 2 1 Cor. x. I-13. 

31 Cor. x. 16; xii. 12-28. It is of course plain why the imperfections of the 
Church are dwelt on in connexion with the local societies: they are naturally 
matters of specially local concern and local treatment. 

« 1Cor.v. 9-13; cf. xiv. 23; 2Cor. vi.14f. Ofcourse the brethren at a particular 
place, as at Rome when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to ‘the saints’ there, may not 
yet have been completely organized into a local church. That was, as it is now, a 
work of time. But a Christian, as such, is a member of the Christian society, and, 
unless in exceptional circumstances, of an organized local church. 

5 x Cor. xi. 2 ‘ The traditions’; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 6; 1 Cor. vii. 17 ‘So 
ordain I in all the Churches’; Gal. i. 7, 8 ‘Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
should preach unto you any other gospel . . . let him be anathema.” 

® 1 Cor. xii. 28, xv. 9; Gal. i. 13. 


? Eph.iy. 3-16: it is ‘one body’ in virtue of the ‘ one Spirit’ whose indwelling is 
Christ’s indwelling ; owns ‘ one Lord’ in the power of ‘ one faith’ and the consecra- 
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—he is indeed describing the Christian society ‘from 
an ideal point of view’; that is to say, he is describ- 
ing all that the Church potentially is, as when we 
too proclaim the Church ‘one, holy, and catholic’: 1 
nevertheless it is the visible, actual Church of which 
he is speaking,? the Church to which Christ gave 
visible officers, ‘some apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers,’ for the full 
equipment of the Church with a view to what it is 
to do and what it is to become. This visible hier- 
archy belongs plainly to a visible society—exactly 
that same society which St. Paul similarly describes 
in his Epistle to the Corinthians as ‘the body of 
Christ,’ even as part of Christ, the Church in which 
‘God set first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers,’ 4 that is the general community which is 
locally represented in the churches of Corinth and 
Ephesus. St. Paul then means by the Church a 


tion of one baptism; and it knows no God and Father but one. It ought to live, 
therefore, in the unity of love (ver. 3): to maintain the ‘ bond of peace’ is a duty 
which men may ignore, but the inward unity of life, though dependent on onward 
facts (e.g. ‘ one baptism ’), is a reality, whether recognised in practice or not. 

1 The Church has never yet so developed all the fulness within her as to exhibit 
herself in her full catholic glory and holiness as the ‘bride of Christ.’ She is 
potentially more than she is actually. Potentially catholic, for example, she still 
leaves outside her fold the mass of Oriental peoples. 

? See Pfleiderer’s account of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Paulinism ii. pp. 190- 
193) and Hort’s Ecclesia p. 169 ; and my own Ephesians pp. 140 ff. 

3 ‘The Christ ’ consists of the head and the members (1 Cor. xii. 12). 

4 1 Cor. xii. 27-28. This passage (vv. 12-28) about the body of Christ, taken with 
such passages as Gal. iii. 27 (‘ baptized into Christ’) and 1 Cor. x. 16, 17 (about the 
Eucharist), seems to me to contain all the truth that is developed in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians; nor can I see that there is anything in the expression ‘the Church, 
the pillar and ground (or ‘‘a pillar and stay ’’) of the truth’ (1 Tim. iii. 15), which 
might not have occurred in the Epistle to the Ephesians or in that to the Corinthians. 

5 Dr. Hatch calls it ‘an unproved assumption ’ that ‘ the Church of which St. Paul 
speaks as the body of Christ, ‘‘ the fulness of Him which filleth all in all,” is really, 
as the Augustinian theory assumes it to be, a visible society or aggregation of 
societies’ (B. L.® pref. p. xii). His view appears to coincide with that of Bishop 
Hoadly, who was Law’s opponent. The Bishop held ‘as the only true account of 
the Church of Christ,’ in general, that it was ‘the number of men, whether small 
or great,’ who were sincere Christians—i.e. the invisible society of the elect. This, 
he held, is what St. Paul calls the Church. ‘Can it be supposed,’ he pleads, ‘ that a 
raan’s being of the Invisible Church of Christ is inconsistent with his joining himself 
with any Visible Church?’ but the first is essential, the second is voluntary. Law 
deals with trenchant power with this utterly unscriptural distinction between the 
‘ universal invisible’ and ‘ particular visible’ Churches (Letter iii. section 1 ‘ Of the 
Nature of the Church’). 
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society as visible as the churches which repre- 
sent it. 
This doc: It is sometimes argued that St. Paul could not 


trine of th 
Church not have believed in salvation through the Church, be- 


inconsistent 


with just cause this contradicts his doctrine of the justifying 
faith : effect of individual faith! But in fact there is no 
such contradiction. The Christian life is a corre- 
spondence between the grace communicated from 
without and the inward faith which, justifying us 
before God, opens out the avenues of communication 
between man and God, and enables man to appro- 
priate and to use the grace which he receives in 
Christ. There is thus no antagonism, though there 
is a distinction, between grace and faith. Now grace 
comes to Christians through soczal sacraments, as 
members of one ‘Spirit-bearing body.’ ‘By one 
Spirit are we all baptized into one body’ ; ‘we being 
many are one bread and one body, for we are all 
partakers of that one bread.’2 Thus the doctrine of 
the Church as the household of grace is the comple- 
ment, not the contradiction, of the doctrine of faith. 
Faith is no faith if it isolates a man from the fellow- 
ship of the one body, and the one body has no 
salvation except for the sons of faith. Ignatius then 
with his strenuous insistence on churchmanship can 
rightly, so far, ‘claim to be a good Paulinist.’? In 
fact St. Paul’s teaching about the Church is given 
nowhere with more practical force than in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, which belong to that 
very group of Epistles in which he fights the battle 
of faith. And both principles are brought into play 
by him to vindicate against Judaism the catholicity 
of the Gospel. Christianity is a catholic religion, he 
argues in his earlier Epistles, because it appeals to a 


faculty as universal as human nature—the faculty of 


1 Pfleiderer Hibbert Lectures lecture vi. 
® x Cor. xii, 13,°x. 17. 
® Pfleiderer op. cit. p. 262 ; Ignatius ad Philad. 8. 
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faith: men are justified by nothing of national or 
local observance like the Law; ‘it is one God who 
will justify the circumcision by faith and the uncir- 
cumcision through faith.’ Christianity is catholic, he 
argues again in effect, in the Epistles of the first 
captivity, because the Person of Christ is a catholic, 
a universal Personality; ‘by Him were all things 
created—by Him and for Him—and in Him all 
things have their consistence. Therefore also His 
redemptive power transcends all local, national dis- 
tinctions ; ‘He hath made both (Jews and Gentiles) 
one... in one body.’* For the unity of that body, 
in which on the basis of faith the Gospel offers 
sanctification to mankind, is by its very essence as 
the body of Christ universal in its capacity. But 
these two grounds of catholicity are correlative, not 
antagonistic. 

Once again, if there be such a thing as liberty in norwith the 
law or a ‘law of liberty,’4 the obligations of church ueseme: 
membership and the authority of a common rule of 
truth are not in any way antagonistic to the freedom 
of the spirit. The good citizen, whether of the earthly 
or heavenly city, is free zz the law by being at one 
with the spirit of the law. Here again the same 
St. Paul held to both sides of the antithesis which 
is represented by authority and freedom, by fellow- 
ship and individuality. 

The doctrine of the Church is indeed only one but agree. 
expression of a principle as broad as human society 2°01 


principle of 
—the principle that man realizes his true self only 2." 
by relation to a community, that ‘he is what he is 

only as a member of society.’ Aristotle said of old 

that ‘the society (the city) is prior to the individual’ 
—-prior, that is, in idea, because it is essential to his 

being really man, because man is by his very essence 


1 Rom. iii. 30. 2 Col. i. 16, 17. 
2 Eph. ii. 14-16. 4 St. James i. 25. 
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‘a social animal.’!_ By isolating himself he hin 
he narrows himself, he perishes: by merging hit 
in the larger whole he realizes his true individu 
and his true freedom. So when God sent redemy 
upon the earth, He sent it in a community or |} 
dom. Fellowship with God is to be won thr 
fellowship with His Son, but that not otherwise 

through fellowship with His Church. ‘That ye 
have fellowship wth us’—that is why St. John w 
his Epistle 2—‘and truly our fellowship is with 
Father and with His Son Jesus Christ.’ Nor ar 
to suppose that this association is only a tempc 
and painful expedient—that we are to submit t 
one bodv for a while in order to live a more sepz 
and isolated life hereafter. No, as the life of perfe 
humanity ® is presented to us in the vision of 
Apocalypse, it is the life of a City indissolubly 
It is the life of the one bride of Christ, the 
humanity, whose white robes are the distinctive 
coincident, ‘righteousnesses of the saints.’ + 

Two miscon- Now that we have brought this investigation 


ceptions of 


the growth conclusion, we are in a position to repudiate 


of the 


Church. ways of conceiving the development of Christian 
(x) Thatit (1) It has been represented ° as if at the first s 


developed 5 a ts % Ns 
out ofpre we must conceive of Christians rather as indivi 


vious indi- s es 3 a 

vidualism, believers who were led to unite in local associat 
This is accounted for by the ‘tendency to ass 
tion, characteristic of the Roman empire of 


date. But association was not at first a ‘f 


| 


+ On the Greek idea of the méAts see Newman Politics of Aristotle i. p. 5¢ 
strongly individualized unity which impresses its dominant idea on its mei 
etc. 

2 1 St. Johni. 3. ‘ Manifeste ostendit B. Iohannes quia quicumque societate 
Deo habere desiderant primo ecclesiae societati debent adunari’ (Bede, quo 
Westcott in loc.). 

* Tam not wishing to deny that St. John is representing the Church as she r 
cf. Milligan The Revelation of St. John p. 228. But it is certainly a picture c 
she will not only be, but be wholly and manifestly, hereafter. 

4 Rev. xix. 8. 

5 By Dr. Hatch (B. L. p. 29 f.), if I understand him rightly. Dr. Sanday int 
him otherwise (Expositor, Jan. 1887, p. 10 n.). 
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habit’; it was not ‘universally recognised as a 
primary duty’; it did not ‘invariably follow belief.’ 
Afterwards the local associations succeed in so 
asserting themselves over individual Christians that 
adhesion to a community ceases to be voluntary; a 
man is no Christian unless he belongs to one. This 
is the state of things which the Ignatian letters are 
intended to promote. Still, however, Christians 
might be supposed to unite in Churches how and 
where they pleased. But later this ‘free right of 
association’ vanishes ;+ each Church with its bishop 
and presbytery asserts itself as the exclusive local 
‘ark of the covenant.’ All who would be within the 
pale must belong to this one and none other. This 
is the successful contention of Cyprian. Still later 
these authoritative local Churches grow into closer 
and closer combination. The idea of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Faith, due to St. Irenaeus,” had already 
formed a bond of union under a common authorita- 
tive Creed: now the churches become one great 
confederation of societies in a unity which found 
expression in ecumenical councils with their common 
authority. Gradually, meanwhile, the hierarchical 
gradations amongst the various bishops develop on 
the lines of the imperial system. 

Now this mode of conceiving the progress of Chris- —a theory 
2 . eee - i . A contrary to 
tianity is in direct violation of the evidence. The theevidence. 
only evidence produced for the supposed first stage 
which preceded obligatory association consists in 
the fact that the earliest church teachers found it 
necessary to preach the duty of association, ‘if not 
as an article of the Christian faith, at least as an 
element of Christian practice.’4 This is evidenced 
by the warning in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
against forsaking the Christian assemblies ;° by St. 


1 Hatch B. L. pp. 103-106. 
2 Jb. p. 96: ‘Its first elaboration and setting forth was due to one man’s genius.” 
3 Ib. pp. 97, 175-189. 4 Ib. p. 29. 5 Hebrews x. 25. 
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Jude’s denunciation of those who ‘separate them- 
selves’; ! by the passages in the Shepherd of Hermas# 
about those who ‘have separated themselves’ and so 
‘lose their own souls.” What do such utterances really 
go to prove? A tendency to slackness on the part 
of those who had been Christians* and as such had 
hitherto frequented the assemblies of the Church—a 
sin of schism, denounced like any other sin. But the 
idea is nowhere discernible that every Christian was 
not, as such, a member of the Church, bound to the 
obligations of membership.* Schism is a sin in 
Scripture® as really as in Ignatius’ letters. Next, 
the supposed right of free association into churches 
never existed. No doubt the tendency to associa- 
tion in the Roman empire made (as has been said) 
for the spread of the Christian Church. It made the 
idea of a Church easier to men’s minds. But more 
than this the facts of the case will not allow us to 
grant. Christ Himself constituted the Church and 
gave it its authority, so that it came upon men as a 
divine gift, with a divine claim, through the apostolic 
preaching. ‘Jesus,’ says Dr. Stanton, ‘never speaks 
of the kingdom as something which men could con- 
stitute for themselves; it must come to them.’ & 
From the beginning of Christianity it came to men 
and took them up, one by one, out of their isolation 
and alienation from God into its holy and blessed 
fellowship. It was never a creation of their own by 
free association. The idea is a figment. From the 
first each local church with its organization repre- 
sented the divine will for man’s salvation in one 


1 St. Jude 19. 2 See above pp. 18-19. 

® That they had been members of the Church is quite plain in the passages quoted 
from Hermas. 

‘ Of course he might find himself in an isolated position away from church 
privileges, as may happen to-day. 

® The ‘heretic’ is the man of self-willed, separatist tendencies (Tit. iii. ro). Cf. 
St. Jude 19; St. Matt. xviii. 17. 

* Jewish and Christian Messiah p. 218. 
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body. Those who would share what Christ came to 
give must be added to it. Once added to it, they 
cannot but remain in it, dutiful children of the divine 
mother, loyal citizens of the city of the saints. Thus 
Cyprian’s vigorous condemnation of schismatics who 
broke off from the Church at Carthage or in Rome 
involved no new principle at all,t nothing that was 
not implied in Ignatius’ cry—‘one Eucharist, one altar, 
one bishop ’2—or in Clement of Rome’s remonstrance 
with the schismatical party at Corinth. Nor was the 
Catholic Apostolic Faith an idea originated or sub- 
stantially developed by Irenaeus, though he gave it 
a new and powerful application. Irenaeus is anything 
rather than a genius who originates. This idea of 
the universal authoritative tradition of the Christian 
faith, as it made possible in a later epoch the general 
councils, as it inspired Clement in Alexandria quite 
as much as Irenaeus in the West, so in earlier days 
it made possible the ‘Catholic Epistles, ? and was 
present in the Church since men first rallied to the 
apostolic doctrine. Whatever development there 
was, then, from the day of Pentecost till the Council 
of Chalcedon did not touch the truth of the visible 
Church or aggregation of churches, which it always 
presupposed, nor the corresponding obligation of 
membership in it: it presupposed the doctrine of 
the visible Church with its threefold unity in the 
life which it derived from its Head, Christ, in the 
truth of the apostolic tradition, and in the fellowship 
and intercourse of love. 
(2) It remains to point out that this idea of the (2) That the 

Church, known as Catholicism, was not the creation varias 


. . . develop- 
of western influences and cannot historically be ment: 


1 The Eastern Churches which were at first inclined to accept Novatian would 
have accepted him as the bishop of Rome, not as one among a number. The question 
was simply who was the bishop. See further in chap. 1. p. 151 n°. 

* ad Philad. 4. 

® Harnack Die Lehre der zwolf A postel (Texte 4. Untersuch, ii. Band, Heft 2) p. 105, 


but there is 
an original 
doctrine of 
the visible 
Church 
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identified (as is sometimes! done) with Romanism. 
Was there, then, nothing new in that western concep- 
tion of the Church which was finally expressed in the 
mediaeval papacy? Novelty there undoubtedly was, 
but it was not in any sense the doctrine of the 
visible Church. What then do the facts of history 
allow us to describe as Catholicism and what as 
Romanism ? 

Church unity in the New Testament is expressed 
primarily in such metaphors as those of the body 
of Christ or the Vine with its branches. What 
primarily constitutes the unity of the Church is the 
life of Christ derived to its members by His Spirit. 
The Church is one on account of the spiritual presence 
which makes her the temple of God or the ‘ Christ- 
bearer.’ None the less the Church is an external 
reality, a visible society; for the principle of the 
Incarnation, which governs the Church, links the 
inward to the outward, the spiritual to the material 
—there is ‘one body’ as well as ‘one Spirit.’ 
Spiritual gifts are given by sacraments, and sacra- 
ments are visible and social ceremonies of incorpora- 
tion, or benediction, or feeding. Thus the Christian’s 
spiritual privileges depend on membership of a visible 
society ; but the visible society exists not as an instru- 
ment of external secular authority, but as the divine 
home of spiritual edification, for the ‘ building up of 
the body of Christ,’ for the ‘ perfecting’ of man ‘into 
one ’—into the unity of the life of God.? Therefore 


1 See for this idea, in a curiously unhistorical shape, Allen’s Continuity of Christian 
Thought pp. 100-105, Cf. Harnack’s Dogmengesch. i. pp. 362-371 [ed.1, 1909, pp. 480- 
496] (Katholisch u. Rémisch) ; also Renan’s Hibbert Lectures. The latter assumes in 
support of his theory that St. Luke’s writings (p. 132), the ‘ Preaching of Peter’— 
the basis of the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions (p. 134)—and probably the 
Pastoral Epistles (p. 163), derive from the Roman Church and represent its ideas. 
At least the Pastoral Epistles, like the Ignatian (p. 170), exhibit what is character- 
istically the Roman temper! 

2 St. John xvii. 23; St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians iv. 13 eis avdpa réAeoy : 
see also on the Shepherd of Hermas, above p.17. It is characteristic of the scriptural 
and fundamental idea of church unity that it should be a progressive thing, pro- 
gressing with a spiritual advance ; not an external thing once for all imposed. The 
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the instrument of unity is the Spirit ; the basis of the 
unity is Christ, the Mediator ; the centre of the unity 
is in the heavens, where the Church’s exalted Head 
lives in eternal majesty—human, yet glorified. If it 
be the case, as Ignatius taught (and of course that is 
still an open question in this discussion), that a 
bishop is an essential element of the organization of 
each visible church, then he will be the centre and 
symbol of local unity ; but, as the local church exists 
only in order to bring men into relation to Christ and 
to the redeemed humanity which Christ is gathering 
to Himself in the unseen world, so the catholic 
Church, the society which each local church repre- 
sents, has its centre of unity in Christ.1_ Only (so to 
speak) the lower limbs of the body of Christ are on 
earth. The Church is a society in the world, but not 
wholly in the world, nor existing for the world’s ends. 
Thus the primary importance of its organization is 
local. Each local church exists to keep open (so to 
speak) the connexion of earth and heaven; to keep 
the streams of the water of life flowing; to maintain 
and teach and protect the creed which moulds the 
Christian character. Ofcourse the Christian churches 
have a necessary relation to one another. They con- 
stitute together one body; they maintain one tradi- 
tion, and the test of it is found in their consent ; they 
exhibited, they ought still to exhibit, an unbroken 
fellowship. At the same time each has a relative 
independence,’ for the authority over all is that 
of a common tradition, of which the witness lies 
in the general consent (as expressed most fully 
in a general council), coupled with the canon of 


unity of the Church becomes constantly closer as the barriers which sin interposes 
between man and God, and so between man and his fellows, are removed. Sin, on 
the other hand, tends to mar the unity by ‘schisms’ which may be more or less 
pronounced. 

1 See the passage from Ignatius quoted before (p. 20) with Bp. Lightfoot’s 
comment. 

2 As St. Cyprian emphasized. See in chap. 11. p. 155. 


D 


distinct from 
the Roman 
modification 
of it. 
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Scripture! Such is the conception of the Church 
as existing for the ends of ‘grace and truth,’ which 
can be justly described as Catholic.? 

Enough has been said to enable us to indicate by 
contrast what may historically be called its Roman 
development. The scriptural and catholic concep- 
tion admitted of development—in this sense, that, 
saving the original principle, the relations between 
the different churches admitted of elaboration as 
facilities for communication increased under imperial 
recognition, or as the authority of the common tradi- 
tion was forced into prominence by the disintegrating 
effects of Gnosticism and other heresies. But the 
Roman development gave a new colour to the idea of 
the Church, not indeed by the introduction of any 
wholly novel element, but by distorting the idea of 
its function and unity. It has been already noticed 
how the Roman Church inherited the imperial 
conceptions of empire and government. The in- 
junction— 


‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. . . . 
Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos’— 


might have been spoken to the popes as well as to the 
emperors. At Rome, then, toa slight extent perhaps 
even from Victor’s days—to a more palpable extent 
from the latter part of the fourth century, the idea of 
the Church becomes in a measure secularized. The 


» So the rule of faith is formulated by Irenaeus, 1. x 1, 2, and 11. i-v, Tertull. de 
Praescr. 27-36, Vincent. Commonit. 2, 9, 20, 23, 29. 

* On this conception of the Church see a typical passage in St. Augustin Enarr. 
in Psalm. Ps. lvi. 1: ‘Quoniam totus Christus caput est et corpus . . . caput est 
ipse salvator noster, passus sub Pontio Pilato, qui nunc, postea quam resurrexit a 
mortuis, sedet ad dexteram Patris: corpus autem eius est ecclesia; non ista aut 
illa, sed toto orbe diffusa ; nec ea quae nunc est in hominibus qui praesentem vitam 
agunt, sed ad eam pertinentibus etiam his qui fuerunt ante nos et his qui futuri sunt 
post nos usque in finem saeculi. Tota enim ecclesia constans ex omnibus fidelibus, 
quia fideles omnes membra sunt Christi, habet illud caput positum in caelis quod 
gubernat corpus suum ; etsi separatum est visione, sed annectitur caritate.’ Cf. the 
excellent account of the Church in Dr. Mason’s The Faith of the Gospel ch. vii. 
§§ 9, 10 and ch. viii. 
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Church becomes a great world-empire for purposes 
of spiritual government and administration. The 
primary conception of her unity becomes that of wzzty 
of government, the sort of unity which most readily 
submits itself to secular tests and most naturally 
postulates a visible centre and head: the dominant 
idea becomes that of authority. All the needs of 
the early mediaeval period tended to add strength to 
this tendency, for what the world wanted was above 
all things order, discipline, rule. Thus the concep- 
tion of government tends to overshadow earlier 
conceptions of the Church’s function even in relation 
to the truth, Compare the Roman Leo’s view of 
the truth with that of the Alexandrian Didymus or 
Athanasius, and the contrast is marked. Both the 
western and eastern writers insist equally on the 
truth of the Church dogma; but to the eastern it is 
the guide to the knowledge of God, to the western 
it is the instrument of authority and of discipline. 
Once again, the over-authoritativeness of tone which 
becomes characteristic of the Roman Church makes 
her impatient of the more slow and laborious and 
complex methods of arriving at the truth on disputed 
questions which belonged to the earlier idea of the 
‘rule of faith. The comparison of traditions, the 
elaborate appeal to Scripture, these methods are too 
slow and sometimes (as the revelation in this world 
is incomplete 1) yield no decisive result : something is 
wanted more rapid, more imperious. It is no longer 
enough to conceive of the Church as the catholic 
witness to the faith once for all delivered. She must 
be the living voice of God, the oracle of the divine 
will. Now, as the strength and security of witness 
lies in the consent of independent testimonies, so the 
strength of authoritative, oracular utterance lies in 
unimpeded, unqualified centrality, and Christendom 


1 Cf, 1 Cor. xiii. 9-12. 
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is found to need a central shrine where divine 
authority shall speak. 

Thus two different ideas of the Church’s function 
find expression in the general councils and in the 
papacy; and at least a differently balanced idea 
of the function of the episcopate finds expression in 
the catholic conception of the bishop as securing the 
channels of grace and truth and representing the 
divine presence, and in the Roman conception of an 
external hierarchy of government centering in the 
papacy. The conflict between the two conceptions 
begins perhaps even in the days of Victor or Stephen ; 
it bears fruit in the Great Schism and in the further 
schisms of the Reformation.t Of course the Roman 
doctrine of church unity does not axnzhilate the other 
and older conception. The bishop remains still in 
the Roman Church what he was from the beginning, 
but another idea has been superadded, and it is this 
superadded idea which differentiates the Romanized 
from the primitive and undivided Church. With 
this superadded conception we shall not be further 
concerned in this argument. We have only to do 
with the fundamental doctrine of the visible Church 
as the body of Christ, which is inseparably associated 
with the doctrine of the faith and the sacraments, and 
which we are now in a position to assume was a con- 
ception held from the first, running up for its primary 
authority to the will of Christ the King. 


1 It is not suggested that the Roman claims were more than one among severa 
causes of these schisms. 


[On the whole subject of chapter 1. reference should be made to Dr. Mason’s essay 
‘Conceptions of the Church in early times’ in Essays on the Early History of the 
Church and the Ministry (Macmillan, 1918).] 


CHAPTER II 
APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION 


JESUS CHRIST, we are now in a position to assume, Did Christ 
founded a visible society, which, as embodying God’s ministry? 
new covenant with men and representing His good- 
will towards them, was intended to embrace all 
mankind. As that society has existed in history, it 
has exhibited a more or less broad and marked dis- 
tinction between clergy and laity, priests and people, 
pastors and their flocks. Such a distinction would, 
it may be argued, inevitably grow up on the same 
principles which regulate the division of labour in 
other departments of human life. The question then 
arises: Is the Christian ministry simply, like a police 
force, a body which it has been found advantageous 
to organize and may be found advantageous to re- 
organize? Did Christ in instituting His society leave 
it to itself to find out its need of a differentiation 
of functions and develop a ministry, or did He, on 
the other hand, when He constituted His society, 
constitute its ministry also in the germ? Did He 
establish not only a body, but an organized body, 
with a differentiation of functions impressed upon 
it from the beginning? 

It may be urged that the former alternative is The ideanot 
more in accordance with what we should expect,! estents 
for it will exhibit the Christian ministry as of a 
piece with the ordinary products of social evolution. 

Such a presumption might be met in a measure, 


1 As by Hatch B. L.? pp. 17-20. 
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antecedently to the question of historical evidence, 
by the consideration that founders of great institu- 
tions, where they successfully observe and corre- 
spond to the conditions of their time, are able, toa 
certain degree at least, to anticipate the results of 
evolution and impress upon their foundations from 
the first an abiding form. But it is a more satis- 
factory consideration that the Church is naturally 
of a piece with the Incarnation, the fruits of which it 
perpetuates ; and that, as was pointed out in the last 
chapter, has a finality which belongs to its very 
essence. It is not that the religion of Christ, as 
final and supernatural, has no progress or develop- 
ment in it; it is not a code of rules covering all 
possible occasions of the future. But it is a religion 
which in its principles and essence is final—which 
contains in itself all the forces which the future will 
need; so that there is nothing to be looked for zx 
the department of religion beyond or outside it, 
while there is everything to be looked for from 
within. This essential finality is expressed in the 
once for all delivered faith, in the fulness of the 
Spirit’s presence and operation once for all granted 
to the Church, in the visible society once for all 
instituted ; and it is at least therefore a ‘tenable 
proposition’? that it should have been expressed 
in a once for all empowered and commissioned 
ministry. 

That it is much more than a ‘tenable proposition’ 
—that it is a proposition which states a fact of 
history—it will be the business of succeeding 


2 This is conspicuously the case with Islam. Mohammed incorporated pre-existing 
elements of Arab and Jewish belief—of the Christian faith also in a debased form ; 
it may be said with truth that there was no originality in the theology of Islam. But 
its founder incorporated the elements that came to hand into a book, and on the basis 
of his book founded a religion which with its motives, its institutions, its obligations, 
was a new thing in the world and yet had a remarkable completeness ab ovo, That 
is to say, it was as complete as its fundamental idea would allow of its being. 

2 See Hatch B. L.? pref. p. xii, where the coherence of ideas is recognised. 
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chapters to show. What it is proposed to do now but the prin 


is to clear up the zdea of the Christian ministry—to eee * 


explain what is meant by it, and why it is a reason- fa 
able idea—before we go on to test, with as rigorous "™"*” 
a criticism as can be applied, its basis in history. 
Why adopt such a method ? it will be said. Why 
explain first what you are going to look for, and 
then proceed to look for it? Why not let the 
principle, whatever it may be, emerge simply from 
the facts? The answer is perhaps a twofold one. 
First, that the method here proposed corresponds to 
the method by which we actually in most cases 
arrive at convictions. We do not start afresh; we 
take the traditional belief, the traditional position, 
and test it. This is the normal method of human 
progress. If the traditional belief will not bear the 
light of facts, it has to be modified, or even reversed ; 
we have to go through the process which a modern 
writer calls ‘ the correction of our premises.’ But we 
give, and rightly give, a prerogative to an accepted 
position, so far at least as to start from it. Secondly, 
it may be answered that the method of hypothesis 
is one of the most normal methods of scientific 
inquiry. The scientific investigator is not asked to 
approach the facts without antecedent ideas, without 
anticipations, without desires ; to ask this of him in 
the field of nature or of history is, in most cases, to 
ask an impossibility. What we have a right to 
expect is that the facts shall be looked at with 
severe impartiality and be allowed their legitimate 
weight to support, or contravene, or modify the 
original hypothesis. And further, the scientific 
investigator, when he makes public demonstration 
of the results of his investigations, is not expected 
to re-enact all the process he has himself gone 
through. He asks the right question at once; he 
propounds at once the right hypothesis, and proceeds 
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to verify it. That is what it is proposed to do 
here. There have been several theories—or, to speak. 
more accurately, modifications of one theory—of 
the Christian ministry, which, as having more or less 
authority in tradition, have some prerogative claims 
to be examined, but which will not, as they are, 
stand the verifying test of facts. Underlying them 
there is a theory that will. There are, that is to say, 
a number of more or less perverted conceptions of - 
what the Christian ministry has always essentially 
meant, as well as a true one. In what follows an 
attempt will be made to distinguish the true idea 
from its perversions. 

Any one who undertakes to vindicate for any 
Christian truth or institution its claim to permanence 
or authority—its claim, that is, to be an integral part 
of the Christian revelation—is confronted on the 
threshold of his undertaking with a difficulty. The 
idea or institution has been abused, or overlaid with 
what exaggerates or disfigures it. He has to attempt 
what makes a considerable claim on mental patience, 
to draw distinctions between the abuse of a thing 
and its use, between the permanence of a thing in 
its fundamental principle and its permanence with 
the particular set of associations which in this or that 
epoch have clustered round it. This is remarkably 
true of the institution of the Christian ministry and 
the associated idea of the apostolic succession. It 
is maintained, though not perhaps with very much 
truth, that superseded elements of Judaism survived 
and discoloured more or less the conception of the 
ministry in the Church: it is much more certain that 
in the early Middle Ages this, with every other 
Christian institution, ran a great risk of becoming 
incrusted with associations left by the dying forms 
of paganism. Again, the ambition of the clergy and 
the spiritual apathy and ignorance of the mass of the 
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laity have led to its assuming false claims and a false 
prominence. Feudal and other passing forms of 
political society have adopted it and more or less 
perverted it to their own ends, so that, when their 
day was over or their support withdrawn, it has been 
left with its hold on human life weakened, because 
its true nature was overlaid and forgotten. Once 
again, it has lived in the security of uncritical epochs 
and based its claims on careless statements, and the 
steady rise of an exacter examination of facts has 
seemed to shake its foundations. 

Thus the conception of the ministry needs purging 
before it can be vindicated! ‘There is a short way,’ 
says St. Cyprian, ‘for religious and simple minds both 


1 The learned Oratorian Morinus, in his work Commentarius de Sacris Ecclesiae 
Ordinationibus (Paris, A.D. 1655), offers a good example of a Christian student purging 
an idea in order to vindicate it. At the time when he wrote there were several false 
conceptions current on his subject. Notably, it was held that the essential ‘ matter’ 
(or rite) of ordination lay in the ‘ tradition of the instruments,’ i.e. the giving to the 
ordinand the characteristic vessels of his ministry. This scholastic doctrine had 
gained expression in a formal papal decree, though Morinus does not mention this. 
Eugenius rv. had written thus in his Decretum de Unione Armeniorum (the decree 
which affirmed the doctrinal basis of union with the see of Rome for the benefit of 
the Armenians, who were seeking reunion at the time of the Council of Florence 
A.D. 1439): ‘Sextum sacramentum est ordinis, cuius materia est illud per cuius 
traditionem confertur ordo, sicut presbyteratus traditur per calicis cum vino et 
patenae cum pane porrectionem. Diaconatus vero per libri evangeliorum dationem. 
... Forma sacerdotii talis est: Accipe potestatem offerendi sacrificium in ecclesia 
pro vivis et mortuis, in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti: et sic de aliorum 
ordinum formis prout in pontificali Romano late continetur’ (Labbe-Coleti Concilia 
XVIII. col. 550). Here, it will be seen, there is no mention at all of the laying-on of 
hands: and this represented for some centuries the authoritative doctrine. The 
absence of the porrectio instrumentorum, with the accompanying words, from 
our ordination of priests had been made the standing objection against the validity of 
our orders (cf. Estcourt Question of Angl. Ord. pp. 260-1). This was due, as Morinus 
remarks (pars. iii. ex. i. 1.1), to the fact that the ‘ doctores scholastici’ were ‘ Graecarum 
ordinationum ignari et antiquae Latinorum traditionis incuriosi.’ He was at pains 
to make an appeal to antiquity. He investigated and reproduced in his work types 
of early Oriental ordinations from ancient Greek and other Eastern mss., and demon- 
strated the absence of the ceremony in question from these rites. Yet Oriental 
ordinations were confessedly valid. He then reproduced the earliest types of Western 
ordinations from Latin mss., and demonstrated that in the West the ceremony with 
its accompanying words was a later addition unknown in the first thousand years of 

_ the Church’s history. He then asserted the principle that only that could be essential 
which had been the practice both in East and West, and the constant practice from 
the first, i.e. the laying-on of hands with accompanying prayer. Thus he purged 
the tradition. It is the frank inquiry which characterizes his work, and his genuine 
belief in historical evidence and its value as a corrective of current teaching, which 
has given his work the high place among works on ecclesiastical subjects which it 
deservedly holds. 
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to lay aside error, and to find and elicit the truth. 
For, if we go back to the head and origin of the 
divine tradition, human error ceases: the real nature 
of the heavenly mysteries is seen, and whatever was 
hid in darkness and cloud is opened out into the 
light of truth. Ifa canal which used to give a copious 
supply of water suddenly fails, men go to the fount 
to find the reason of the failure—whether the water 
has dried up at the spring, or has been intercepted in 
mid-course; so that, if this happened through a defect 
in the canal preventing the flow of the water, it may 
be repaired, and the water gathered for the supply of 
the city’s wants may reach them in the abundance 
and fullness with which it left the fount. This is what, 
on the present occasion, the priests of God should 
do, keeping the divine precepts, so that, if the truth 
in any matter has been weakened or impaired, we 
may go back to the original of our Lord and to 
the evangelic and apostolic tradition, and let the 
principles of our action take their rise there, where 
our order had its origin.’ + 
Whether the idea now to be expounded represents 
‘the original of our Lord’ and the ‘ apostolic tradi- 
tion, will be the question afterwards. We take it 
The idea of NOw only as an hypothesis, and it is this. Let it be 
succteson of SUPPosed that Christ, in founding His Church, founded 
‘heministtY: also a ministry in the Church in the persons of His 
Apostles? These Apostles must be supposed to have 
had a temporary function in their capacity as founders 
under Christ. In this capacity they held an office 
by its very nature not perpetual—the office of bear- 
ing the original witness to Christ’s resurrection and 

+ Ep. |xxiv. 10. 

2 «By the Church on earth,’ says Mohler (Symbolism pt. i. ch. 5 § 36), ‘ Catholics 
understand the visible community of believers, founded by Christ, in which, by means 
of an enduring apostleship, established by Him and appointed to conduct all nations, 
in the course of ages, back to God, the works wrought by Him during His earthly 


life for the redemption and sanctification of mankind are, under the guidance of His 
Spirit, continued unto the end of the world.” 
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making the original proclamation of the Gospel.? 
But underlying this was another—a pastorate of 
souls, a stewardship of divine mysteries. This office, 
instituted in their persons, was intended to become 
perpetual, and that by being transmitted from its 
first depositaries, It was thus intended that there 
should be in each generation an authoritative steward- 
ship of the grace and truth which came by Jesus 
Christ and a recognised power to transmit it, derived 
from above by apostolic descent. The men who 
from time to time were to hold the various offices 
involved in the ministry would receive their authority 
to minister in whatever capacity, their qualifying 
consecration, from above, in such sense that every 
ministerial act would be performed under the shelter 
of a commission, received by the transmission of the 
original pastoral authority which had been delegated 
by Christ Himself to His Apostles. 

This is fundamentally what is understood by the 
apostolic succession of the ministry, and in the 
Western Church, at any rate from the time of St. 


1 See Pearson Determinatio Theol. i. (in his Minor Theol. Works i. pp. 283, 284 
quoted by Dr. Liddon in A Father in Christ? pref. pp. x-xii): ‘ Ordinem 
episcopalem fuisse in ipsis Apostolis institutum, ac per successionem ab ipsis pro- 
pagatum. Ad hancassertionem explicandam sciendum est, concessam fuisse Apostolis 
duplicem potestatem, temporariam unam et extraordinariam, ordinariam alteram 
diuque permansuram. Prior potestas duplicem respectum habuit, ad Christum et ad 
Ecclesiam. Respectu Christi facti sunt Apostoli peculiares testes resurrectionis Eius ; 
respectu domus Dei, facti sunt lapides in fundamento, h.e. ad praedicandam fidem 
haud prius revelatam, ad fundandas ecclesias, ad colligendum populum Deo, instituti 
et instructi. Posterior postestas erat regendi ecclesias iam fundatas, praedicandi 
verbum fidelibus collectis, administrandi sacramenta populo Dei, ordinandi ministros 
ad ecclesiastica munia, peragendi omnia ad salutem Christianorum necessaria. 
Quod erat in iis temporarium, id erat pure et peculiariter apostolicum ; quod autem 
erat ordinarium et perpetuum, idem erat in eisdem proprie episcopale. Acceperunt 
totam potestatem a Christo: quicquid erat in eis personale, cum ipsis mortuum est ; 
quicquid erat omnibus Ecclesiae temporibus necessarium, ipsorum, dum viverent, 
manibus transmissum est. Dixit Christus Apostolis “Sicut misit me Pater, ita et Ego 
mitto vos.” Sicut Ipse habuit a Patre mandatum docendi populum, et ministros ad 
hoc necessarios necessaria auctoritate instructos deputandi; ita et Apostoli habuerunt 
idem officium et mandatum, cum eadem potestate ministros eligendi et ita successive 
usque ad consummationem saeculi continuata successione. Est itaque Apostolus 
episcopus extraordinarius, est episcopus apostolus ordinarius ; atque ita episcopatus 
fuit in Apostolis a Christo institutus, in successoribus Apostolorum ab Apostolis 
derivatus.’ 
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Augustin, it has always been its main meaning and 
often its only meaning. At the same time it does 
not exhaust the meaning of ‘apostolic succession’ 
as that phrase (or its equivalent) was first used and 
the idea first brought into prominence. When 
Catholic Christians of the second century, in the critical 
struggle with Gnosticism, appealed to the apostolic 
succession of their bishops, as well to their apostolic 
Creed and their apostolic Scriptures, they did not mean 
only that each Catholic bishop could trace his line 
of descent, from consecrated to consecrator, back 
ultimately to the apostles ; for there might conceivably 
have been found in this or that Gnostic sect some 
bishop who could have made an identical claim. 
They meant also that each regularly appointed bishop 
of a Catholic community contributed the separate 
witness of his church to the tradition of the ‘apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and that these separate 
strands of witness when brought together and com- 
pared and found to be of the same type with one 
another constituted in their union an indestructible 
guarantee of continuity and stability. What then 
was from the outset implied in the regular appoint- 
ment of a bishop? Obviously in the first place that 
only one individual could be the true representative 
for this purpose of each local community :1 and such 
individual’s right to be so regarded rested on two 
conditions or relations, his relation to the local com- 
munity and his relation to the Church at large. 
Normally the former condition meant that he had 
been freely chosen by the faithful of the locality as 
the man they put forward to be their head, and the 
latter condition meant that this choice had been 


1 To give this principle a distinctive name it may be called ‘ monepiscopacy.’ 
It is what Bishop Bilson means when he mentions as ‘ the things proper to bishops 
which might not be common to presbyters’ not only ‘superiority in ordaining’ 
but also ‘singularity in succeeding’: sce Perpetual Government of Christ's Church 
ch. xiii, 
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ratified and made effectual by the bishops of the 
neighbourhood when they met to confer on the 
nominee of the community, through prayer and the 
laying-on of hands, the order of the episcopate. 
When these two conditions were properly satisfied, 
the newly elected and consecrated bishop was in 
rightful possession of the cathedra of his church 
vacated by his predecessor, so that he could now 
be said to be in full line of the succession from the 
apostles. 

We may take as our hypothesis either the later 
and simpler or the earlier and more complicated idea 
of the apostolic succession, but in either case the 
ministry, thus conceived, corresponds in principle to Itcorre- 
the Incarnation and the sacraments, and, indeed, to fee 
the original creation of man. In all these cases the “~ 
material comes from below. ‘Of the dust of the 
ground the Lord God formed man.’ Christ's humanity 
is of real physical origin of the stock of Adam. 
The material of the sacraments is common water, 
‘bread of the earth, common wine. But this material, 
which is of the earth, is in each case assumed (though 
not in each case in the same sense) by the Spirit 
from above. ‘God breathed into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life. The Divine Son assumes the 
humanity, and makes it redemptive. A consecration 
from above comes upon the sacrament; ‘the bread 
which is of the earth,’ which man offers for the divine 
acceptance, ‘receiving the invocation of God, is no 
longer common bread, but Eucharist, made up of two 
things, an earthly and a heavenly.’! In each of these 
cases we have the material offered from below and 
the empowering consecration from above. It is just 
these two elements, then, that are present to con- 
stitute the ministry. Those who are to be ordained 
are, like the Levites, the offering of the people; but 


1 Tren. iv. xviii. 5. 
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they receive, like Aaron and his sons, their consecra- 
tion from above.} 

It is a matter of very great importance—as will 
appear further on—to exalt the principle of the 
apostolic succession above the question of the exact 
form of the ministry, in which the principle has 
expressed itself. What is meant is this: there have 
always (it is here supposed) existed in the Church 
ministers, who, besides the ordinary exercise of their 
ministry, possess the power of transmitting it; they 
may, so far, be one or many in each community ; but, 
when they ordain men to the holy offices of the 
Church, they are only fulfilling the function intrusted 
to them out of the apostolic fount of authority. 
There are other ministers, again, who have certain 
clearly understood functions committed to them, but 
not that of transmitting their office. Should these 
ever attempt to transmit it, their act would be con- 
sidered invalid. For this is the church principle: 
that no ministry is valid which is assumed, which a 
man takes upon himself, or which is merely delegated 
to him from below. That ministerial act alone is 
valid which is covered by a ministerial commission 


In the Dissertation on the Christian Ministry, appended to his commentary 
on the Philippians (on which see Appended Note A), Bp. Lightfoot maintains that 
the priestly tribe of the Old Testament were only the ‘ delegates of the people’— 
‘ the nation thus deputes to a single tribe the priestly functions which belong to itself 
as a whole’ (pp. 182, 183: this essay will be referred to throughout the present work 
as Dissertation). Surely ‘dormitat Homerus.’ His reference is to the laying-on 
of hands by the people upon the Levites (Numb. viii. 10). But whatever significance 
this act had, it must not lead us to forget the ordination of the priests, the sons of 
Aaron. These had been consecrated to their office ‘ before this laying-on of hands 
upon the Levites took place, and with far different ceremonies, by Moses himself, 
without any intervention of the people whatever ’ (Willis Worship of the Old Covenant 
p. 112). Thus, if the Levites represent the self-consecration of the people, the ‘lay- 
priesthood’ (Numb. viii. 10-20), Aaron, who is to ‘ offer the Levites before the Lord’ 
(ver. 11)—Aaron, to whom, with his sons, God is said to have ‘ given the Levites as a 
gift to do the service of the children of Israel’ (ver. 19)—Aaron, and his sons the 
priests, represent the ministers of the covenant instituted by God Himself, whose 
prerogative was so jealously guarded, even against the sons of Levi, ‘in the matter of 
Korah’ (Numb. xvi.). ‘ Moses himself, as the representative of the Unseen King, is 
the consecrator’ (Smith’s Dict. Bible, s.v. priest, ii. p. 917). [I am speaking of the 
Mosaic Law tn its final form, as the writers of the New Testament knew it, without 
discussing the date of its different portions.] 
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received from above by succession from the Apostles. 
This is part of the great principle of tradition. ‘Hold 
the traditions,’ reiterates the Apostle. The whole of 
what constitutes Christianity is a transmitted trust— 
a tradition which may need purging, but never admits 
innovation, for ‘ nihil innovandum nisi quod traditum’ 
is a fundamental Christian principle. For instance, 
the truth revealed in Christ is adequate to all time. 
It is fruitful of innumerable applications and adap- 
tations to the new wants of each age. It may need 
setting free and purifying from accretions from time 
to time, but not more. What breaks the tradition 
is heresy—the intrusion, that is, of a new and alien 
element into the deposit, having its origin in personal 
self-assertion. This conception of heresy is involved 
in the very idea of a revelation once for all made. 
Now, what heresy is in the sphere of truth, a viola- 
tion of the apostolic succession is in the tradition 
of the ministry. Here too there is a deposit handed 
down, a trust transmitted in the Church; and its 
continuity is violated, whenever a man ‘takes any 
honour to himself’ and assumes a function not com- 
mitted to him. The individual, of course, who is 
guilty of the act may in any particular case, through 
the absence of right knowledge or from other causes 
which exempt from responsibility in whole or in part, 
not incur the responsibility ; but judged by an ob- 
jective standard, that is, in the light of the due relation 
between the individual member and the whole body, 
the act has the moral discolouring of self-assertion. 
The Church’s doctrine of succession is thus of a piece 
with the whole idea of the Gospel revelation, as being 
the communication of a divine gift which must be 
received and cannot be originated,—received, more- 
over, through the channels of a visible and organic 
society; and the principle (this is what is here 
emphasized) lies at the last resort in the idea of 
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succession rather than in the continuous existence 
of what was called above ‘ monepiscopacy,’ that is the 
maintenance of the succession through a single bishop 
in each see—even though it should appear that this too 
is of apostolic institution, and that the Church, since 
the Apostles, has never conceived of itself as having 
any power to originate or interpolate a new office.1 
It will be easy to see that the existence of an 
apostolic succession serves several important ends, 
(i) It forms a link of historical continuity in a 
society intended to be universal and permanent. 
Nations have many bonds of union. There is the 
unity of blood and language and common customs: 
there is the unity of a common government over men 
inhabiting a common territory. Such bonds of union 
are lacking to a universal spiritual society such as 
the Church claims to be. Embracing all peoples and 
languages, admitting and consecrating the greatest 
varieties of local custom and taste, inhabiting no 
separate territory but spread over all the earth,? how 
should the Church preserve or exhibit its identity and 
continuity as a visible society without some such in- 
strument and evidence of succession as is afforded by 
the ministry as traditionally conceived? No doubt 
it may be urged, and with partial truth, that the real 
unity of the Church lies in the Spirit, which lives in 


. The words of the Anglican Art. xxi. are: ‘Non licet cuiquam sumere sibi 
munus publice praedicandi aut administrandi sacramenta in ecclesia, nisi prius fuerit 
ad haec obeunda legitime vocatus et missus. Atque illos legitime vocatos et missos 
existimare debemus, qui per homines, quibus potestas vocandi mini- 
stros atque mittendi in vineam Domini publice concessa est, in 
ecclesia cooptati fuerint et asciti in hoc opus.’ 

It should be noticed that the principle of mission is here asserted before the specific 
reference (Art. xxxvi. with the ordinal read into it) to actual orders in the 
ministry. 

2 We know how familiar a boast this is with early Christian writers. Cf. e.g. Ep. 
ad Diognet. 5: ‘ Christians [of the ‘‘ new race ” which has just come into the world, 
vu. I] are distinguished from the rest of mankind neither by land, nor by language, 
nor by customs. They have neither cities of their own, nor exceptional language, 
nor remarkable mode of life. But inhabiting Greek or barbarian cities as the lot of 
each determined, and following the local customs in dress and food and general 
conduct of life, the character of their own polity which they exhibit is everywhere 
wonderful and confessedly strange.’ Cf. Iren. 1. x. 2. 
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her, and in the truth she holds and teaches; but that 
truth was committed to a society, as to what Iren- 
aeus calls ‘its rich depository,’1 and that Spirit has 
a body—and how can the outward organization, 
which enshrines and perpetuates the inner life, main- 
tain or exhibit its identity without some such bond 
as the apostolic succession of the ministry affords ?? 

(ii) The ministerial succession serves the end of (ii)asdectar- 
impressing upon Christians that their new life is a dependence 
communicated gift,and from this point of view it is of cbse: 
naturally associated with the sacraments. A Chris- 
tian of apostolic days was taught by St. Paul to 
look back to the day of baptism as the moment of 
his incorporation into the life of Christ? He had 
received the gift of the Spirit by the laying on of 
apostolic hands. He was fed with the Body and 
Blood of Christ through the ‘effectual signs’ of 
bread and wine.> This sacramental method went to 
impress upon his mind the idea of his dependence 
upon grace given from without. True, this grace 
given from without could only be appropriated, in- 
corporated, used, by the inward faculty of faith. 

This is the Christian principle of correspondence. 
When Christ was on earth healing men’s sickness, 
the ‘ virtue’ which went out of Him could—speaking 
generally—only be liberated to act in effective power 
on those who had ‘faith to be healed,’ and it was 
thus men’s faith which made them whole, though the 


2 Iren. 1. iv. 1: ‘ quasi in depositorium dives.’ 

2 For an interesting statement of the function of the episcopal succession from this 
point of view, see F. D. Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ pt. ii. ch. iv. § 5 ; also Gladstone 
Church Principles Considered in their Results ch. v. esp. pp. 193, 194: ‘If it were 
attempted to insist on succession in doctrine as the sole condition of the essence of 
a Church, any such proposition would be self-contradictory, inasmuch as that which 
would be thus perpetuated would not be a society at all, but a creed or body of 
tenets.’ What is required is ‘succession of persons,’ as well as ‘ continuous identity 
of doctrine.’ 

3 Gal. iii. 27; Rom. vi. 3; 1 Cor. xii. 13; Tit. iil. 5. 

4 Acts viii. 17-20, xix. 6; cf. Heb. vi. 2. 

5 1 Cor. x. 16,17. I do not see how it is possible to deny that the New Testament 
does attach inward gifts to external channels, i.e. is sacramental. 
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means of their healing was the virtue of Christ’s 
body which came from without. His permanent 
redemptive activity upon the souls of men exhibits, 
and with less possibility of exception, the same law. 
He saves in virtue of an inward faith but by the 
instrumentality of a gift given from outside. This 
outward bestowal of grace was no peculiarity of the 
Apostolic age, though the symbolic miracles which 
at first called attention to it passed away. It is im- 
possible to deny that the early Christians believed in 
the sacraments as the covenanted channels of divine 
grace! It is, indeed, part of God’s condescending 


1 I may refer, in confirmation of what is said above, to the way in which the 
Fathers, at the end of the second century, emphasize the sacramental principle, as of 
a piece with the principle of the Incarnation, against the Gnostic depreciation of what 
is material. Seea vigorous passage of Tertullian (de Resurr. Carn. 8), emphasizing 
how, at each stage of the spiritual life, the inward gift is mediated through the 
material body—and that, of course, implies through a material sacrament. ‘When 
the soul is attached to God, it is the flesh which enables it to be attached. The flesh 
is washed that the soul may be cleansed: the flesh is anointed that the soul may be 
consecrated : the flesh is signed with the Cross that the soul too may be protected : 
the flesh is shadowed with the imposition of hands that the soul too may be illumin- 
ated by the Spirit: the flesh is fed with the Body and Blood of Christ that the soul 
too may be filled with the fatness of God.’ Cf. de Bapt. 2, quoted on p. 164. This is 
no advance upon the principle of Irenaeus. To Irenaeus the bread and wine are 
consecrated to become the Body and Blood of Christ, and so to impart eternal life 
even to man’s body (Iv. xviii. 5): and again, ‘the cup which has been mixed and the 
bread which has been made receives the word of God, and becomes the Eucharist of 
the Body [and Blood] of Christ, and the substance of our flesh grows and gains con- 
sistence from these. How, then, can they say that our flesh is not susceptible of 
the gift of God, which is eternal life—our flesh, which is nourished by the Body and 
Blood of the Lord, and which is His member ?’ (v. ii. 3). Irenaeus’ contemporary at 
Alexandria, Clement (though his exact view of the Eucharist is hard to grasp or 
state), certainly believed that the sacraments convey to us the life and being of Christ ; 
cf. Paed. i.6. This would appear in Dr. Bigg’s references B. L. pp. 105, 106 [ed. 2 
pp. 140, 141]. But we may go back earlier. The simple account which, earlier 
in the second century, Justin Martyr gives of the meaning of the Christian sacraments 
(Apol. i. 61, 65-67) carries conviction that Irenaeus and Tertullian are stating no 
new doctrine : ‘ for not as common bread or common drink do we receive these things ; 
but just as our Saviour Jesus Christ was made flesh by the word of God, and for 
our salvation had both flesh and blood, so we have been taught that that food by 
which our flesh and blood are nurtured is, when thanks are offered over it by prayer 
in words that come from him, the flesh and the blood of that Jesus who was made 
flesh.’ We go back to the beginning of the century, to Ignatius, and we find the 
same stress on the sacraments in the earliest stage of controversy with Gnosticism. 
‘ The heretics,’ he writes (ad Smyryn. 6, 7), ‘abstain from the Eucharist and prayer, 
because they confess not that the Eucharist is the Flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
which suffered for our sins, which by His goodness the Father raised up. They, 
therefore, who speak against the gift of God, die by their disputing.’ [Bp. Lightfoot 
cites in illustration of this Tertullian’s ‘Hoc est corpus meum, id est figura 
mei corporis.’ Tertullian’s language about the Eucharist is remarkable, but taken 
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compassion that He should thus embody in visible 
form His divine gift. So it is made most easily 
intelligible and accessible to the ignorant.! So it is 
most easily and forcibly impressed on men’s minds 
that Christ has come, not merely to show them what 
in any case they are, but to make them what apart 
from Him they cannot be. ‘Except a man be born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ ‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man and drink His blood, ye have no life in you.’ ? 

Aristotle represented man as ‘self-sufficient not 
indeed as an individual, but as a member of an 
organized society, the city of Greek civilization. If 
he needed to come into contact with God, that was 
rather at the circumference of his life and as the 
remote goal of its highest efforts. Christianity, on 
the contrary, represents man as fundamentally and 
from the first dependent upon God. It proclaims 
that man’s initial step of true progress is to know his 
utter, his complete dependence,—that the essence 
and secret of all sin is his claim to be independent, 
to be sufficient for himself. Thus Christ, when He 
came to restore men to their true selves and to God, 


as a whole it suggests—not that he believed in no ‘real presence’ in the elements, 
put that he regarded the consecrated bread as a figure of Christ’s body, in the sense 
that, remaining bread, it, so to speak (like Christ’s body on earth) embodied the 
spiritual presence or spirit of Christ which it was to communicate: see my Disser- 
tations (Murray, 1895), pp. 308 ff. On Tertullian’s use of ‘figura’ cf. Journal of 
Theological Studies (1906) vii. 595.] 

The earliest language about baptism also is very emphatic in making it the 
instrument of the new birth and its accompanying purification. See Hermas Vis. 
iii. 3 §5, Sim. ix. 16, and Barnabas Ep. 11. The only early Christian writings which 
seem to take a low view of the sacraments are very Judaic, e.g. the not very early 
(Ebicnite) Clementines and the Didache, which, though primitive and not Ebionite, 
has no hold on the doctrine of the Incarnation or of the grace which flows from it. 

1 It is instructive to contrast in this respect Christianity with Neo-Platonism. 
Communion with God—oneness with God—was regarded by the philosophers as 
attainable only through intellectual self-abstraction from the things of sense and an 
ecstatic rapture possible but to a very few ‘select’ natures. In the Church it was 
believed to depend upon a simple act, possible to the most ignorant. ‘Take, eat; 
this is My Body.’ ‘He that eateth My Flesh dwelleth in Me, and J in him.’ 

2 F. W. Robertson (Sermons, 2nd series, pp. 55, 56) attempts to make baptism 
merely an announcement of what is, instead of a creative or re-creative act: but this 
is to do violence to the whole body of Scriptural and ecclesiastical language. The 
Church is the ‘ new creation,’ and the sacraments are ‘ practica’ or ‘ efficacia signa.” 
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did all that was necessary to emphasize that their 
restoration must be by the communication of a gift 
from outside, which they had not and could not have 
of themselves. This is the essential message of 
Christianity, and is what differentiates its whole 
moral scheme down to its very foundations from that 
of Aristotle. Yet in the second part of the Aris- 
totelian position Christianity recognises a divine truth, 
of which man had never lost his hold; man must 
still realize his true being in a society, the city of 
God. Only in the divine household of the Church can 
he be fed with his necessary portion, the bread of life. 

But if it be important to impress upon men’s minds, 
permanently and persistently, as a part of a catholic 
system, their dependence upon gifts bestowed from 
outside, it must be admitted that there is no way of 
making the impression more effective than by the 
institution in the Christian household of a steward- 
ship, which should represent God, the giver, dis- 
tributing to the members of the divine family their 
portion of meat in due season; and it is quite 
essential that such stewards should receive their 
authorisation by a commission which makes them 
the representatives of God the giver, and not of men 
the receivers. ‘It is the doctrine of ministerial 
succession by commission from the Apostles which 
makes, and which alone makes, this required pro- 
vision for representing to us, along with the matter 
of the Revelation, and as needful to its due reception, 
this lively idea of its origin.’ 

(iii) The apostolic succession seems to correspond, 
as nothing else does, to the moral needs of the 
ministers of Christ’s Church? ‘How shall they 
preach,’ said St. Paul, ‘except they be sent?’ He 
himself had been sent by an immediate mission from 


1 Gladstone Church Principles p. 208. 
2 See Dr. Liddon’s sermon The Moral Value of a Mission from Christ. 
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Christ as direct, as vzs¢ble (so he believed) as that 
which empowered the other Apostles. When he 
exhorts Timothy to use his ministry courageously, 
it is by recalling his mind to an actual external com- 
mission received, with its actual and accompanying 
gift! ‘There is not in the world,’ says Bishop Taylor, 
‘a greater presumption, than that any should think 
to convey a gift of God, unless by God he be 
appointed to do it.? Such appointment or com- 
mission, to be valid, must be of an authority—not 
unquestioned indeed, for St. Paul’s was questioned, 
but—not justly open to question as representative of 
Christ. Men are needed for Christ’s ministry who 
have ready wills and clear convictions, men, that is, 
with a sense of vocation ; but they must be also men 
of humility, distrustful of their own impulses and 
powers, like the prophets of old. The very thing 
that such men need is the open and external com- 
mission to support the internal sense of vocation 
through all the fiery trials of failure and disappoint- 
ment, of weariness and weakness, to which it will 
be subjected—nay, to be its substitute when God’s 
inward voice seems even withdrawn—maintaining in 
the man the simple conviction that, as a matter of 
fact, ‘a dispensation has been committed’ to him. 

The idea of the apostolic succession is, then, we 
may claim, in natural harmony both with the moral 
needs of men and with the idea of the Church. Such 
a succession of ministers would serve, as nothing else 
could serve, equally as a link of continuity in the 
society, and as an institution calculated to represent 
to men’s imaginations the dependence of the Christian 
life upon God’s gifts, and as a means of supplying 
a satisfying commission to those called to share the 
ministry. 


1 Rom. x. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6, iv. 5. 
2 Ductor Dubitantium in his Works (ed. 1828] xiv. p. 26. 
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On the other hand, objections are raised against it 
which may best be considered before we approach 
the discussion of the historical evidence, especially 
as the consideration of them will serve to put more 
clearly before our minds what the exact conception 
is which is to be subjected to the test of history. 

The most important of them may be summarized 
under five heads :— 

(1) the doctrine of the apostolic succession is 

sacerdotal : 

(2) it postulates—what is so incredible—that bad 
or unspiritual men can impart spiritual gifts 
to others : 

(3) it is incompatible with the true ideal of liberty : 

(4) it is exclusive in such a sense as to be fatal to 
its claim: 

(5) the chances against its having been actually 
preserved are overwhelming. 

(1) ‘The doctrine of the apostolic succession is 
sacerdotal.’ This we admit in one sense and deny in 
another. It is necessary for us in fact to draw a 
distinction between what we regard as legitimate and 
what as illegitimate sacerdotalism.1_ For the term is 
associated historically with much that is worst, as 
well as with much that is best, in human character. 
Priesthood has been greatly abused. But must not 
the same be said of liberty, or of State authority? 
Must not it be said of religion itself, in common with 
all the greatest and most ennobling truths? What 
would become of us if we should agree to abandon 
every idea and institution which has become corrupt, 
or been exaggerated, or made to minister to ambition 
and worldliness? Life would be a barren thing 
indeed! There is surely no better task for the wise 
man than to set himself to vindicate the truths which 


1 Dr. Liddon University Sermons, 2nd series, p. 191: ‘A formidable word, 
harmless in itself, but surrounded with very invidious associations.’ See the whole 
Passage. 
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lie behind persistent and popular errors and abuses 
—to the reality and power of which, indeed, the very 
popularity and persistence of the abuses bear witness. 

The chief of the ideas commonly associated with The minis. 
sacerdotalism, which it is important to repudiate, is esd: bows 
that of a vicarious priesthood. It is contrary to the vicatious,. 
true spirit of the Christian religion to introduce the 
notion of a class inside the Church who are in a 
closer spiritual relationship to God than their fellows. 
‘If a monk falls, says St. Jerome, ‘a priest shall 
pray for him; but who shall pray for a priest who 
has fallen ?’? Such an expression, construed literally, 
would imply a closer relation to God in the priest 
than in the consecrated layman, and such a concep- 
tion is beyond a doubt alien to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. There is ‘no sacrificial tribe or class be- 
tween God and man.’ ‘Each individual member [of 
the Christian body] holds personal communion with 
the Divine Head.’* The difference between clergy 
and laity ‘is not a difference of kind ’4 but of function. 
Thus the completest freedom of access to God in 
prayer and intercession, the closest personal relation 
to Him, belongs to all. So far as there is gradation 
in the efficacy of prayers, it is the result not of official 
position but of growing sanctity and strengthening 
faith. It is an abuse of the sacerdotal conception, 
if it is supposed that the priesthood exists to cele- 
brate sacrifices or acts of worship in the place of the 
body of the people or as their substitute. This con- 
ception had, no doubt, attached itself to the ‘ massing 
priests’ of the Middle Ages. The priest had come to 
be regarded as an individual who held, in virtue of 
his ordination, the prerogative of offering sacrifices 
which could win God’s gifts. Thus spiritual advan- 

1 See Maurice Kingdom of Christ part ii. ch. iv. § 5 ad fin. 
2 Ep. xiv. 9 (a very early letter of Jerome, A.D. 373). 


3 Bp. Lightfoot Dissert. on the Christian Ministry p. 181. 
4 Liddon Lc. p. 198. 
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tages could be secured for the living and the dead 
by paying him to say a mass, and greater advantages 
by a greater number of masses. Now this distorted 
sort of conception is one which the religious indolence 
of most men,! in co-operation with the ambition for 
power in ‘spiritual’ persons, is always tending to 
make possible. It is possible to believe not only in 
a vicarious priesthood of sacrifice, but also in a 
vicarious office of preaching, which releases the laity 
from the obligation to make efforts of spiritual 
apprehension on their own account. But in either 
case the conception is an unchristian one. The 
ministry is no more one of vicarious action than 
it is one of exclusive knowledge or exclusive 
spiritual relation to God. 

What is the truth then? It is that the Church 
is one body: the free approach to God in the Son- 
ship and Priesthood of Christ belongs to men as 
members of ‘one body,’ and this one body has 
different organs through which the functions of its 
life find expression, as it was differentiated by the 
act and appointment of Him who created it. The 
reception, for instance, of Eucharistic grace, the 
approach to God in Eucharistic sacrifice, are functions 
of the whole body. ‘We bless the cup of blessing,’ 
‘we break the bread,’ says St. Paul, speaking for the 
community: ‘ we offer,’ ‘we present,’ is the language 
of the liturgies.2. But the ministry is the organ—the 
necessary organ—of these functions. It is the hand 
which offers and distributes; it is the voice which 


1 Cf. p. 299 infra, where stress is laid upon the disastrous effect of secularity in the 
Church in widening the gulf between clergy and laity. 

2 x Cor. x. 16. It is remarkable that Hugh of St. Victor (Summ. Sentent. tract 
vi. c. 9, quoted by Morinus de Sacr. Ord. pars. iii. ex. v. 1. 4) gives as the current 
reason for denying that heretics or schismatics could consecrate the Eucharist the 
fact that in the Eucharist the priest speaks for the whole Church : ‘ Aliis videtur quod 
nec excommunicati nec manifesti haeretici conficiunt [corpus Christi]. Nullus enim 
in ipsa consecratione dicit offero, sed offerimus, ex persona totius ecclesiae. 
Cum autem alia sacramenta extra ecclesiam possint fieri, haec nunquam extra. Et 
istis magis videtur assentiendum.’ The idea of the representative character of the 
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consecrates and pleads. And the whole body can 
no more dispense with its services than the natural 
body can grasp or speak without the instrumentality 
of hand and tongue. Thus the ministry is the 
instrument as well as the symbol of the Church’s 
unity, and no man can share her fellowship except in 
acceptance of its offices. 

Why is this conception unreasonable? The people 
of Israel of old were ‘a kingdom of priests, and an 
holy nation’ (Exod. xix. 6). But that priestliness 
which inhered in the race had its expression in the 
divinely ordained ministry of the Aaronic priesthood.# 
The Christian Church is in an infinitely higher sense 
‘a royal priesthood, a holy nation.’ But why should 


priesthood in the ministry of the eucharistic sacrifice finds beautiful expression in 
the prayers (ascribed traditionally to St. Ambrose) which are used in the West as a 
Preparatio ad Missam: ‘ Profero etiam,’ the celebrant prays, ‘(si digneris propitius 
intueri) tribulationes plebium, pericula populorum, captivorum gemitus, miserias 
orphanorum, necessitates peregrinorum, inopiam debilium, desperationes languen- 
tium, defectus senum, suspiria iuvenum, vota virginum, lamenta viduarum.’ He is 
the mouthpiece of the needs of ‘all sorts and conditions of men.’ As the necessary 
mouthpiece for the expression of these needs in the eucharistic celebration, the repre- 
sentative priest is in a certain sense a go-between, a mediator. Thus this same prayer 
has earlier these words : ‘ quoniam me peccatorem inter te et eundem populum tuum 
medium esse voluisti, licet in me aliquod boni operis testimonium non agnoscas, 
officium saltem dispensationis creditae non recuses, nec per me indignum eorum 
salutis pereat pretium, pro quibus victima salutaris dignatus es esse et redemptio.’ 

2 It is maintained without any adequate ground (Smith’s Dict. Bible s.v. PRIEST) 
that the Levitical priesthood was in a sense the substitute for the general priesthood, 
instead of its expression—that the special priesthood was appointed because the 
people refused to realize the priesthood which belonged to them all—so that it was 
in this sense a pis aller, a Sevtepos mAovs. There is no evidence for this. The same 
chapter which recognises the general, recognises also a special priesthood, Exod. xix. 
22-24. It would appear in fact that the developed conception of the Jewish priest- 
hood as maintaining the consecration and holiness of the whole nation in its relation 
to Jehovah, the conception which is prominent in Ezekiel (chap. xliii. ff.) and in the 
Law of Holiness (Levit. xvii.-xxvi.), is but the expression of the fundamental idea of 
the ‘ priestly kingdom,’ i.e. the ‘ peculiar’ people consecrated to Jehovah, cf. Deut. 
vii. 6, xiv. 2, xxvi. 18. ‘The business of the priest,’ says Mr. Montefiore (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1892, p. 318), ‘is to make a holy community among whom God may dwell. 
. . . Itis the central conception of the priestly code.’ 

2 Bacidcrov iepdrevaa EOvos ayov, I Pet.ii. 9. Bagtdrcia, iepets TG Oe@, Rev.i. 6. 
St. Peter is quoting,*and St. John is referring to, the words in Exodus. 

I do not wish to press the analogy of the old and new covenants too far. Single 
Christians are often spoken of as ‘priests,’ and not merely as belonging to a priestly 
race. This is natural enough. For undoubtedly all Christians have an individual 
union with God and freedom of approach to God, which (so to speak) individualizes 
that in them which can be rightly called priesthood. I only use the argument to 
prove this—that a ministerial priesthood is in no contradictory relation to a general 


priesthood. 
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that priesthood exclude, and not rather involve, a 
ministry through which it finds .official and formal 
expression—and that not by mere expediential 
arrangement, but by divine ordering? Let us 
examine the notion of the general priesthood of all 
Christians as it finds expression, for example, in 
Justin Martyr in the middle of the second century.1 


‘Just,’ he says, ‘as Joshua, who is called by the prophet [Zech. 
iii. 1] a priest, was seen wearing filthy garments . . . and was called 
a brand plucked out of the burning because he had received remission 
of sins, the devil also, his adversary, being rebuked, so we, who 
through the name of Jesus have believed as one man in God, the Maker 
of all, have been stripped through the name of His First-begotten Son 
of the ‘‘filthy garments” of our sins; and being set on fire by the 
word of his calling are the genuine high-priestly race of God, as God 
beareth witness Himself [Mal. i. 11], saying that ‘‘in every place 
amongst the Gentiles men are offering sacrifices acceptable to Him 
and pure,” and God receives from no man sacrifices, except through 
His priests. So, then, of all the sacrifices through this name, which 
Jesus the Christ delivered to be made, that is (the sacrifices) at the 
Eucharist of the bread and of the cup, which in every place of the 
earth are made by the Christians, God by anticipation beareth witness 
that they are acceptable to Him.’ 


Here is indeed a vivid consciousness of the priest- 
hood which belongs to the Church as a whole,” but 
which finds expression in a great ceremonial action 
—the Eucharist—an action which belongs not to the 
individual, but to the whole body, and is celebrated by 
the ‘ president of the brethren.’ How, then, is this 


1 Dial. c. Tryph. 116, 117. 

2 It appears that the idea of the priesthood of the Christian Church as a whole 
carried with it a thought not to be found in the Old Testament, at least directly— 
the thought of approach to God on behalf of others. The Christians are high-priests 
on behalf of the world. They are the ‘ soul of the world’; the world is their prison- 
house, but they ‘keep it together’ (Ep. ad Diognet. 6). They can plead effectually 
for the empire and mankind. So Aristides, Apol. c. 16: ‘I have no doubt that the 
world stands by reason of the intercession of Christians.’ Cf. Tertull. Apol. c. 30. 
This function of the Church St. Paul presses on St. Timothy. The Church is not 
to confine intercessions to her own body—‘I exhort that prayer, etc., be made for 
all men,’ ‘for God will have all men to be saved’; ‘He is the Saviour of all men,’ 
though ‘specially of them that believe’ (1 Tim. ii. 1-4, iv. 10). 

* mpochépetar TH mpocorHre Tay adeApoy aptos Kai woTHptoy (Apol. i. 65). He 
offers the prayers and Eucharist, and the people say Amen. This ‘ president’ is 
presumably the bishop. So Harnack (Expositor, May 1887, p. 336). 
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priesthood interfered with, if we should find reason 
to believe that Christ Himself ordained ministers of 
this mystical action—such as did actually exist in 


Justin Martyr’s days—to be the mouthpieces of the 
Church in its celebration ? 


No one, again, is more identified than Irenaeus 
with the principle of the apostolic succession. He 
regards it undoubtedly as of the essence of the 
Church. Her mark, her character, is ‘according to 
the successions of the bishops.’ Yet he does not 
hesitate to say that in some sense ‘every just man is 
of the priestly order,’ and ‘all the disciples of the 
Lord are priests and Levites ’—that is, they have the 
freedom of the old priesthood, not its ministry.2 If 
it be said that Irenaeus is admittedly ‘ unsacerdotal,’ 
that is, that he does not apply the term priesthood 
to the Christian ministry,? it may be pointed out, 
further, that writers who confessedly are sacerdotal 
in their conception of the ministry still continue down 
into the Middle Ages to speak also without hesitation 
of the general priesthood.4 For the official hierarchy 


‘ 1, xxxiii. 8: ‘character corporis Christi secundum successiones episcoporum.’ 

? Iv. viii. 3, v. xxxiv. 3; see Lightfoot Dissert. p. 252. The point in both passages 
is that our Lord in justifying the conduct of His disciples when they broke the 
Sabbath (St. Matt. xii. 1-5) claimed for them and for David in virtue of their 
righteousness the freedom of priests, ‘ who profane the Sabbath and are blameless.’ 
Again, inasmuch as, like the Levites, our Lord’s disciples had ‘no inheritance,’ 
they could, like the Levites, claim support. Thus ‘ they were allowed when hungry 
to take food of the grains.’ In both cases the priesthood which belongs to good 
men or disciples lies in a certain freedom, not in any power of ministry. 

? See further in chap. 111. pp. 178-182. I have endeavoured there to point out that 
the idea of a gradual growth in sacerdotalism in the early Church hardly corresponds 
to the facts. There is a change rather in language than in principle. 

‘ Thus Origen, who admittedly takes a sacerdotal view of the ministry (see further 
chap. Il. p. 144 0.1), speaks of the priesthood of all Christians or of special classes 
(other than the clergy) of Christians: see Lightfoot Dissertation p. 257, and the less 
one-sided statement in Bigg B. L. p. 215 [ed. 2 p. 259] 0.3 

Origen’s whole system of exegesis requires that the Old Testament should have a 
spiritual as well as a literal, a remoter as well as a more obvious, sense ; this ‘moral’ 
meaning he finds for the Levitical ordinances and priesthood in the Christian Church, 
but not always quite in the same form. In particular two lines of interpretation 
may be distinguished. (1) Sometimes Israel as a whole is the Church. In that case 
ordinary Christians correspond to the other tribes, while the priests and Levites are 
those Christians ‘who are devoted to the divine word and are dedicated sincerely to 
the sole worship of God,’ in Joann. i. 3 [2], the ‘ few and rare’ souls who have given 
themselves to wisdom and knowledge, and who have therefore the Lord Himself, the 
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and later 
writers. 
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offered no bar to its recognition, provided that the 
general priesthood was not supposed by those church- 
men who recognised it (as in fact it was not) to carry 
with it the power of ministry. It may be worth 


true Wisdom, for their inheritance, in Iesu Nave xvii. 2. (2) Sometimes, and this 
is the predominant thought throughout the Homilies on Leviticus, the whole body of 
Christians correspond to the Jewish priesthood. ‘To the whole Church of God and 
people of believers is the priesthood given,’ in Lev. ix. 1: ‘all we who believe in 
Christ ’ are priests, ib. xiii. 5: ‘as many as have been anointed with the unction of 
the sacred chrism have been all of them made priests,’ ib. ix.g. But all priests must 
have offerings and sacrifices to make: and here again the interpretation wavers. 
If at one place primary stress seems laid on the ‘grace of baptism and unction of 
chrism and the word of the law’ (2b. vi. 5), and it is the abandonment of church-going 
and consequent loss of hearing the Scriptures which chills the priestly fervour of 
Christians (ib. ix. 9), more commonly the thought turns away from Christian life in 
the world to emphasize the life of divine knowledge or the life of renunciation. And 
to the difference of these two classes of Christians, the ordinary and the advanced, 
corresponds the difference of priestly dress within and without the sanctuary (tb. iv. 6). 

There is therefore to Origen a priesthood common to every baptized or perhaps 
especially to every confirmed Christian, and also (not always sharply distinguished 
from this) a special priesthood of spiritual insight or of sacrifice (poverty, celibacy, 
martyrdom) : but these are moral priesthoods, ‘secundum moralem locum,’ ‘secundum 
rationem mysticam,’ ‘secundum spiritalem intellegentiam’ (ib. i. 5, ii. 4, ix. 6, 9, 
xv. 3), and do not in any sense exclude for Origen the ministerial priesthood of the 
Christian clergy. 

Dr. Bigg notes that in Num. ii. 1 Origen, as represented by his translator, speaks 
of the clergy and of ‘ virgins and ascétics and all who are tu professione religionis,’ and 
thinks that ‘ there was a strong tendency in Origen’s mind to restrict the language 
of the Priesthood of the Christian to these ‘‘religious.”’’ With this we may com- 
pare, among the scholia on the Apocalypse attributed to Victorinus of Pettau 
(but not by him in their present form) the following on vu. xx: ‘Qui enim 
virginitatis integrum servaverit propositum et decalogi fideliter praecepta impleverit 
. . . iste vere sacerdos est Christi et millenarium numerum perficiens integre 
creditur regnare cum Christo et apud eum recte ligatus est diabolus.’ 

For a recognition of the general priesthood among later sacerdotal writers, cf. 
Leo the Great Serm. iii. 1: ‘ut in populo adoptionis Dei, cuius universitas 
sacerdotalis atque regalis est, non praerogativa terrenae originis obtineat 
unctionem, sed dignatio caelestis gratiae gignat antistitem.’ Serm. iv. 1: ‘In 
unitate igitur fidei atque baptismatis indiscreta nobis societas et 
generalis est dignitas, secundum illud beatissimi Petri... Vos autem’ 
genus electum, regale sacerdotium, gens sancta, populus acquisitionis. Omnes 
enim in Christo regeneratos crucis signum efficit reges, sancti vero Spiritus unctio 
consecrat sacerdotes ; ut praeter istam specialem nostri ministerii servitutem universi 
spiritales et rationabiles Christiani agnoscant se regii generis et sacerdotalis officii esse . 
consortes.’ August. de Civ. Dei xvii.5.5: ‘Sacerdotium quippe hic ipsam 
plebem dicit, cuius plebis ille sacerdos est mediator Dei et hominum homo Christus 
Tesus.’ Quaest. Evang. ii. 40. 3: ‘Sacerdotium vero Iudaeorum nemo fere fidelium 
dubitat figuram fuisse futuri sacerdotii regalis, quod est in ecclesia, 
quo consecrantur omnes pertinentes ad corpus Christi summi et 
veri principis sacerdotum. Nam nunc et omnes unguuntur quod tunc regibus 
tantum et sacerdotibus fiebat, . . . ipsi nondum accepto baptismatis sacramento 
nondum spiritaliter ad sacerdotes pervenerant.’ See the same idea in a collect 
of the Gelasian Sacramentary (Bright Ancient Collects p. 99: Wilson The 
Gelasian Sacramentary p. 93 [Wednesday in Easter week]). Hence we get a 
priesthood ascribed, as by St. Irenaeus, to each Christian (though of course as a 
member of the one body) in virtue of baptism and unction. St. Jerome (adv. 
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while to quote a passage which seems to push to its 
extremest point the right of the priesthood which is 
common to all in virtue of their baptism and con- 
firmation. 


‘From that day and that hour in which thou camest out of the font 
thou art become to thyself a continual fountain, a lasting remission. 
Thou hast no need of a teacher, or of a priest’s right hand. As soon 
as thou ascendedst from the sacred font thou wast clothed in a white 
robe and anointed with the mystic ointment ; the invocation was made 
over thee, and the threefold power came upon thee, which filled the 
new vessel that thou wert with this new teaching. Thenceforth it 
made thee a judge and arbiter to thyself; it gave thee knowledge to 
be able of thyself to learn good and evil——to discern, that is, between 
merit and sin. And because thou couldest not, whilst in the form of 
the body, remain free from sin, it placed thy remedy after baptism in 
thyself, it placed remission in thine own judgment, that thou shouldest 
not, when need should be urgent,! seek a priest, but thyself, as a cunning 
and clear-sighted master, correct thine error within thee and wash away 
thy sin by penitence; and so hardness might cease, despair be over, 
apathy be atanend. The fountain never fails, the water is within, the 





Lucifer. 4) writes: ‘sacerdotium laici id est baptisma.’ So Isidore of 
Seville (de Eccl. Off. ii. 25) writes : ‘ Postquam Dominus noster verus rex et sacerdos 
aeternus a Deo Patre caelesti mystico unguento est delibutus, iam non soli pontifices 
et regessed omnis ecclesia unctione chrismatis consecratur, pro eo 
quod membrum est aeterni sacerdotis et regis. Ergo quia genus regale et sacerdotale 
sumus, ideo post lavacrum ungimur, ut Christi nomine censeamur.’ Cf. Alcuin 
{Albinus Flaccus] Ep. ad Oduinum, ap. Hittorp de Div. Cath. Eccl. Offic. (Colon. 
1568) p. 100 [ed. 1591, p. 85]: ‘Sacrochrismate caput perungitur . . ut intelligat 
se diadema regni et sacerdotii dignitatem portaturum’; Rabanus Maurus 
de Inst. Cler. i. 29, ap. Hittorp p. 322 [ed. 1591, p. 274]; Ivo of Chartres ap. 
Hittorp p. 469 [ed. 1591, p. 410]; Walafrid Strabo de Reb. Eccl. 16, ap. Hittorp 
p. 401 fed. 1591, p. 341]—of the common priesthood of all in the Eucharist, 
the generale sacerdotium; Paschasius Radbert de corp. et sang. Domini ix. 6: 
‘Idcirco teneamus nos ad istum pontificem et sacerdotem Christum, et in illo 
maneamus, quia per hoc quod ille in nobis est et nos in illo, etiam et ipsi omnes 
sacerdotes dicimur et sumus’; cf. St. Thomas Aquinas Sum. iii. q. 82. art. 1. 
‘ Laicus iustus unitus est Christo unione spiritali per fidem et charitatem, non autem 
per sacramentalem potestatem ; et ideo habet spiritale sacerdotium ad offerendum 
spiritales hostias.” 

The consideration of such passages as these will serve to show that sacerdotalism 
is not incompatible with an even zealous recognition of a lay priesthood. The only 
form of expression which seems to have passed away was that by which all Christians 
were called in some sense priests and Leviles, and even ‘high-priests’ (Origen). 
But they were not so called, by either Origen or Irenaeus, in any sense which sug- 
gests ministerial powers. The point of comparison Jies in nearness to God and 
constant service (Origen), or in a certain sort of freedom and privilege (Irenaeus). 
There is an admirable passage in Mason’s Relation of Baptism to Confirmation 
(1891) on the common Christian priesthood in its relation to holy orders, pp. 462-3; 
and there are in the same work frequent examples of its recognition by the Fathers, 
especially as the result of confirmation (chrism) pp. 11, 148, 160, 201, etc. 

1 That is, probably, ‘ when sin required a remedy.’ 
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washing is in thine own judgment; sanctification is in wakefulness, 
remission in the dew of tears.’? 


Such language sounds unsacerdotal, but it comes 
out of the sacerdotal Church of the West in the sixth 
century, as it would seem. It could have been used 
in any age previous to the time when confession was 
made compulsory. But the writer of these words 
would not have dreamt of admitting that this freedom 
of the Gospel belonged to a man except as a 
member of the Church, baptized and anointed and 
a communicant, and therefore dependent on the 
ministry of her clergy. 

Thus the principle of the ministry must not be 
assailed either on the ground that it ‘interposes a 
sacerdotal caste between the soul and God,’ or on 
the ground that it connives at the spiritual indolence 
of men, by offering them official substitutes to do 
their religion at second hand.? 

The ministerial principle, then—the sacerdotalism 
which cannot be disparaged or repudiated—means 


1S, Laurentii Hom. i. de Poenit. in Bibl. Max. Vet. Patr. (ed. 1677) ix. p. 466 bh 
(Migne P. L. lxvi. 92 c). This and the following sermon of Laurentius (probably 
of Novara, c. A.D. 507; see Dict. Chr. Biog. s.v. LAURENTIUS [15] surnamed Melli- 
fluus) are full of the thought of various activities of the will as opening the way of 
restoration from sin and making despair foolish: ‘Homo, noli diffidere: res in 
promptu est, vita in manu est: virtus in voluntate est: victoria in arbitrio est : 
si voluisti, vicisti’ (l.c. p. 469 g). The activity emphasized is sometimes penitence 
and tears; sometimes almsgiving, ‘aqua et ablutio et remissio in eleemosyna 
largientis est’ (ib.) ; sometimes fasting (p. 474 g). 

2 A word must be said to vindicate the true sacerdotalism from interfering with the 
unique Priesthood or High-Priesthood of Christ. Surely the representatives of a 
king do not interfere with his monarchy, and a Christian minister is in a relation to 
Christ infinitely more dependent than that of any representative of an absent king to 
him who sends him. If we were consistent, such a notion of the ‘ jealousy ’ of Christ 
as militates against a ministerial priesthood would make us ‘ fifth-monarchy men,’ 
because kings as much interfere with His unique Kingship as ministers do with His 
Ministry. Nor is it very consistent to accuse the ministerial priesthood at once of 
interfering with the incommunicable Priesthood of Christ and also with the Priest- 
hood which He has communicated to all His members. The Church indeed must 
have a priesthood, not although Christ has one, but because He has. What He is, 
the Church is in Him. All He is in His Human Nature, the Church is; in Him 
the Church has a priesthood therefore, because Christ is High-priest. The only 
question is as to the distribution of functions in the Church, and whether Christ has 
willed to delegate a special sort of authority to a special class of men to be exercised 
in His name for the good of the whole body—and this is a question of evidence, with 
which we are not yet dealing. 
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just this: that Christianity is the life of an organized 
society in which a graduated body of ordained 
ministers is made the instrument of unity. The 
religious life, so far as it concerns the relations of 
man to God, has two aspects. It is first an approach 
of man to God. And in this relation each Christian 
has in his own personal life a perfect freedom of 
access. But he has this because he belongs to the 
one body, and this one body has its central act of 
approach to God in the great memorial oblation of the 
Death of Christ. Here it approaches in due and con- 
secrated order; all are offerers, but they offer through 
one who is empowered to this high charge, to ‘ offer 
the gifts’ for God’s acceptance and the consecration 
of His Spirit. In the second place, religion is a gift 
of God to man—a gift of Himself. What man receives 
in Christ is the very life of God. Here again, each 
Christian receives the gift as an endowment of his 
own personal life; his whole life may become a life 
of grace, a life of drinking in the Divine Spirit, of 
eating the Flesh of Christ and drinking His Blood. 
But the individual life can receive this fellowship with 
God only through membership in the one body and 
by dependence upon social sacraments of regenera- 
tion, of confirmation, of communion, of absolution— 
of which ordained ministers are the appointed instru- 
ments. A fundamental principle of Christianity is 
that of social dependence. 

In all departments of life we are dependent one 
on another. There is a priesthood of science minis- 
tering the mysteries of nature, exercising a very real 
authority and claiming, very justly, a large measure 
of deference. There is a priesthood of art, minister- 
ing and interpreting to men that beauty which is one 
of the modes of God’s revelation of Himself in 
material forms. There is a priesthood of political 
influence, and that not exercised at will, but organized 
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and made authoritative in offices of state’ There 
is a natural priesthood of spiritual influence belong- 
ing (whether they will it or not) to men of spiritual 
power. It is to this natural priesthood that God 
offers the support of a visible authoritative com- 
mission in sacred things—‘to feed His sheep.’ The 
Christian ministry is at once, under normal circum- 
stances, God’s provision to strengthen the hands of 
the spiritual men, the natural guides of souls, by 
giving them the support which comes of the con- 
sciousness of an irreversible and authoritative com- 
mission: and it is also God’s provision for days 
when prophets are few or wanting, that even then 
there may be the bread of life ministered to hunger- 
ing souls, and at least the simple proclamation of 
the revealed truth, so that even then ‘men’s eyes 
may see their teachers.’ 

(2) But it will be said: Such a doctrine would be 
credible enough if the priests of the Gospel had 
been, or were at present, in the main men of spiritual 
power, or even universally good men. But how is 
it conceivable that men of evil or utterly unspiritual 
lives, such as too many of the clergy have been, can 
be God’s instruments to impart His spiritual gifts 
to others? Surely spiritual gifts must come from 
spiritual persons. 

Church history records how strongly this objec- 
tion has often appealed to men, but it is one which 
rather admits of being strongly felt than consistently 
argued. It would have of course much more force if 
it were possible reasonably to deny that, on the whole, 
in Christian history spiritual office and spiritual 

1 ‘Ifit be granted, as it well may be, that proper qualifications are a hundredfold 
more requisite for the Christian ministry than for any other office, this would not 
remove nor lessen the obligation not to dispense with a divine commission, supposing 
it to have been granted and still attainable, any more than the highest legal know- 
ledge cr perfect integrity of character would dispense with the necessity of a com- 


mission from the source of temporal power to render the decisions of a magistrate of 
state binding and effectual’ (Denton Grace of the Ministry p. 23). 
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character have tended to converge ; that, on the whole, 
the ministry has been a spiritualizing force in society. 
As it is, it may be briefly met with a threefold 
answer. First, we reply, with Pope Stephen and 
St. Augustin of old,! that ‘the unworthiness of the 
ministers hinders not the grace of the sacrament,’ 
because the Holy Spirit, and not they, is the giver of 
the grace; they neither ‘give it being nor add force 
to it’ For according to the truest view of the 
sacraments, the ‘grace’ conveyed in them represents 
the personal action of the Holy Spirit, who on each 
occasion when the sacrament is duly administered 
acts afresh, according to the divine promise, from the 
centre of His own personality. St. Ambrose accord- 
ingly 2 deprecates the idea of priests being spoken 
of as having power over the divine gifts which they 
minister. Secondly—and so far as the argument 
relates to the intention of Christ in founding His 
Church—we reply that He clearly recognised that 
moral unworthiness does not interfere with official 
authority. The Scribes and Pharisees who sat in 
Moses’ seat—who held, that is, the succession from 
Moses—were to be obeyed, even where they were, 
least to be imitated; and all ‘the twelve’ had 
equally the authority and powers of the apostolate, 
though ‘one of them was a devil.’4 Thirdly, we 
reply that the possibility of ministers unworthy of 
their office is involved in the very idea of a visible 
society in which good and bad are to be mixed 
together. There is really no more difficulty in 
believing that bad men can share the functions of 


1 See Dict. Chr. Biog. 8.v. CYPRIAN i. p. 752. Of course the force of this argu- 
ment depends on the recognition that there are such things as sacramental channels 
of grace. The personal defects of the minister gain a wholly new importance in 
religious bodies where sacraments, creeds, and litu-gies are unrecognised, i.e. where 
all his usefulness depends on his personal character and capacities. . 

4 See Ambrose De Spiritu S. prol. 18: ‘ Nostra enim servitia, sed tua sunt sacra- 
menta. Neque enim humanae opis est divina conferre.’ Cf. Paschasius Radbert 
de corp. et sang. Dom. xii. 3 and Lux Mundi (ed. 1895), p. 244. 

2 St. Matt. xxiii. 2-3. 4 St. John vi. 70. 
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the ministerial priesthood than that bad men share 
the priesthood which belongs to all Christians and 
which differs from the other, as has been said, not in 
kind but in application and degree. Yet the whole 
method of appeal used by the apostolic writers to 
unworthy Christians, is to address them not as men 
who lack the prerogatives and spiritual powers of 
the Christian life, but as men who do not ‘walk 
worthily of the vocation with which they were 
called.’ There is really again no more difficulty 
in recognising in a bad priest a steward of divine 
mysteries than in a bad magistrate a steward of 
divine justice, a ‘ minister of God for good.’1 ‘ There 
is this difference,’ says an old writer,? ‘betwixt the 
ecclesiastical ministers or magistrates, and ministers 
or magistrates of state; if these offend, the whole 
world can distinguish betwixt their persons and 
their functions ; no disparagement falleth upon any 
but the offenders. But if ecclesiastical persons 
become obnoxious, then they confound their persons 
and their functions, and transfer the shame of the 
faults of some even upon all, yea upon the whole 
order itself.’ 

(3) Now we approach another objection: The 
apostolical succession is associated with bygone ideas 
of authority, with the divine right of kings, and 
with a state of society which is gone for ever; it is 
incompatible with the true ideal of liberty. 

It is astonishing how frequently, and from what 
opposite quarters, we meet with the identification of 
Christianity with that phase of Christianity which is 
characteristic of the Middle Ages. At that period 
we become witnesses of a process which is at least of 
absorbing interest. The untamed, undisciplined races 
which formed the material of modern nations are 


1 Rom. xiii. 3-6. 
2 Isidore of Pelusium Epist. ii. 52 (paraphrased by Hickes Dignity of Episc. 
Order in his Treatises [Oxford, 1847] ii, p. 288). 
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subjected to the yoke of the Church (mostly at the 
will of kings or chiefs), as to an external law which 
is to train, mould, restrain them. The one need of 
such an age is authority, discipline, rule. The Church 
becomes largely a ‘schoolmaster to bring men to 
Christ '—a law preparing for a Gospel. She has, 
under these circumstances, to do with children in 
mind. The one faculty which is in full exercise is 
faith, in the form of a great readiness to accept 
revelations of the supernatural world and to respect 
their ministers—the sort of faith which wants nothing 
but dogmatic clearness and a sufficiently firm voice 
of authority! Christianity thus becomes, by a one- 
sided development, a great imperial and hierarchical 
system. 

Such a state of things is not permanent. Men’s 
faculties develop into free exercise, and constitute 
their separate departments according to an inevitable 
law, as knowledge grows and life becomes more 
complex. Other natural ‘ priesthoods’ arise—in art, 
in science, in medicine, and in politics, in trade, in 
law—and become the successful rivals, in their own 
spheres, of the spiritual hierarchy. The Church, to 
all appearance, suffers loss, though in regions which 
were not properly her own at all, at least in such 
sense as to justify her in dictating terms to the 
pioneers in each on their own subject-matter. Thus 
the area in which religious authority speaks and faith 
accepts becomes limited. More than this: authority 
itself tends to change its character; it ceases to be 
absolute in religion no less than in politics ; and this 
change affects the Church, not only as a dogmatic 
authority, but as a government. It affects her hier- 
archical system. Mere imperialism will no longer 

1 The saintly writers, like St. Bernard, who lived in these vaunted ‘ ages of faith,’ 
do not suggest a too favourable view of them. They help us to see that an un- 


spiritual credulity, such as characterized those times, is no nearer Christian faith, in 
its full sense, than a good deal of modern scepticism. 
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suffice, at least for the most vigorous or intelligent 
races, in the Church, any more than in the State. 
Democracy, the representative system, is in the air 
as much as free inquiry and has to be reckoned with. 

But in politics this transition does not mean a 
repudiation of the principle of authority. ‘What 
the world thirsts for at present,’ said Joseph Mazzini, 
who was surely no friend to despotism, ‘is authority.’ + 
What has come about is a change in the conditions 
of authority, in the character which it must assume. 
This holds true in the Church also; there, too, 
authority must cease to be absolutism and faith 
mere acceptance. Authority, however, is not less 
real because it is limited, or faith less zealous be- 
cause it is rational and inquiring? But then it is 
said: ‘ You are really abandoning the principle ; you 
are only trying to cloak your surrender by keeping a 
name, emptied of its power. The authority of a 
Church or hierarchy really ceases when it cannot 
dictate its own terms, when it has to submit to 
criticism.’ To this objection there seems to be a 
complete answer, and one which needs to be forced 
on the consideration of men. Christianity did not 
come into existence in the West, or just in time for 
the Middle Ages. Christianity spread in a Greek 
world—in a society of the most developed sort, 
containing all the elements of intellectual develop- 
ment in free activity. If we want to know the 


4 See his ‘Thoughts upon Democracy in Europe’ (Life and Writings vol. vi. 
[London 1870] p. 115) : cf. ‘ On the Duties of Man,’ chap. viii. (vol. iv. [1867] p. 313) : 
‘ Liberty is not the negation of all authority: it is the negation of every authority 
that fails to represent the Collective Aim of the nation.’ 

2 “Ts a limited, conditional government in the State such a wise, excellent, and 
glorious constitution? And is the same authority in the Church such absurdity, 
nonsense, and nothing at all, as to any actual power? If there be such a thing as 
obedience upon rational motives, there must be such a thing as authority that is not 
absolute, or that does not require a blind, implicit obedience. Indeed, rational 
creatures can obey no other authority ; they must have reasons for what they do. 
And yet because the Church claims only this rational obedience, your Lordship 
explodes such authority as none at all’ (Law’s First Lettey pp. 67-8: in the collected 
edition of Law’s Works, 1762, vol. i. p. 30). 
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original character of Christian authority and Chris- 
tian faith, we should study Greek church life from 
St. Paul to the fifth century, or, at any rate, early 
church life before Western Christianity took the 
peculiar colour of Romanism. 

We are concerned here, however, not with Chris- Government 
tianity as a dogma, but with the social life and Cuitalt was 
government of the Church. In this department,tve 
then, when we look back to the life of the early 
Christian communities, what a beautiful picture of 
freedom, of representative institutions, of the corre- 
lation of rights and duties, we find for our contem- 
plation. The sacred ministry receives indeed its 
authority from above and acts in God’s name, as 
God’s representative ; but the man who is to minister 
is the elect of the people, and is their representative 
also. Thus the Apostles ordained the first deacons, 
but the Church elected them. ‘Look ye out, 
brethren, from among you seven men of good report, 
whom we may appoint over this business.’ So spoke 
the Apostles to the first Christians. ‘And the 
saying pleased the whole multitude, and they chose’ 
seven men, ‘whom they set before the Apostles: and 
when they had prayed, they laid their hands upon 
them.’ So in the subapostolic age Clement speaks 
of the presbyter-bishops as ordained from above,! 
but with che consent of the whole Church, and in such 
a way as to suggest that, under certain circumstances, 
they were not exempt from the judgment of the 
Church. Other documents of the first age speak in 
the same way of the election of bishops by the com- 
munity.” Nor does this method of popular election, 
or control over election, appear only in the dim 


1 Clem. ad Cor. 40 and 44. More will be said on this: see p. 283. 

2 Didache xv. 1: xetporovycate oby éavTots émcaxdrous Kai Staxdvovs. Cf. also the 
very ancient Apostolic Church Order 16: ‘If there be a paucity of men, and in any 
place there be a number less than twelve of those who can vote for a bishop’; and 
the Church Order of Hippolytus (see p. 132 below): ‘Let a bishop be ordained who 
has been chosen by the whole people.’ 
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shadow of the subapostolic age: counteracted at all 
times by other influences,! it yet lasted on as the 
ideal of the Church for centuries. The emperor 
Alexander Severus ‘was fond of praising the careful 
way in which the Church posted the names of all 
whom she destined for the priesthood, so that any 
who knew evil of them might object. 2 He would 
have it made a model in the appointment of provincial 
governors. We know, again, that the bishop to be 
elected over any church was to be thoroughly known 
in the church—one who had passed through the 
inferior grades of the ministry. ‘That custom is to 
be diligently observed, says Cyprian, ‘as of divine 
tradition and apostolic observance, which is main- 
tained amongst us also and almost over all provinces, 
that, with a view to the due celebration of ordina- 
tions, all the nearest bishops of the same province 
should come together to the community for which a 
ruler is to be ordained, and the bishop should be 
chosen in the presence of the people who have com- 
plete knowledge of each man’s life and conduct by 
his conversation among them.’ This popular check 
on ordinations he requires no less for the presbyterate 
and the diaconate. So, again, it is regarded by Pope 
Julius as monstrous that ‘ Gregory, a stranger to the 
city, who had not been baptized there and was not 
known to the community in general and had not 
been asked for by presbyters or bishops or people,’ 
should be obtruded on the church of Alexandria, 
‘whereas the ordination of a bishop ought not to 
have taken place thus lawlessly and contrary to the 


+ Asin the first period by prophetic nomination ; see Clem. Alex. Quis Dives 42: 
‘St. John would go about here to appoint bishops, . . there to ordain to the clergy 
some one of those pointed out by the Spirit.’ 

2 Mason Persecution of Diocletian pp. 84, and 85 n.1: ‘ dicebatque grave esse, cum 
id Christiani et ludaei facerent in praedicandis sacerdotibus qui ordinandi sunt, non 
fieri in provinciarum rectoribus quibus et fortunae hominum committerentur et 
capita’ (Aelius Lampridius Alex. xlv. 7). 

2 Ep. Ixvii. 5; see Bingham Ant. ii, 10. 2. 
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ecclesiastical canon, but by the provincial bishops, 
in the church itself [over which he is to rule], out of 
the priesthood, out of the actual body of the clergy, 
and not, as now, in violation of the canons which 
come from the Apostles.’1  Priscillian the Spaniard, 
again, gives us, as the sentiment of the bishops con- 
temporary with him in Spain about A.D. 380, the 
view that, ‘as a bishop's consecration lies with the 
bishop, so the choice of whom to ask for lies with 
the people.’* Once more Leo the Great, ‘ the founder 
of the papacy,’ writes: ‘He who is to preside over 
all must be elected by all.’ ‘Before a consecration 
must go the suffrages of the citizens, the witness of 
the people, the judgment of persons of distinction, 
the choice of the clergy—that the rule of apostolic 
authority may be in all respects observed, which en- 
joins that a priest to govern the Church should be 
supported not only by the approval of the faithful, 
but also by the testimony of those without.’ ‘No 
metropolitan should we allow to ordain a “priest” 
[ie. bishop] on his own judgment without the con- 
sent of clergy and people: the consent of the whole 
community must elect the president of the Church’: 
only where division makes unanimity impossible the 
metropolitan may decide the election in favour of 
the man who has the best support. ‘No reason can 
tolerate that persons should be held to be bishops’ 
(so he says on another occasion to the bishop of 
Narbonne) ‘ who were neither chosen by the clergy, 
nor demanded by the laity, nor ordained by the 
provincial bishops with the consent of the metro- 
politan.’? Quotations to this effect might be greatly 
multiplied, and from later sources. The Latin rites 


1 ap. Athan. Apol. c. Ar. 30. 

2 Priscillian, Tract. ii. (ed. Schepss in the Vienna Corpus Script. Eccl. Lat. § xviii. 
p- 40): ‘sicut dedicationem sacerdotis in sacerdote, sic electionem consistere petitionis 
[in] plebe.’ 

3 Leo Epp. a. 4-6; xiii. 3; xiv. 5; clxvii. 1. 
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of ordination are framed in recognition of this re- 
presentative system.t This then was undoubtedly 
the ideal of the bishop’s election in the early Church.? 
The bishop was to be really the fersona of the Church 
he ruled. 

This, moreover, he was enabled to be in some 
real sense in virtue of the very small community 
over which he presided. Through the greater part 
at least of the Roman empire each town-community 
had its bishop, and the country-bishop supplemented 
his authority in the surrounding district, first in the 
East and later in the West. The bishop of Rome 
was in an extraordinary position in the middle of 
the third century, because he had under him as many 
as forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, and seven sub- 
deacons, besides those of minor orders.? Ordinarily 
the numbers would have been very much smaller. 
Thus the bishop, according to the early ideal, was 
by no means the great prelate; he was the pastor of 
a flock, like the vicar of a modern town, in intimate 
relations with all his people.* 

Nor was he in theory absolute even’ within the 
limits of his ‘parish’ or diocese. For, in the first 
place, he was himself subject to the laws which he 
administered. So an ancient preacher, referring to 
the custom of holding the Gospel-book over the head 
of the bishop who is being ordained, says that it is 
to remind him that ‘if he is the head of all, yet he 
acts under these laws [of the Gospel], ruling all 
and ruled by the law, ordering all and himself 
ordered’: it is a symbol of the fact that he is ‘ under 


1 See App. Note C, p. 325. Cf. also R. B. Rackham in Essays on Church Reform 
(Murray 1898) pp. 72 ff. 

2 On the extent and limits of its observance see Bingham Ant. iv. 2. 2-7. Also 
Dict. Chr. Ant. s.v. BisHop: Mr. Haddan, the author of the article, remarks how 
vaguely the words suffragium iudicium testimonium consensus are used 
(i. p. 214). Vague unformulated rights are more easily overridden. 

3 Euseb. H. E. vi. 43. 11. 

‘ The facts are well known: see Bingham Ant. ii. 12, Hatch B. L. lect. viii. 
The principle is exemplified in the Apost. Ch. Order 16, quoted above p. 85 0.7. 
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authority.? At first indeed this authority had no 
visible sanction; St. Cyprian claims repeatedly for 
the bishop that he is ‘responsible to none but God.’ 
But later it came to be embodied in provincial and 
ecumenical councils. Secondly, within his own diocese 
the bishop was associated with presbyters. No doubt 
his power was not subject to formal limitations ; but 
round him there was the council of his presbyters, 
‘the Church’s senate’ ;* and St. Cyprian tells us that 
he made it a fixed rule from his consecration ‘to do 
nothing on his own private judgment, but everything 
with the counsel of his clergy and the consent of his 
laity. The whole conception indeed of synods was 
that of a great representative system which culminated 
at last in the ecumenical council. Thus the ideal of 
church government in early days was not at all 
absolute. If the guilds of the Roman empire repre- 
sented, as they did, the elements of free life and 
spontaneous movement through all the classes of 
non-Christian society down to the lowest, the principle 
of liberty and spontaneity was at least as prominent 
and real in the supernatural society of the Church. 
It was by no means necessarily an imperialist insti- 
tution, though its officers were of divine authority 
and apostolic descent. 

But the effect of ‘establishment’ in the East was The change 
to tend to assimilate the Church to the empire in polation 
ideas and methods no less than in gradation of 
dignities. In the West the essentially imperialist 
temper of Rome moulded the institutions of Christen- 
dom, and gave them a new direction and new charac- 
teristics. Thus in the fifth century Socrates remarks 
that ‘the episcopate of the Romans, like that of the 


+ Hom. de uno legislatore (fifth or sixth century ?) printed among the ‘spuria’ of 
St. Chrysostom, ed. Bened. vi. 410: Bingham Ant. ii. 11. 8. 

2 Bingham Ant. ii. 19. 7. 

3 Ep. xiv. 4. See other references in Bingham Ant. ii. 19. 7, 8. 

4 Cf. art. cyprian in Dict. Chr. Biog. i. p. 753: ‘the assembly representative : 
each bishop the elect of his flock.’ 
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Alexandrians, had already for some time advanced 
beyond the limits proper to the priesthood to the 
point of despotism.’1 So it was that episcopacy 
passed into a new phase. The authority of kings 
and popes overwhelmed the democratic elements in 
the Christian polity. If they survived, they survived 
rather as names and forms than as realities. But 
names and forms still bear witness beyond their 
present power to a principle which is not dead. 

Thus the mediaeval and modern prelate, Anglican 
or Roman, is not the only, or the original, type of 
bishop. He differs a good deal from the bishop 
of the earliest period—not indeed in fundamental, 
spiritual principle, but in outward appearance and 
rank.?- We need not necessarily deplore the change. 
The age of barbarism and the age of feudalism had 
each its own needs, and the Church adapted herself 
to them. But there is a protest, based on the facts 
of church history, which it is essential to make :—that 
is, against all language such as would imply that 
Christianity had no history before it became domi- 
nated by imperialism and embedded in feudalism. 
The catholic principle is not Romanism merely or 
Byzantinism, nor is it identified with the Anglican 
episcopate of monarchical and aristocratic days. It 
has its roots deeper down in human nature than any 
of these. If, then, the imperialism which coloured 
church theology and church organization is becom- 
ing a thing of the past, there is nothing in church 
principles to prevent our saying: Let it die. ‘The 
powers that be’—the actually existing authorities 
of the new age—‘are ordained of God.’ Meanwhile 
let us disentangle the essential and permanent creed, 


1 ris “Pwpaiwy émoxomys ... mépa Tis icpwovvys emi Suvacreiay Aon TaAat 
tmpocdSovons (H. E. vii. 11): he is speaking of Celestine suppressing the Novatian 
body in Rome. Cf. 4b. vii. 7. 

2 Dr. Hatch describes the change in B. L. lect. viii. and Growth of Ch, Instit. 
See also Rosmini Five Wounds of the Holy Church ch. v. 
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the essential and permanent organization, from the 
passing phase of civilization in which they have 
become embedded; let us make clear what church 
principles essentially are. We shall not be afraid of 
the ‘democratic’ temper within the Church, so far as 
itis a return upon the Church’s earliest spirit or an 
application of it. There is, however, one essential 
principle of all politics, secular and spiritual, which 
must be kept steadily in view: ‘political rights are 
only the correlative of political duties done.’ This 
is always the Church principle. Whatever rights 
the Christian layman should have, it must be as a 
Christian layman, i.e. as subject himself to the divine 
authority of the Gospel and to the Church, the 
common mother of clergy and of laity. For it is 
only as subject to discipline that we can take any 
part in the exercise of it, and the lesson which 
the ancient writer just cited finds in the ceremony of 
holding the Gospels over a bishop at his consecration } 
applies to the layman in his degree, at least as much 
as to the bishop in his: ‘the layman is bound by the 
layman’s ordinances.’ 

(4) ‘But,’ it will be exclaimed, ‘ however reasonable (4) ‘It would 
the idea of a ministerial succession may be—however ee 
adaptable in principle to new conditions of society" "°"* 
and thought—zz fact it has become so unreasonable 
and so stereotyped, so fatally conservative of what 
was shown to be false and corrupt at epochs of past 
history, that great Christian nations, or great bodies 
of Christian men, have broken away from its organi- 
zation. Are these, then, which have no succession, 
or a succession which you declare invalid, to be 
“ unchurched ”—to be declared outside the pale of 
the covenant and left in unrecognised isolation ?’ 
This question is always being asked in tones of 
passionate appeal or indignant remonstrance. As 


1 Pseudo-Chrysostom, see p. 89 n.}. 
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we shall have occasion to recur to the problem,’ the 
less need be said here. Suppose, however, an im- 
partial investigation to convince us that a ministerial 
succession was really part of Christ’s intention and 
belongs only to the episcopal Churches in a legitimate 
sense, it will surely be our duty to maintain it and 
be faithful to it. Nor, if we are at all familiar with 
the disappointing side of church history, shall we be 
greatly surprised that its corruptions have bred revolt. 
These corruptions are, no doubt, so many apologies 
for the revolters. It is conceivable that they may 
reach the point of excusing revolt in particular cases 
and throwing the blame of it on the representatives 
of authority. If that were so, or so far as it was 
so, we shall abstain from condemning individuals or 
races, but we shall not abandon principles. Men are 
dealt with according to their opportunities; and as 
God’s love is not limited by His covenant, so He can 
work through ministrations which are not ‘ valid’— 
that is, ministrations which have not the security of 
the covenant. But though God can do this, we have 
no right to claim it of Him. If He is not bound to 
His sacraments, we men, up to the limits of our know- 
ledge,? certainly are. However excusable many may 
be in ignorance of divine institutions, we shall not be 
excusable if we are faithless to them for fear of hurting 
other men’s feelings or disturbing existing arrange- 
ments. Such conduct would be most false charity, 
most real treachery, Bishop Butler? reminds us 

2 See below chap. vir. p. 304. 

2 When we speak of ‘ essentials’ in religion, it is of course important to recall that 
God is a father and equitable, and that His action is not tied to His covenanted 
channels. Thereisa useful distinction drawn by Roman Catholictheologians between 
things necessary to salvation necessitate medii, ie. absolutely and in all cases, 
and things necessary necessitate praecepti, i.e. obligatory upon all who are 
within the hearing of a divine ordinance. Only the right disposition of will is (we may 
say) essential in the first sense. This may exist under all conditions of ignorance. 
All else is necessary in proportion as we come under the responsibilities of nearness 
to God’s revelation of Himself (cf. Newman’s Parochial Sermons vol. vi. pp. 182- 


187—‘ Faith the Title for Justification ’). 
8 Analogy part 11. ch. i, 
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‘how great presumption it is to make light of 
positive institutions of divine appointment’; and 
he emphasizes to us ‘the moral obligation, in the 
strictest and most proper sense,’ which attaches 
to any command ‘merely positive, admitted to be 
from God.’ And if anything could increase this 
obligation, it would be the sense that we are living 
through an age of change. It is when there is a 
general ‘shaking’ of existing establishments—of all 
that has been merely recognised and customary 
—that religiously-minded men are likely to be 
driven back upon those institutions which can 
give the completest guarantee of security and 
permanence. 

(5) It has been contended by Lord Macaulay— is) rea 
and the contention was not a new one—that, how- Weed ea 
ever much the Church may have insisted on apostolic unbroken.’ 
succession, as a matter of fact the chances are 
overwhelming against its having been preserved. 
“Whether a given clergyman be really a successor 
of the Apostles depends on an immense number of 
such contingencies as these; whether, under King 
Ethelwolf, a stupid priest might not, while baptiz- 
ing several scores of Danish prisoners who had 
just made their option between the font and the 
gallows, inadvertently omit to perform the rite on 
one of these graceless proselytes; whether, in the 
seventh century, an impostor, who had never re- 
ceived consecration, might not have passed himself 
off as a bishop on a rude tribe of Scots; whether 
a lad of twelve did really, by a ceremony huddled 
over when he was too drunk to know what he 
was about, convey the episcopal character to a lad 
of ten.’? 

1 Essay on Gladstone on Church and State. Chillingworth cannot be quoted 
in this sense, because in his argument ( Religion of Protestants ch. ii. 67) he is taking 


into account that ‘very dungeon of uncertainty,’ the Romanist doctrine of 
intention. 


This objec- 
tion does 
not hold ; 


and we are 
responsible 
for no more 
than obedi- 
ence. 
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Such an argument has nothing to recommend it 
except the vigour of Lord Macaulay’s style. Indeed, 
if we take it on its own level, its force is gone when 
once it is borne in mind that failures of baptism do 
not enter into the question of the permanent succes- 
sion, except where the person whose baptism was 
omitted or irregular subsequently became a bishop ; 


and that invalidating irregularities in episcopal » 


ordinations, when they exist, would not have the 
effect which the objection supposes, because succes- 
sion comes of interlacing lines, each bishop having, 
as a rule, been consecrated by three of his 
order.! Thethree consecrators were required originally 
as a guarantee of general provincial recognition. The 
idea of thereby securing validity (in case one of the 
bishops was, by some accidental omission of a 
necessary rite, no real bishop at all) is perhaps too 
materialistic to have entered into the mind of the 
early Church. When things were duly done accord- 
ing to Christ’s ordinance, they were regarded as 
certainly having His certificate. But when validity 
came to be conceived under more materialistic con- 
ditions at a later period of theology, it was natural 
to suppose that each bishop who joined in the act 
of consecration gave additional security that it was 
valid. They were cooperatores and not merely 
testes? 

But a much better answer to such a suggested 
difficulty lies in the consideration that, if we have 
reason to believe that Christ intended to institute a 


1 In fact it has been mathematically argued that, even if we make the absurd 
supposition of one consecrator in twenty at any particular moment in history having 
been, through some accident, himself not validly consecrated, the chances will be 
8000 : 1 against all three consecrators in any given case being in a like position, 
and the chances against a bishop consecrated under such circumstances, who would 
thus be no bishop, being combined with coadjutors similarly incapacitated to 
continue the succession, are ‘as 512,000,000,000 are to unity.’ Gladstone Church 
Principles pp. 235, 236. 

2 The point is, however, discussed: see Estcourt Question of Anglican Ordinations 
pp. 110-114. I do not pursue the question, because I do not lay stress on the 
argument in the text, 
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self-perpetuating ministry in His Church, He makes 
Himself responsible for its possibility, and His power 
is not limited by such material conditions. ‘ Leaving, 
then, all hidden things to Him to whose sole cogni- 
zance they belong, we may securely depend on His 
goodness and justice, that so long as His sacred 
appointments are maintained, as far as lies in our 
power, we shall never suffer through any secret 
blemish or incapacity of His ministers.’ + 


With this much preface, giving (it may be hoped) 
a clearer idea of what the principle of the ministry 
and of the apostolic succession may really be said to 
mean, we turn to the witness of history. 


1 Archbp. Potter: quoted by Denton Grace of the Ministry p. 258. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE WITNESS OF CHURCH HISTORY 


THE conception of the Christian ministry described 
in the last chapter is confessedly no mere ideal. It 
represents what has been, beyond a doubt, a fact of 
primary importance in the Christianity of history. 

In many respects, indeed, if we were to trace back 
the genealogy of the ministry in the Church, we should 
find that it has passed through strange vicissitudes, 
and from time to time has wonderfully changed its 
appearance. It may be well to call attention to 
this at once, so that variations of aspect which are 
even startling may serve to make more emphatic 
the principles and facts which have been throughout 
permanent and unchanging.1 

For example, the episcopate of the first period, 
when, speaking generally, every town church had 
its independent episcopal organization, and country 
bishops arose to superintend the scattered flocks of 
the rural districts, was a very different thing from the 
episcopate of the mediaeval epoch, when the great 
dioceses of Teutonic Europe were formed, when 
bishops became great feudal lords, and the feudal 
character at times almost superseded the spiritual. 
Very different again was the organization of the Celtic 
Church of Ireland (and thence of Scotland), where 
the presbyter-abbots were the real ecclesiastical rulers 
and the succession of abbots the important succession, 


1 Cf. Dr. Liddon A Father in Christ p. 27 £. 
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while the episcopate, indefinitely multiplied, had its 
place only as the necessary ‘instrument of spiritual 
generation,’ or the appropriate decoration of sanctity, 
in entire subordination to the monastic authority. 

Again, there have been vast changes in the relation 
of the bishops to secular society, and in their relation 
to one another. There has been the slow develop- 
ment of the metropolitan system on the lines of the 
imperial organization ; the upgrowth of the papacy ; 
the rise of national Churches; the schisms of the 
eleventh and sixteenth centuries. There have been 
‘Erastian’ epochs, whether under the Byzantine and 
Frankish emperors or under English kings, and 
epochs, on the other hand, when a king? could com- 
plain that ‘absolutely the only persons who reign 
are the bishops,’ or when a pope could claim, as in 
the famous bull Uxam Sanctam, to have the sword 
of secular authority committed to him as well as 
that of ecclesiastical government. 

Again, there have been days when bishops adminis- 
tered, and submitted to, a rigorous discipline, such 
as finds expression in the early Spanish council of 
Elvira, and days of the collapse of discipline, such as 
gives the tone of something like despair to the lamen- 
tations of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa in the Arian 
period in the East, or such as Isidore and Gregory 
of Tours describe in the West. 

There have been, once again, great changes in the 
idea of episcopal election, as it passes out of the 
primitive method—which made the bishop the real 
representative of the community in the midst of 
which he had grown up, ‘behaving himself well in 
the inferior offices,—to become the prerogative in 
fact, if not in name, of metropolitans, or popes, or 


kings. 


1 Chilperic (Greg. Tur. H. F. vi. 46) ; but the context, as well as the eircumstances, 
take away from the force of this. 


G 
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has been These have been immense changes. In part they 
Seer have been inevitable and beneficial; in part the 
eee recognition of them should be a stimulus to the 


Church to recover in idea, and so at last in fact, a 
primitive standard which ought never to have been 
abandoned. But all through these changes there 
have been certain fixed principles of supreme im- 
portance, which have been uniformly maintained, and 
which all the changes in outward circumstance only 
serve to throw into stronger relief; and it is with 
these alone that we are here concerned. These fixed 
principles represent what the Church has continuously 
believed with reference to the ministry, and con- 
sistently acted upon (let us say to start with) since 
the middle of the second century down to the period 
of the Reformation. They may be expressed thus: 
suchasthe I, that Christ instituted in His Church, by suc- 


requirement 


of apostolic cession from the Apostles, a permanent ministry of 


succession, 


etc. truth and grace, ‘of the word and sacraments,’ as 
an indispensable part of her organization and con- 

tinuous corporate life :1 
II. that while there are different offices in this 
ministry, especially an episcopate, a presbyterate, and 
a diaconate—with functions and mutual relations 
fundamentally fixed, though containing also variable 
elements—there belongs to the order of Bishops,” 


1 That this belief is justified by the evidence of the Gospels is shown in chap. iv.: 
that the Church of the period after 150 a.p. held the belief is made so evident by the 
quotations which follow in this chapter in proof of principle ii., that no separate 
section is given to proving it. For the earliest statement of the principle outside 
the New Testament, see Clement of Rome, pp. 279, 280 below. 

2 T reckon the bishops as a distinct order ; see, however, on the supposed anomaly 
of the church of Alexandria, and what it implies, pp. 118 ff. and 315 ff. The later 
tendency to reckon the episcopate as constituting with the presbyterate only one 
ordo sacerdotum (Catech. Conc. Trident. ii. 7. 25) was due. partly to the desire to 
emphasize the pre-eminent dignity of the sacerdotium; partly to the desire to 
reduce church orders to the mystical number of seven; partly to the wide influence 
of Jerome in the West (see below pp. 157 ff.). It hasits parallel in early days when 
the bishop was sometimes reckoned with the presbytery. See on the variations 
Dict. Chr. Ant. ii. pp. 1474-5 S.V. ORDERS, HOLY. But so long as bishops are 
regarded as having special functions of their own, which presbyters cannot validly 
perform, and are ordained with a special ordination (Catech. Cone. Trident. l.c.), the 
exact ordering of grades is rather a matter of nomenclature. Morinus, among 
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and to them alone, the power to perpetuate the 
ministry in its several grades, by the transmission 
of the authority received from the Apostles, its 
original depositaries; so that, as a consequence, 
no ministry except such as has been received by 
episcopal ordination can be legitimately or validly 
exercised in the Church: 

III. that the transmission of ministerial authority, 
or Ordination, is an outward act, of a sacramental 
character, in which the laying-on of hands, with 
prayer, is ‘the visible sign.’ It will appear also 

IV. that the effect of Ordination was always re- 
garded as indelible in the sense that no man truly 
ordained could ever be re-ordained : 

V. that the Church, without change of principle, 
and merely by the clearing-up of ideas, came to 
recognise as a Priesthood the ministry of bishops 
and presbyters which ordination conferred. 

The general recognition of these principles during 
the period specified will hardly be matter of dispute. 
‘In the latter part of the second century of the 
Christian era, the subject [of the apostolic succession] 
came into distinct and formal view ; and from that 
time forward it seems to have been considered by 
the great writers of the Catholic body a fact too 
palpable to be doubted, and too simple to be mis- 
understood.’! The agreement, however, as to what 
has historically been accepted in the Church on the 
subject of the ministry is not nearly complete 
enough to render argument unnecessary. We pro- Evidence 


ceed then, first of all, to review the evidence for the f- Orie ; 
existence of the threefold ministry, after the middle SSc2%.,. 


of the second century,? with the accompanying 7% so, 


more recent Roman theologians (A.D. 1655), Says of those who reckon eight orders of 
the ministry, major and minor, by counting the episcopate as a distinct order: 
“huic sententiae plurimum favent rituales omnes tam Graeci quam Latini et universa 
prope ecclesiae traditio’ (de S. Ord. p. iii ex. i. 2. 26), and his authority is very high. 
1 Gladstone Church Principles p. 189. 
2 For the reason for not at first going back behind about a.p. 150 see p. 197. 
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principle of the apostolic succession and the limita- 
tion to bishops of the right of ordination. 

I, II. The basis shall be laid in the testimony 
of Irenaeus. Irenaeus had been born in Asia Minor 
not later than A.D. 130.1 He tells us that in early 
youth he had sat at the feet of Polycarp, ‘who had 
been appointed by Apostles a bishop in Asia in the 
church of Smyrna’®—a venerable old man, whose 
appearance and ways of life were, he assures us, 
indelibly imprinted on his memory—and that he had 
listened to his discourses in public and private,’ and 
that he had also had opportunities of instruction by 
Asiatic ‘elders,’ amongst whom some at least had 
been disciples of Apostles. Thus imbued with the 
traditions of the Asiatic Church, in which especially 
St. John’s influence was a living reality, he passed as 
a young man, probably before Polycarp’s martyrdom 
(A.D. 155 or 156), from Asia to Rome. How long he 
remained there we do not know; but at the latest 
in the year 177, when the persecution fell upon the 
churches of South Gaul and the aged bishop Pothinus 
was one of many victims, Irenaeus was a presbyter 
of Lyons, and he succeeded the martyr in his 
episcopal see. Previously, however, he had visited 
Rome, in order ‘to promote the peace of the Church’ 
by bearing communications from the Gallican con- 
fessors to Eleutherus, the bishop, on the subject 
of the Montanist controversy. True to his name 
of ‘peaceful, he again intervened, as has been 


i For this and other details of St. Irenaeus’ life see Dict. Chr. Biog. iii. p. 253 f. 

2 Tren. 1m. iii. 4 (Euseb. H. E. iv. 14. 3, 4). 

3 See his epistle to Florinus in Euseb. H. E. v. 20. 6. 

4 Euseb. H. E. v. 3, 4: Dict. Chr. Biog. iii. p. 937 S.v. MoNTANUS. It is possible 
that there was at this time no other episcopal see in Gaul than that of Lyons, and 
that Irenaeus was consecrated at Rome. Eusebius H. E. v. 23. 3 speaks of the 
mapoixiat Kata TadXlay as Eipyvatos émerxdmer, and Duchesne Fastes épiscopaux de 
Vancienne Gaule i. (Paris, 1894) p. 41 interprets this to mean ‘phisieurs groupes 
des chrétiens . . . un seul centre ecclésiastique, un seul évéque, celui de Lyon,’ 
though in another passage (p. 39) he excludes Gallia Narbonensis from this 
sweeping generalization; but cf. M. Tixeront Les ovigines de l’église d’ Edesse (Paris, 
1888) p. 14. 
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already mentioned (p. 17), in the dispute between 
Victor of Rome and the Asiatic churches in the 
matter of keeping Easter, to rebuke Victor for 
his hasty breach of ecclesiastical unity on the 
ground of an indifferent matter of custom, not of 
the faith. 

Thus much account of the man has been given in The value of 
order to emphasize his remarkable connexion alike tee 
with the apostolic traditions which lingered in that 
last home of the apostolic band, the churches of Asia, 
and with the sentiments of the contemporary churches 
both of East and West. Irenaeus was fitted by cir- 
cumstances, as well as by character, to be what he 
pre-eminently claims to be, the staunch maintainer 
of apostolic tradition. Of course the ‘tradition of 
the elders’+ to which he so frequently refers is not 
infallible? Elders may have made mistakes, or 
Irenaeus’ memory may have been treacherous as to 
this or that point of their record, in spite of his 
assertion that he recalled the scenes of his youth 
when he was in the company of Polycarp in all their 
details with more precision than recent events. The 
value of tradition depends very much on the exact 
point for which it is alleged. But a mistake or 
failure of memory, not hard to account for in details 
of tradition, cannot invalidate his testimony in 
matters of such primary importance as the character 
and traditional reputation of the church ministry, 
or, to take another example, the authority of the 
four Gospels during the period covered by his own 
eastern and western experience. On such matters 
a mistake is hardly possible. 

1 ap. Euseb. H. E. v. 20 (the epistle to Florinus). 

2 He gives us, on the authority not only of Papias but also of other ‘elders’ who 
remembered St. John to have related it among our Lord’s discourses, the fabulous 
prophecy ascribed to Him of the Millennial Vines (v. xxxiii. 3, 4). He bases also on 
the authority of these same elders—‘all the elders who gathered round John, the 


disciple of the Lord, in Asia ’—as recording St. John’s teaching, the statement that 
our Lord was over forty years old (11. xxii. 5). 
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We take Irenaeus, then, for our primary witness 
as to the apostolic succession. He is combating 
Gnosticism in his great work Against the Herestes— 
or to give it its full title Exposure and Refutation of 
Science falsely so called—written probably during his 
episcopate ; and, in view of the imaginative idealism 
of the Gnostic teachers, he rests his case in the main 
on the historical revelation. He is therefore not so 
much occupied in developing a Christian ‘science’ 
over against the ‘science falsely so called’ of 
his opponents—this was rather the work of the 
Alexandrians—as in emphasizing what the rule of 
faith has been in the churches as derived from the 
apostolic preaching.1 In the consent of all the 
churches he finds the security of the tradition. The 
case was put by his more epigrammatic disciple 
Tertullian in the question: ‘Is it probable that so 
many churches of such importance should have hit 
by an accident of error on an identical creed ?’? 
There is, then, ever before Irenaeus’ eye the picture 
of the one Church, spread over all the world, handing 
down in unbroken succession the apostolic truth : and 
the bond of unity, the link to connect the generations 
in the Church, is the episcopal succession. Irenaeus’ 
use of language, indeed, about the bishop is not quite 
determinate ;* the venerable title of ‘presbyter,’ the 
‘ancient’ or ‘elder, is still used in an inclusive 
sense for the Church’s rulers. But the idea is quite 
determinate. He regards the bishops in every church 
as succeeding in an especial sense to the Apostles. 


1 Treas adnOys 7 Toy amocréAwy bax Kat Td apyaioy THs exkAngias TVaTHLA 
Kata TwavTos TOU Kéop.ov (IV. xxxiii. 8), 

2 ‘Ecquid verisimile est, ut tot ac tantae [ecclesiae] in unam fidem erraverint?’ 
(de Praescr. 28.) 

> That is, he calls the bishops also presbyters. See 111. ii. 2 (compared with m1. iii. 
2); Iv. xxvi. 2, 4,5; Ep.ad Vict. ap. Euseb. H. E. v. 24.14—in this passage and in some 
others oi mpecBvrcpo is perhaps best represented in English as ‘the fathers.’ So 
the Anonymous Presbyter who writes against Montanism (ap. Euseb. H. E. v. 16) 
speaks of the church authorities at Ancyra, bishop no doubt included, as ‘the 
presbyters.’ So (as will appear) Clem. Alex., Origen, Firmilian. 
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They represent in every place by apostolic succession 
the catholic faith ; they have the ‘gift of the truth’ 
and the apostolic authority of government ;! they 
are the guardians also no doubt of the grace by 
which Christians live, of which as much as of the 
truth the Church is the ‘rich treasury.’2 But it is 
mainly as preserving the catholic traditions that 
Irenaeus regards the apostolic succession. From this 
point of view he makes it without hesitation one of 
the primary essentials of Christianity. 


‘The true Gnosis’ (so he calls the Christian religion) ‘is the 
doctrine of the Apostles, and the ancient system of the Church in all 
the world, and the character of the body of Christ according to the 
successions of the bishops, to whom they [the Apostles] delivered the 
church in each separate place: which Guzosts has come down to 
us jealously preserved, without any forgery of scriptures. With us is 
the full Preaching, admitting of neither addition nor subtraction, and 
the Lessons unadulterated, and the Exposition of the Scriptures 
neither abnormal nor careless nor perilous nor irreverent, and the pre- 





+ ‘Charisma veritatis certum’ (1v. xxvi. 2); ‘ quibus etiam ipsas ecclesias [apostoli] 
committebant .. . quos et successores relinquebant suum ipsorum locum magisterii 
tradentes’ (111. iii. 1). : 

? *Depositorium dives’ (111. iv. 1). So in m1. xxiv. 1 he speaks of the preaching 
of the Church as being witnessed to ‘ per universam Dei dispositionem et eam quae 
secundum salutem hominum est solitam operationem, quae est in fide nostra; quam 
[praedicationem] perceptam ab ecclesia custodimus et quac semper a Spiritu Dei, 
quasi in vase bono eximium quoddam depositum iuvenescens et iuvenescere faciens 
ipsum vasin quoest. Hoc enim ecclesiae creditum est Dei munus, quemadmodum ad 
inspirationem plasmationi, ad hoc ut omnia membra percipientia vivificentur : et in eo 
disposita est communicatio Christi, id est Spiritus sanctus, arrha incorruptelae et 
confirmatio fidei nostrae et scala ascensionis ad Deum. In ecclesia enim, inquit, 
posuit Deus apostolos, prophetas, doctores et universam reliquam operationem 
Spiritus, cuius non sunt participes omnes qui non concurrunt ad ecclesiam. .. . 
Ubi enim ecclesia, ibi et Spiritus Dei, et ubi Spiritus Dei, illic ecclesia et omnis 
gratia; Spiritus autem veritas. Quapropter qui non participant eum, neque a 
mammillis matris nutriuntur in vitam, neque percipiunt de corpore Christi proce- 
dentem nitidissimum fontem’ [Jo. vii. 38]. We observe here in what close and in- 
separable connexion he puts the gifts of grace and truth. The gifts of grace he 
connects specially with the sacraments, regeneration with baptism (v. xv. 3), incor- 
ruption with the Eucharistic gifts (Iv. xviii. 5: ws yap 6 amd ris yas pros, 
mpogdaPopevos THy emixAnaty Tov Bcov, ovKér. Kowwos dpTos éaTiv, GAN’ evxaporia, éx 
dv0 mpaynatuy ouverrykvia emcvyeiou TE Kai ovpaviou' otTws Kal Ta TwMATC TOV 
peradauBavovta THs evxaptotios wykére elvac POaprd). It cannot, I think, be 
reasonably doubted that Irenaeus would have regarded the episcopate as entrusted 
with the ministry of the sacraments, no less than of the truth, though it was not 
his present business to lay stress on this; cf. his words to Victor (ap. Euseb. 
H.E. v.24. 17): ‘ Anicetus allowed Polycarp to celebrate the Eucharist in the church 
at Rome’ (wapexupnoev Thy evxaptoriay). 
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eminent Gift of love.’} Again, ‘The way of those who belong to the 
Church is encompassing the whole world, because it holds the 
tradition firm from the Apostles, and enables us to see that the faith 
of all is one and the same, while all teach one and the same God 
the Father, and believe the same dispensation of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God, and acknowledge the same gift of the Spirit, 
and meditate the same precepts, and preserve the same form of that 
ordination which belongs to the Church, and expect the same coming 
of the Lord, and await the same salvation of the whole man, both 
soul and body.’? 


These summary statements of what constitutes 
Christianity are valuable as showing that to Irenaeus 
Christianity is not an idea but an institution, a 
catholic Church, and in the Church the essential 
link of continuity is the apostolic succession. To it 
therefore he makes his great appeal against the 
Gnostics.® 


1 ‘Tva@ars adndis 4} Tov amooroAwy didax%, kal To dpyatoy THs ExKAnTlas TVTT|MA 
KaT&d Taytos Tov Koguov, et character corporis Christi secundum successiones 
episcoporum, quibus illi eam quae in unoquoque loco est ecclesiam tradiderunt : 
quae pervenit usque ad nos custoditione sine fictione scripturarum, tractatio 
plenissima, neque additamentum neque ablationem recipiens, et lectio sine falsatione, 
et secundum scripturas expositio legitima et diligens et sine periculo et sine 
blasphemia, et praecipuum dilectionis munus’ Iv. xxxiii. 8. Cf. iScov yapaxtypa 
éackadetov I. xi. £, XXviii. 1, ‘suum characterem doctrinae’ 1. xxiv. 7, in each 
case of the distinctive mark of some particular heresy: so here apparently 
it is the successions of the bishops which are the distinctive mark of the Body of 
Christ. 

2 y. xx. 1: ‘Eorum autem, qui ab ecclesia sunt, semita circumiens mundum 
universum, quippe firmam habens ab apostolis traditionem, et videre nobis donans 
omnium unam et eandem esse fidem, omnibus unum et eundem Deum Patrem 
praecipientibus, et eandem dispositionem incarnationis Filii Dei credentibus, et 
eandem donationem Spiritus scientibus, et eadem meditantibus praecepta, et eandem 
figuram eius quae est erga ecclesiam ordinationis custodientibus, et eundem exspec- 
tantibus adventum Domini, et eandem salutem totius hominis, id est animae et 
corporis, sustinentibus.’ (‘Ordinatio’ translates raéus, i.e. ecclesiastical order, in 
11. iii. 3.) 

3 mi. iii. 1-3: ‘Traditionem apostolorum in toto mundo manifestatam in omni 
ecclesia adest perspicere omnibus qui vera velint videre ; et habemus annumerare eos 
qui ab apostolis instituti sunt episcopi in ecclesiis et successores eorum usque ad nos, 
qui nihil tale docuerunt neque cognoverunt quale ab his deliratur. Etenim si 
recondita mysteria scissent apostoli quae seorsim et latenter ab reliquis perfectos 
docebant, his vel maxime traderent ea quibus etiam ipsas ecclesias committebant. 
Valde enim perfectos et irreprehensibiles in omnibus eos volebant esse quos et 
successores relinquebant, suum ipsorum locum magisterii tradentes ; quibus emendate 
agentibus fieret magna utilitas, lapsis autem summa calamitas. Sed quoniam valde 
longum est in hoc tali volumine omnium ecclesiarum enumerare successiones, 
maximae et antiquissimae et omnibus cognitae, a gloriosissimis duobus apostolis 
Petro et Paulo Romae fundatae et constitutae, ecclesiae eam quam habet ab 
apostolis traditionem et annuntiatam hominibus fidem, per successiones episcoporum 
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“All who wish to see the truth have it in their power to fix their both in West 
eyes on the tradition of the Apostles, which is manifested in all the 274 East 
world ; and we can recount the number of those who were appointed 
by tke Apostles as bishops in the churches, and their successors down 
to our own time, who neither taught nor recognised any of the 
wild notions of these men. For had the Apostles known any mysteries 
which they taught to the perfect in private and unknown to the rest, 
they would have delivered them to those surely before all others to 
whom they intrusted the very churches themselves. For they desired 
them to be eminently perfect and utterly without reproach, whom they 
left behind as their actual successors, handing on to them their own 
teaching chair.’ 


Thus he appeals to the successors of the Apostles. 
Then, ‘ because it would be tedious in a volume like 
this to enumerate the successions of all the churches,’ 
he gives that of the greatest of all, the church of 
Rome—a church to which he attributes a specially 
representative character‘—and records how Peter 
and Paul intrusted the ministry of the episcopate 
there to Linus, and how he in turn was succeeded by 
Anencletus, Clement, Euarestus, Alexander, Xystus, 
Telesphorus the martyr, Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, 


pervenientem usque ad nos, indicantes confundimus omnes eos, qui quoquo modo 
vel per sibiplacentiam malam vel vanam gloriam vel per caecitatem et malam 
sententiam praeterquam oportet colligunt. Ad hanc enim ecclesiam propter 
potentiorem principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, hoc est eos 
qui sunt undique fideles, in qua semper ab his qui sunt undique conservata est ea 
quae est ab apostolis traditio,’ [From this point onwards the passage is preserved 
in the original Greek by Eusebius H. E. v.6.] @cwedtwoartes odv Kat oixodopycavres 
0b paKkapoe amdaToAoL THY exkAnoiayv, Aivw THY Ths émtaKomTS AELTOUpyiay Evexeipioay 
(rovr0u Tou Aivou Tadaos év tals mpos Trydbcov éemicrodAais wewrvytat): diadéxerat 5é 
avTov ’AvéyKAntos’ eta ToUTOY bé TpiTw TOmw amd TOY aTOTTOAWY THY éemLaKOTHY 
kAnpotv7at KAyjpys, 0 Kal éwpakas Tovs pakaplovs amogTéAous Kat oupBeBAnKas 
avrots Kal €rt EvavAoy 70 Kipuy.a. TY amoTTOAWY Kal Thy mapddoay mpd bPOaduav 
Exwv, ov poves: Er. yap TOAAOL UTeAe(morTO TéTe Ud THY anoTTOAWY Schidaypevor .. . 
tov b¢ KAjpevta tovrov S.adéxeTar Evdpecros: kai tov Evdpearov ’Adéfavdpos: al? 
ows ExTos awe Tay anoTTOAWwY Kabiaratat Hictos’ peta 5é todtov TeAaaddpos, bs 
nat évddéus euapripycer’ érerta ‘Yyivos, etra Lios, med’ dv Avixnros. Stadefapdvov 
tov “Avixntov Zwrijpos, viv dwhexatw Tom Tov THS EeMLOKOMAS amd TAY aTOTTOAWY 
Karéxet KAjpov EAciGepos. TH avTH Tage Kat TH avTG Svadoxy [Euseb. édax7j (but 
one ms. has d:a50x7), Lat. successione] 7 Te awd tov amogrdAwy ev TH exxdnoig 
mapaSoats Kai To THs GANOElas KI PVYLA KATHYTHKEY eis NLGS.” 

1 It seems most probable that the words of disputed meaning should be translated 
‘for to this church, on account of its special pre-eminence, all churches must needs 
come together, that is, the faithful from all sides, and in her the apostolic tradition 
has been always preserved by those who are from all parts.’ I think Langen 
(Gesch. der romischen Kirche i. pp. 170-174) has made this interpretation good. 
But it does not concern us here. 
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Soter, and finally in his own day Eleutherus. Thus 
‘there has come down to us with the same order and 
the same succession the tradition from the Apostles 
in the Church and the preaching of the truth.” With 
this tradition of truth ‘coming down to us through 
the succession of the bishops,’ Irenaeus proceeds to 
‘confound’ his opponents, corroborating, however, 
the tradition of the West, according to his essential 
principle, with the apostolic tradition of the church 
of Smyrna, the church of Ephesus, and ‘all the 
churches of Asia.’ ! 

What we have quoted will be enough to illustrate 
his method of appeal. The results of it he constantly 
presses'on the men of his time. ‘We must obey 
those who are the elders in the Church, those who, 
as we have shown, have the succession from the 
Apostles, who, with the succession of the episcopate, 
have received the sure gift of truth according to 
the will of the Father: but as for the rest, who leave 
the original succession and come together wherever 
it may be, them we must hold in suspicion, whether 
as heretics of a wrong opinion, or as men who make 
division through pride and self-pleasing, or again as 
hypocrites.’? ‘Where one is to find [the true elders], 
Paul tells us when he says, “in the Church God set 
first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers.” 
Where, then, the gifts of God are placed, there one 
should learn the truth, with those who have the 
Church’s succession from the Apostles and maintain 

Dan. iii, 4: TloAvcapmos .. tnd amooréAwv Katagradeis cis Thy "Agiav ev TH 
éy Suvpvy éxxdnoia émicxomos . . . radra duddtas dei & nol mapa Tov avogTOAwy 
Euadev, deal n exkAnoia mapadidwary, & Kai pova eotiv aAnO. jmapTupovar TovToLS 
ai kara Thy 'Aciay éxnAjovat maga. . GAAR Kala ev’ Edda éxkdyoia . .. wdprus 
aAnOns eaTiy THS THY amocToAwY mapaddcews. 

21v. xxvi. 2: ‘Eis qui in ecclesia sunt presbyteris oboedire oportet, his 
qui successionem habent ab apostolis, sicut ostendimus, qui cum episcopatus suc- 
cessione charisma veritatis certum secundum placitum Patris acceperunt ; reliquos 
vero, qui absistunt a principali successione et quocurnque loco colligunt, suspectos 
habere vel quasi haereticos et malae sententiae, vel quasi scindentes et elatos et 


sibi placentes, aut rursus ut hypocritas quaestus gratia et vanae gloriae hoc 
operantes.’ 
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a sound and irreproachable mode of life and uncor- 
ruptness of speech.’ ! 


The position of Irenaeus is thus very clear and aceepted by 

i, i é ro wf ertullian, 
definite. It is accepted by his more brilliant but less c. a.v. 200; 
stable disciple, Tertullian, who reproduces his argu- 
ment with striking vigour in his work called Prae- 
Sscriptio (or ‘Preliminary Plea’) against the Gnostic 
teachers. In it he has a double question to ask these 
pretenders to represent Christianity. First—do they 
hold the rule of faith? Secondly—have they an 
apostolic succession? ‘Let them produce the account 
of the origins of their churches ; let them unroll the 
line of their bishops, running down in such a way 
from the beginning that their first bishop shall have 
had for his originator and predecessor one of the 
Apostles, or of the apostolic men who continted to 
the end in the Apostles’ fellowship. This is the way 
in which the apostolic churches report their origins : 
thus the church of the Smyrnaeans relates that Poly- 
carp was installed by John, the church of the 
Romans relates that Clement was ordained by Peter. 
Just so in like manner the rest of the churches 
exhibit the names of the men appointed to the 
episcopate by Apostles, whom they possess as trans- 
mitters of the apostolic seed.’? ‘So now’ (we resume 
after a few chapters) ‘ you who wish to exercise your 
curiosity to better profit in the matter of your 

+ 4b.§5: ‘Ubi igitur tales inveniat aliquis, Paulus docens ait: Posuit Deus in 
ecclesia primo apostolos, secundo prophetas, tertio doctores. Ubiigitur charismata 
Domini posita sunt, ibi discere oportet veritatem, apud quos est ea quae est ab 
apostolis ecclesiae successio et id quod est sanum et irreprobabile conversationis et 
inadulteratum et incorruptibile sermonis constat.’ 

2 de Praescr. 32: ‘ Ceterum si quae [haereses] audent interserere se aetati aposto- 
licae, ut ideo videantur ab apostolis traditae quia sub apostolis fuerunt, possumus 
dicere: Edant ergo origines ecclesiarum suarum, evolvant ordinem episcoporum 
suorum, ita per successionem ab initio decurrentem, ut primus ille episcopus aliquem 
ex apostolis vel apostolicis viris, qui tamen cum apostolis perseveraverit, habuerit 
auctorem et antecessorem. Hoc enim modo ecelesiae apostolicae census suos 
deferunt, sicut Smyrnaeorum ecclesia Polycarpum ab loanne collocatum refert, sicut 
Romanorum Clementem a Petro ordinatum. Itidem perinde utique et ceterae ex- 


hibent quos ab apostolis in episcopatum constitutos apostolici seminis traduces 
habeant.’ 


anticipated 
by Hege- 
sippus, 

C. A.D.175. 
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salvation, run through the apostolic churches, where 
the very chairs of the Apostles still preside in their 
own places—Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, Ephesus, 
Rome. Make it your business to inquire what they 
have learned and taught!’ This is his challenge.! 
The unchanging tradition goes hand in hand with 
the steadfast ministerial succession, just as on the 
contrary the novelties of heresy are associated with 
carelessness about order. ‘Their ordinations are 
heedless, capricious, changeable. At one time they 
appoint neophytes; at another, men bound to 
secular employment; at another, apcostates from 
us—so that official distinction may act as a bond 
to hold them, where truth cannot. Nowhere is 
promotion so easy as in the camp of rebels, where 
even one’s presence is in itself a claim. And 
so one is a bishop to-day, another to-morrow; the 
reader of to-morrow is a deacon to-day; the lay- 
man of to-morrow a presbyter to-day. For they 
impose even on laymen the functions of the priest- 
hood.’ ? 

The age of Irenaeus is to be for the present our 
starting-point ; but it is important to emphasize that 
there is no originality about his ecclesiastical concep- 
tions. Not only does his own language exclude such 
a supposition, but we have external testimony to the 


1 de Praescr. 36: ‘ Age iam, qui voles curiositatem melius exercere in negotio salutis 
tuae, percurre ecclesias apostolicas, apud quas ipsae adhuc cathedrae apostolorum 
suis locis praesident, apud quas ipsae authenticae litterae eorum recitantur, sonantes 
vocem et repraesentantes faciem uniuscuiusque. Proxima est tibi Achaia? habes 
Corinthum. Si non longe es a Macedonia, habes Philippos, habes Thessalonicenses. 
Si potes in Asiam tendere, habes Ephesum. Si autem Italiae adiaces, habes Romam, 
unde nobis quoque auctoritas praesto est . . . Videamus quid didicerit [ecclesia 
Romana], quid docuerit, cum Africanis quoque ecclesiis comtesserarit.’ 1%). 37: 
‘Si haec ita se habent, ut veritas nobis adiudicetur quicumque in ea regula incedi- 
mus quam ecclesia ab apostolis, apostoli a Christo, Christus a Deo tradidit, constat 
ratio propositi nostri.’ 

2 4b, 41: ‘Ordinationes eorum temerariae, leves, inconstantes. Nunc neophytos 
collocant, nunc saeculo obstrictos, nunc apostatas nostros, ut gloria eos obligent, quia 
veritate non possunt. Nusquam facilius proficitur quam in castris rebellium, ubi 
ipsum esse illic promereri est. Itaque alius hodie episcopus, cras alius; hodie 
diaconus, qui cras lector; hodie presbyter, qui cras laicus—nam et laicis sacerdotalia 
munera iniungunt.’ 
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same effect. Eusebius! has preserved for us some 
words of Hegesippus, ‘the father of church history,’ 
in which he is speaking of his journey to the West, 
made while Anicetus was bishop, and therefore between 
about 155 and 165: ‘The church of the Corinthians,’ 
he says, ‘remained in the right doctrine down to 
Primus’ episcopate in Corinth. I shared intercourse 
with them when I was sailing to Rome, and I passed 
some days with the Corinthians, in which we took 
comfort together in the right doctrine. And after 
arriving in Rome I made a succession [i.e. a list of 
the succession] down to Anicetus, whose deacon 
Eleutherus was. And from Anicetus Soter succeeds, 
and after him Eleutherus. Now in each succession 
and in each city it is as the law preaches and the 
prophets and the Lord.’ Hegesippus then had found 
a succession in each city. He made a list for his 
own purpose at Rome; but there, as elsewhere, he 
had found the thing existing. Let Hegesippus’ 
testimony then reinforce that of Irenaeus. 

Starting thus from soon after the middle of the Further _ 
second century, the episcopal succession is an un- ae 
doubted fact in all known Christian Churches. It 
is, however, desirable to review the evidence not only 
of the fact, but also of the importance attached to it. 

A. We begin with the East, and in the East with 4. TheEast. 
the ‘cradle of our religion’—Palestine. ‘As early as Paes 
the middle of the second century all parties concur in 
representing him [James the Lord’s brother]asa bishop 
in the strict sense of the term.’? The episcopate, 


1 Hegesippus ap. Euscb. H. E. iv. 22.2: 'Evéuevey 7 éxxanaia 7 Koptv@iwy év ta 
bpOo Adyw wéxpt Lpiwou émaxomevovros ev KopivOm ols cuvéuita maéwy els ‘Pape, 
Kal ovvdvérpepa tors KopivOlous jépas ixavds, év als ovvaveranuer To dp00 Ady. 
yevomevos dé év ‘Pan Siodox ny erornoduny €xpts’ Avixytov, ob dudKovos hy’ EevGepos: 
Kai napa Avixyrov diadéxeTat Zwryp, wed’ ov EAevOepos. ev éxdoty dé dtadoxy Kai 
€v éxdory TéAEt OTUs EXEL, WS O VOMOS KNpUTTEL Kat ot Tpodyrat Kal 0 Kivpuos. 

2 Lightfoot Dissertation on the Christian Ministry p. 208. See Hegesippus ap. 
Euseb. H. E. iv.22.4; the Clementine Ep. Petri, Ep. Clem. init., Hom. xi. 35; and 
Clem, Alex. ap. Euseb. H. £. ii. 1.4. In this review of second century episcopacy I 
am mainly following Dr. Lightfoot. 


¢. A.D. 195. 
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that is to say, was at that date an institution 
certainly believed to derive in Jerusalem from St. 
James. Eusebius has preserved to us a complete list 
of the successors of Symeon, who was chosen in his 
place—first, thirteen Jewish bishops, and then, after 
the annihilation of Jerusalem and the foundation upon 
its site of Aelia Capitolina, thirteen Gentile bishops,? 
down to the accession of the venerable Narcissus : 
the historian accepted the Jerusalem tradition of an 
episcopal succession which was already ancient at 
the date which is for the present our starting-point. 
In the Paschal controversy we find Narcissus of 
Jerusalem associated with other Palestinian bishops, 
among whom three are specially named (those of 
Caesarea, Tyre, Ptolemais), in writing an encyclical 
letter in favour of the western view.” The testimony 
of the Clementines,? which may be taken to represent 
Ebionite ideas at some time in the third century, 
goes to assure us that at that date the episcopate at 
Caesarea, Tyre, Sidon, Berytus, Tripolis, and Laodicea 
could plausibly be represented as having been 


1 Euseb. H. E. iv. 5. 3, v. 12. 

2 Euseb. H. E. v. 23. 3, v. 25. 

3 The Clementine Homilies and Recognitions contain substantially the same 
narrative. They purport to preserve an account given by Clement of his connexion 
with St. Peter, and of St. Peter’s journeyings, discourses, etc., including his institution 
of bishops, presbyters, and deacons at various places in Syria. Both are Ebionite, 
though the Recognitions present Ebionite ideas in a very modified form. Both are 
based apparently on an earlier document, and are of Syrian origin. Dr. Lightfoot 
says: ‘The Homilies cannot well be placed later than the end, and should perhaps 
be placed before the middle, of the second century’ (Dissertation p. 211). Dr. 
Salmon (Dict. Chr. Biog. s.v. CLEMENTINE LIT.) dates the Recogn. about a.D. 200 and 
the Homilies about a.p. 218; the document on which they are based may go back to 
A.D. 160. Dr. Hort The Clementine Recignitions p. 87 (1901: the lectures on which 
the book is based were delivered in 1884) brings down the date of the parent docu- 
ment to a.D. 200-220: he would apparently have brought it dowr later still, if he had 
known, what Dr. Armitage Robinson showed in his edition of the Phtlocalia (1893, 
p. 1, p. 210), that the supposed quotation in Origen’s Commentary on Genesis was 
really supplied by Basil and Gregory. Dom Chapman (Journal of Theological Studies 
iii. 436, April 1902) disputes also the quotation in Origen on St. Matthew, and 
places the original Clementine document in the second half of the third century. 

There are also two letters to James from Peter and Clement, both now prefixed 
to the Homilies, but the latter probably served originally as preface to the Recog- 


nitions (Dict. Chr. Biog. i. p. 570). It describes St. Peter’s ordination of Clement 
as bishop of Rome. 
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instituted by St. Peter It must be noticed that 
there is the same insistence upon the episcopal 
succession in the Ebionite Clementines as in the 
fragments of Hegesippus and in the writings of 
Irenaeus ; episcopacy, and episcopacy derived from 
the Apostles, was not, we perceive, a matter of 
dispute.? 

The episcopal succession at Antioch is historical 
at least from Ignatius. Even if we could not rely 
upon the list of bishops given us by Eusebius,® at 
any rate bishop Theophilus, the apologist, and bishop 
Serapion come out into the light before the end of 
the second century. 


1 See Recogn. vi. 15: ‘[Peter] appointed as bishop over them [at Tripolis] Maro 
. . . and with him he ordained twelve presbyters and deacons at the same time.’ 
Cf. iii. 66 (Caesarea,—bishop, twelve presbyters, and four deacons), x. 68 (Laodicea) ; 
Hom. iii. 72 (Caesarea), vii. 5 (Tyre), 8 (Sidon), 12 (Berytus), xi. 36 (Tripolis, 
—hbishop, twelve presbyters, and deacons), xx. 23 (Laodicea). See also Ep. Clem. 
ad Iac. 

2 It is worth while collecting the conception of the ministry given in the Clemen- 
tine documents. 

(1) There is the idea of succession to the Apostles. Clement succeeds St. Peter 
(Ep. Clem. 2,19). St. Peter, in his letter to James, emphasizes the idea of succession 
on the anaJogy of the seventy elders who succeeded to ‘ the chair of Moses.’ Here 
the successors seem to be the whole presbyterate, but subordination to the bishop is 
strongly marked (Ep. Pety. 1, 3). The bishop’s chair is also called ‘the chair of 
Christ’ (Ep. Clem. 17, and Hom, iii. 70). 

(2) The idea of the episcopal succession is mainly that of succession to the teaching 
office, in order to keep the tradition (cf. Irenaeus): see Ep. Clem. 2, 6: 4 Tov 
Adywy Ka0éSpa, 6 THs aAnOelas mpoxabeGouevos, 6 THS aAnOelas wpeaBuTys. But the 
bishop has intrusted to him ‘ the authority to bind and loose’ with divine sanction 
(16.2: av7@ peradiéwpe Thy éLovoiav Tod Secpevery Kal AVetv, (va wept TaVToS OD av 
XELpOTOVITN Ent THs yas EaTar Sedoypatiapevor év ovpavois : cf. ib. 6, Hom. iii. 72) ; 
he is the mpoecatws (Eb. Clem. 6); he has the general administration of the Church 
(Scocxnors, 1b. 3, etc.); he is to be kept clear from secular cares (1b. 5, 6). 

(3) Presbyters are to exercise moral discipline ; to administer charitable relief ; to 
reconcile disputants (Ep. Clem. 7-10 ; Hom. iii. 67, 68). The deacons are ‘ the eyes 
of the bishop,’ to assist his pastoral care in the distribution of alms, with considerable 
independence in the latter department (Ep. Clem. 12; Hom. iii. 67). There is also 
mention of catechists, but the bishop is represented in one place as the catechist 
(Ep. Clem. 13,14). The Ship of the Church is described elaborately with her full 
equipment of officers, etc. (2b. 14, 15). 

(4) Ordination is by laying on of hands (Ep. Clem. 19; Hom. iii. 72; Recogn. iii. 
66), with accompanying prayer (Hom. iii. 72). 

In all this there is nothing specially Ebionite; but James is called ‘bishop of 
bishops,’ and has a universal authority, ascribed to him (Ep. Clem. init.). Even 
Peter, though he is called ‘ first of apostles’ (ib. 1), has to give an annual account to 
him of his doings (Recogn. 1, 17), and is subject to him (1b, 72). This is Ebionite. 

2 Euseb. H. E. iv. 20, 24; v.22. It is not unlikely that Eusebius derived the 
list of early bishops both of Antioch and of Alexandria (see p. 115 n.° infra) from 
the Chronicle of Julius Africanus, a.D. 218, 
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So much for the Church of Palestine and the 
Greek Church of Syria. Of the early ‘Syrian Church, 
strictly so-called’—the Syriac-speaking Church—we 
have no authentic history. It is, however, worth while 
noticing that the early traditions of that Church 
represent the ‘ordination to the priesthood’ as the 
means of the propagation of the Gospel, venerate the 
threefold ministry as of apostolic institution, and lay 
great stress on the episcopal succession derived in 
each church from an apostle through the laying on 
of hands.? 

We pass from Syria to ‘Asia’ to find the epi- 
scopal succession a very old established institution. 
It is enough to say that Ignatius had impressed 
upon the churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, 
Philadelphia, and Smyrna, that the bishop, with the 
presbyters and deacons, represents the authority of 
God, and we are not allowed to doubt that at least 


+ See The Teaching of Addaeus the Apostle and The Teaching of the Apostles— 
ancient Syriac documents, trans. in Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library, vol. xx.—esp. pp. 
32,48: cf. Tixeront Origines del’ église d’Edesse pp. 114 ff.: Duval Anciennes Littera- 
tures chrétiennes; La Littérature syriaque pp. 102 ff. The Teaching of Addai is a re- 
touched version, dating apparently from about 400 a.p., of the document quoted by 
Eusebius (H. £. i. 13), which existed in ‘ the archives of Edessa, at that time a royal 
city.’ The Teaching of the Apostles is a Syriac version of a Greek Didascalia pro- 
duced in Syria in the course of the third century, which underlies the first six books 
of the Apostolic Constitutions (see p. 131) ; but the version itself must be early, since 
it uses an old pre-Peshitta Syriac reading. As to their ecclesiastical ideas, it may be 
noted that the bishop is called by a word translated ‘ guide and ruler.’ Addaeus, 
the apostle, ordains Aggaeus, and he ‘ made priests and guides in the whole country 
of Mesopotamia.’ The authority of the guide is limited: ‘it is not lawful for him 
to transact the affairs of the Church apart from those who minister with him’ 
(Teaching of the Apostles p. 41). Cf. Lightfoot Dissertation p. 211 n.8. 

It should be noticed that the apostles who originate ‘ ordination to the priesthood ’ 
(Teaching of the Apostles p. 48) are reckoned at seventy-iwo, and amongst them are 
Luke and Addaeus, whom Eusebius caJls Thaddaeus and describes as ‘ one of the 
seventy disciples of Christ’ (H. £.i. 13. 4). The number seventy-two represents the 
older Syriac reading of St. Luke x. 1; the Peshitta has ‘seventy.’ (On the relations 
of the Old Syr. to the Pesh. see Westcott and Hort Introd. to N. T. pp. 84, 85; and 
Prof. Burkitt’s works S. Ephraim’s quotations from the Gospel [Texts and Studies 
vii. 2] 1901, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe vol. ii. 1904). Seventy-two is also the 
number given in the Syriac Acts of Thomas, in the Syriac History of John the Son 
of Zebedee (Wright Apocryphal Acts ii. 23, 151), and in the Commentary of Ephraem 
Syrus in the Diatessaron—an Armenian version of a Syriac original. But it is 
also common in the West, and is the reading both of the Old Latin and the Vulgate. 
Lastly it is read in the Codex Vaticanus (B). It is therefore not unlikely that the 
Qld Syriac witnesses represent the original Greek text, 
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they learned the lesson. Besides Polycarp of Smyrna, 
Onesimus of Ephesus, Damas of Magnesia, and 
Polybius of Tralles, whom Ignatius mentions, we 
hear during the second century of two bishops of 
Hierapolis, Papias, an elder contemporary of Polycarp, 
and Claudius Apollinaris; of Thraseas, bishop of 
Eumenia; Sagaris, bishop of Laodicea; and Melito, 
bishop of Sardis.!_ Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus at 
the end of the second century, speaks of himself as 
having had seven of his own family before him in the 
episcopate, whose traditions he followed.2 About 
the same date we hear of bishops at Apamea and at 
the village of Comana or Coumana.?_ If we pass from 
the proconsular province to Asia Minor in the wider 
sense of the term, we have not much evidence bearing 
on the subject ; but we hear of bishops in the second 
century at Sinope? and at Amastris;* and there is 
no indication such as would lead us to doubt the 
universal extension of the episcopate in the churches 
of that country. Towards the end of the century 
episcopal synods become common ; at the time of 
the Paschal controversy there were a number of 
bishops in Pontus; and Polycrates speaks of ‘great 


+ Claudius was dead when Serapion (ap. Euseb. H. E. v. 19. 2) wrote, c. 200 
A.D.: Thraseas, Sagaris, and Melito were dead when Polycrates (1b. v. 24. 4, 5) 
wrote, c. 195 a.D.; Sagaris according to Melito (1b. iv. 26. 3) was martyred in 
the proconsulship of ‘Servilius Paullus’—probably Sergius Paullus, proconsul 
of Asia c. 165 A.D. Papias presumably called himself bishop of Hierapolis in 
his book on the Explanation of the Oracles of the Lord: Eusebius regularly speaks 
of him as ‘the bishop of Hierapolis’ (H. E. ii. 15. z, iii. 36.2; Chron, Olympiad 
219. 4). 

2 Euseb. H. E. v. 24. 6. 

3 Zoticos of Comana and Julianus of Apamea are mentioned by the anonymous 
contemporary adversary of the Montanists (ap. Euseb. H. E. v. 16. 17) in a treatise 
addressed to one Avircius Marcellus: this Avircius is probably identical with Abercius 
bishop of Hieropolis in Phrygia, whose epitaph was rediscovered by Sir W. M. 
Ramsay : see Lightfoot Ignatius i. 477-483. 

4 Marcion of Sinope is described as ‘ episcopi filius’ in (adv. Omn. Haer. appended 
to] Tertull. de Praescr. 51. Marcion propagated his system before the middle of the 
second century. He was himself recognised as bishop by his sect and organized it 
on the Church’s model ; ‘ faciunt favos et vespae, faciunt ecclesias et Marcionitae ’ 
(Tertull. adv. Marc. iv. 5). 

5 Palmas of Amastris is mentioned by Dionysius of Corinth writing to the churches 
of Pontus (Euseb. H. E. iv. 23. 6). 
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crowds’ of bishops whom he had summoned to 
conference on that subject.t 

If there is less evidence of the diffusion of episco- 
pacy in Greece in the latter half of the second cen- 
tury, this probably does not mean more than that the 
Church there was less prominent than the Church in 
Asia.?- Where we hear of church government it is 
episcopal. Tertullian speaks of ‘councils,’ in which 
representatives from all the churches met at fixed 
centres for the common discussion of matters of 
importance, as characteristic of the Greek provinces.’ 
At Corinth, when Hegesippus visited it, there was 
not only a bishop, Primus, but a succession ;* after 
him we hear of Dionysius, and at the time of the 
Paschal controversy of Bacchyllus.> In the mention 
which Eusebius makes of a letter of Dionysius ‘to 
the Athenians’ (about A.D. 170), we hear of at least 
two bishops in the succession of Athens prior to that 
date—Publius, who was martyred, and Quadratus, 
who had recalled their church from something like 
‘apostasy from the word,’ into which they had fallen.® 
It is doubtful whether this bishop can be identified 
with that Quadratus whom Eusebius records to have 
presented his Apology to Hadrian at Athens.’ But 
if Dionysius did, as Eusebius says he did, describe his 
namesake the Areopagite as the first bishop of Athens, 
he must have believed the episcopate there to go back 
to the apostolic age.§ 

We have the names of no bishops on contemporary 


evidence during the second century in Macedonia, 


1 Euseb. H. E. v. 23. 3, 24. 8. 

2 The problems presented by the Epistles of Clement and Polycarp will be con- 
sidered below, pp. 284, 288. They do not fall within this period. 

3 Tert. de Ietuntis 13. 

4 Euseb. H. E. iv. 22. 2. After speaking specially of the Corinthian and Roman 
churches, Hegesippus proceeds with the phrase ‘in each succession and in each 
city...’ : 

5 Euseb, H. E. iv. 23. 1; v. 22, 23. 4. 

* Euseb. H. E. iv. 23. 3. Publius is called 0 mpoeorins array. 

7 The question is discussed in Texts and Studies vol. i. No. 1 pp. 10 ff. 

® Euseb. H. E. iii. 4. 10; iv. 23. 3. 
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but when Tertullian is rhetorically bidding the here- 
tical teachers to take counsel of ‘the apostolic 
churches, where the very chairs of the Apostles 
still preside, he goes on, ‘Is Achaia nearest-to you? 
you have Corinth ; if you are not far from Macedonia, 
you have Philippi, you have Thessalonica,—showing 
that at the end of the century Macedonia had 
episcopal successions which were believed to be 
derived from apostolic ordination. 

If we pass from Macedonia to Thrace we pass to Thrace. 
a district almost without Christian record, but to- 
wards the end of the century we find a bishop of 
Develtum signing an encyclical letter directed 
against the Montanists,? and ‘the existence of a see 
at a place so unimportant implies the wide spread of 
episcopacy in these regions.’ 

On our passage from Greece to Egypt we may Crete, 
take Crete by the way. There we know that at least 
two episcopal sees existed about A.D. 170, for Diony- 
sius of Corinth wrote a letter ‘to the Cnossians,’ with 
words of advice to Pinytus their bishop, and another 
‘to the church at Gortyna, with the other parishes 
[i.e. dioceses] in Crete,’ specially commending Philip, 
the bishop of Gortyna, who is also known as the 
author of a work against Marcion.* 

On arriving at Alexandria we shall undoubtedly alexandria. 
find ourselves in a church of the three orders. It is 
true that we cannot trace to its source or verify the 
complete and dated list of Alexandrian bishops, 
which Eusebius gives us, reaching back to St. Mark 
as founder of the church.* We do not in fact’ know 


1 Tertull. de Praescr. 36. Cf. Origen on Rom. xvi. 23: ‘fertur sane traditione 
maiorum quod hic Gaius [St. Paul’s host] primus episcopus fuerit Thessalonicensis 
ecclesiae.’ 

2 Euseb. H. E. v. 19. 3. 

3 Lightfoot Dissertation p. 217. 

+ Euseb. H. E. iv. 23. 5,7, 25- 

5 Euseb. H. E. ii. 24 (Mark, Annianus) ; iii. 4 (Abilius), 21 (Cerdo) ; iv. 1 (Primus), 
etc, The list may well have come from the chronicler Julius Africanus; see above 
p- 111 0.3, 


The exist- 
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able ; 
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the zame of any Alexandrian bishop on indisputable 
evidence till we get to Demetrius, Origen’s contem- 
porary; for ‘the Alexandrian succession, in which 
history is hitherto most interested, is not the succes- 
sion of the bishops but of the heads of the cate- 
chetical school.’!_ But Clement’s evidence gives us all 
that we want. He was born about the middle of the 
second century, and not only had the Church which 
he knew bishops, presbyters, and deacons,’ but it 


+ Lightfoot Dissevation p. 226. 

2 ‘The grades in the Church here of bishops, presbyters, deacons, I believe to be 
imitations of the angelic glory’ (Strom. vi. 13. 107; at évravOa Kata Ty éxxAnoiav 
mpokomal émickorwy, mpeaButépwy, Staxdvwr, piuypata olwat ayyedcKys Sdéns). The 
whole chapter runs thus :—The perfect Christian gnostic is even here equal to the 
angels: he may be made equal to the Apostles: ‘not that they became apostles 
because they were elect for some special peculiarity of nature, for Judas was 
chosen with them; but they were capable of becoming apostles on being chosen by 
Him who foresaw even how they would end. For Matthias, who was not chosen 
with them, on showing himself fit (aévos) to become an apostle, is substituted for 
Judas. So now too, those who have exercised themselves in the Lord’s command- 
ments and have lived perfectly and with knowledge (yyworckas), according to the 
Gospel, may be included (éyypagyjvac) in the election of the Apostles. Such an 
one is in reality a presbyter of the Church and a true deacon of the will of God, if 
he do and teach the things of the Lord, not being ordained (yetporovodpevos) by man, 
nor reckoned just because he is a presbyter, but counted (karaAeyomevos) in the 
presbyterate because he is just. And even if here upon earth he be not honoured 
with the chief seat (tpwroxa@edpia), he will sit on the four and twenty thrones 
judging the people, as John says in the Apocalypse.’ The four and twenty elders, 
he continues, are the chosen of the chosen, equally from Jews or Greeks. ‘For 
I think the grades in the Church here of bishops, presbyters, deacons are imitations 
of the angelic glory and of that dispensation (oixovouias) which the Scriptures say 
awaits those who, following the footsteps of the Apostles, have lived in perfection of 
righteousness according to the Gospel. For these, the Apostle writes, ‘‘ lifted up 
in the clouds” will serve their diaconate first (S:axovjceiv), then be enrolled in 
the presbyterate in a higher grade of glory, for glory differeth from glory, until they 
grow up into a perfect man.’ Clement’s meaning is apparently that moral excellence 
and gnostic enlightenment were qualifications for the apostolate of old and make a 
man a true priest now (cf. the exclamation of the people in demanding Athanasius’ 
election ‘ aAnéas émickoros,’ Athan. Apol. c. Ar. 6); not, however, in the sense that 
they can enable a man to dispense with ordination or justify him in assuming 
ministerial functions without it, but only in the sense that, if he be not admitted to 
the clergy here, he will be hereafter raised to those grades of glory which the pre- 
sent distinctive offices in the Church adumbrate here below ; they are titles for a 
place in the hierarchy in heaven, if not here. It will be noticed that though 
Clement divides the hierarchy into three orders, he can stil] (like Origen and many 
others) speak of the presbyterate as ‘the chief seat’ (§ 106): the main dis- 
tinction with him, as with Irenaeus and many after them, is between presbyters and 
deacons. Thus in another passage (Strom. vii. 1. 3), contrasting the two sorts of 
ministry to men—the more menial service (umnpercxy) and the higher ministry of 
improvement (SeATiwrtxy Gepareia)—he finds the former exemplified in the Church’s 
diaconate, the latter in the presbyterate, thus dividing the church ministry into two 
sorts (o,0tws Kara THv éxkAyoiav THy wey BeATLWwTLKHY Of mpegBUTepor aagovotW 
eixova, THY UITnpeTLKHY Se ot duckovor); here the presbyterate must include the bishop. 
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had even passed out of memory that ‘bishop’ and 
‘presbyter’ were interchangeable titles in St. Paul’s 
days.! 

There is thus no ground for doubting the existence but Jerome 
of an episcopal succession at Alexandria in the middle” 
of the second century.” But we have it on Jerome’s 
evidence that this succession had some peculiarity. 

He is writing’ in a state of great indignation with 
the arrogance of deacons in the church of Rome. 


Clement’s position on many points is somewhat hard to define. His line of 
thought is not one which, like that of Irenaeus, leads him to speak much about the 
ministry. At the same time there is an intellectualism in his whole conception 
of religion, a recognition of a ‘priesthood of knowledge’ (for refis. see Bigg B. L. 
p. tor (ed. 2 pp. 134, 135]), which represents an opposite tendency to the ‘ priesthood 
of enthusiasm’ among the Montanists. This, we must acknowledge—whatever 
fascination Clement’s gentle, pious, generous spirit has for us—had in it dangerous 
elements of Gnosticism, and led him even to shrink from attributing to our Lord real 
human feelings, a real flesh and blood like ours (Bigg B. L. pp. 93, 71 n.5 [ed. 2 pp. 126, 
102 n.2]) ; it makes him in a measure depreciate mere faith, and desire to create ‘a 
Church within a Church,’ a Church of the spiritually enlightened (Bigg p. 85 f. [ed. 
2p. 117]). Thus it may have tended to make him depreciate the ministry which 
comes of ordination by comparison with the priesthood of knowledge, but there is 
no evidence of this. His point of view is not at all unecclesiastical. Christianity is 
not by any means to him a mere idea or philosophy ; it is embodied in a visible society. 
Nor in the passage quoted is there anything to lead us to suppose that he shrank from 
recognising the necessity for orders in the Church, or their exclusive rights, any 
more than he shrank from recognising the exclusive prerogative of the Church. 
Dr. Bigg says no more than is true when he says: ‘It isimportant toadd . . . that 
Clement lays great stress upon the observance of the existing church discipline, the 
regular use of all the ordinary means of grace’ (pp. 96, 97 [ed. 2 p. 130]). He very 
likely, however, did not recognise fully that ‘ the unworthiness of the minister hinders 
not the grace of the sacraments,’ and he speaks of baptism administered by heretics 
aS ovK oixetoy Kai yynotov Bdwp (Strom. i. 19. 96). On this, and on his not 
using sacerdotal language of the ministry, see below pp. 176 f., 180 f. 

1 Paed. iii. 12. 97: ‘there are an infinite number of suggestions in the sacred 
books directed to select persons, some to presbyters, some to bishops and deacons, 
others to widows.’ 

2 We should have some additional reason to believe that the episcopate was 
recognised at Alexandria as distinct from the presbyterate very early in the cen.ury, 
if the letter in which the emperor Hadrian, who visited Alexandria in a.D. 130, 
gives an account of his visit in writing to the consul Servianus could be accepted as 
genuine. Amidst the motley crowd of the devotees of all sorts of religions and 
superstitions, whose fickle inconsistency, as it appeared in his eyes, half amused and 
half disgusted him, he recognises the ‘ bishops of Christ’ as distinct figures from the 
Christian presbyters. His words are as follows: ‘Illic qui Serapim colunt Christiani 
sunt, et devoti sunt Serapi qui Christi se episcopos dicunt. Nemo illic archi- 
synagogus Iudaeorum, nemo Samarites, nemo Christianorum presbyter, 
non mathematicus, non haruspex, non aliptes. Ipse ille patriarcha, cum Aegyptum 
venerit, ab aliis Serapidem adorare, ab aliis cogitur Christum.’ The ‘patriarcha’” 
is (no doubt) the Jewish patriarch. Lightfoot (Dissertation p. 225, Ignatius i. 464) 
accepts the letter as genuine: Mommsen Provinces of the Roman Empire E.T. ii, 
256 n. decisively rejects it. 

® Ep. cxlvi. ad Evangelum. 
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He (like other patristic writers of his time) wishes to 
emphasize, as a corrective to their self-assertion, the 
especial dignity of that priesthood which, with some 
highly important differences of function, presbyter 
and bishop share in common. His view will be con- 
sidered later, but he illustrates it by a practice which 
he attributes to the church of Alexandria in earlier 
days, and with this illustration we are now concerned. 

Jerome then asserts that ‘from the days of St. 
Mark the Evangelist down to the episcopates of 
Heraclas and Dionysius the presbyters at Alexandria 
used always to appoint as bishop one chosen out of 
their number and placed upon the higher grade, just 
as ifan army were to make the general, or deacons 
were to choose one of themselves whose diligence 
they knew and call him archdeacon. For what’ 
(he asks) ‘except ordination does a bishop do which 
a presbyter does not?’! The language of this state- 
ment is ambiguous, but Jerome seems to mean, as he 
was certainly understood to mean by later Latin 
writers, that there was no fresh consecration or 
ordination required in earlier days at Alexandria to 
make a presbyter bishop, but that he became bishop 
simply in virtue of his election by the other presby- 
ters. There would thus have been a substantial 
identity between the two orders. 

Now what other evidence is there in support of 
this statement of Jerome’s? Jerome’s influence was 
so great on the writers of the Carolingian age that 
they incorporated his assertions into their own 
treatises on church offices without hesitation,? but 
their agreement with him of course does not add 
any weight. Five witnesses, however, who may be 
reasonably supposed to have been independent of 
Jerome, have been adduced as bearing testimony 


1 The Latin is quoted in App. Note B, where there is some further discussion of 
the matter. 


® See references in App. Note B, p. 315. 
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either in general to an original right of presbyters 
in Egypt to ordain, or to a particular right of the 
presbyters at Alexandria to appoint and consecrate 
their patriarch. Of these the two who are thought 
to point to the survival in Egypt of sporadic indica- 
tions of the presbyter’s right to ordain may be 
dismissed very shortly: in one case the reference 
is to confirmation not ordination, in the other case 
the ordaining presbyter claimed to be a bishop. 

1. Lightfoot quotes Ambrosiaster, the elder con- z. Ambrosi- 
temporary of Jerome, as saying in his Commentary 2575 a.v. 
on the Pauline Epistles (Eph. iv. 12) that ‘in Egypt 
the presbyters seal (i.e. ordain or consecrate) if the 
bishop be not present’; and the only point he himself 
raises is whether the reference is ‘to the ordination 
of presbyters and not to the consecration of a bishop.’ 
In a note he cites the Latin of the parallel passage 
in the same author’s Questions on the Old and New 
Testament (ci. 5), ‘Nam in Alexandria et per totam 
Aegyptum, si desit episcopus consecrat (v.l. con- 
signat) presbyter.’! It would seem as though the 
two words consecrare and consignare are treated as 
synonyms, both of them meaning ‘to ordain,’ whereas 
in fact it is doubtful if consecrare without further 
definition would mean ‘consecrate’ in the sense of 
‘ordain, and certain that consignare can mean 
nothing but ‘confirm.’ And consecrare has no sort 
of claim to be considered the true reading: it is 
not even mentioned in the apparatus to the critical 
text of the Quaestiones.2 What then Ambrosiaster 
tells us that the presbyters did in Egypt, in the 
bishop’s absence, was toconfirm. Even so he does not 
suggest that a presbyter could consecrate the chrism.° 


1 Dissertation p. 231. 

2 Vol. 50 of the Vienna Corpus of Latin Church writers; edited by Prof. A. 
Souter of Aberdeen. 

2 Didymus, who lived and taught at Alexandria, and was Jerome’s own teacher, 
says quite absolutely : éxicxovos pévos Ti) dvwOev xdpite TeAct 7 xpiopa (de Trin. 
ii. 15). 


2. The case 
of Ischyras. 
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2. At some point not many years before the 
council of Nicaea ‘one Ischyras was deprived of his 
orders because he had been ordained by a presbyter 
only’:1 and it has been suggested that the mere fact 
of such an ordination having occurred is a sign that 
the older traditions of the substantial identity of 
the bishop and the presbyter still survived in the 
byways of the Egyptian Church. But Athanasius’ 
language, or rather the language he quotes from 
official letters of the years 335-340 A.D., does not 
countenance this. ‘How then is Ischyras a presbyter? 
Who appointed him? Colluthus, was it not? This 
is the only plea left. But that Colluthus died a pres- 
byter, and that his every ordination is invalid, and 
that all who were appointed by him in the schism 
have come out laymen and communicate on those 
terms, zs plain and nobody doubts it’? ‘Ischyras was 
ordained by the presbyter Colluthus, who imagined 
himself to be a bishop and who was later on re- 
admitted by the synod under Hosius to his original 
grade of presbyter.’ In fact there is not the least 
reason to suppose that Colluthus claimed to ordain 
as a presbyter: on the contrary he claimed to ordain 
as a bishop, but as he had only been a presbyter in 
the Church, and was made a bishop, and performed 
ordinations as a bishop, ‘in the schism,’ he himself 
when reconciled to the Church was treated as what 

1 Lightfoot Dissertation p. 232 n.}. 

2 Athan. Apol.c. Ar. 11, 12 (quoting from a synodical letter of Egyptian bishops, 
A.D. 339 OF 340) : obs Sé éoriv & ToAVOpVAANTOS "Ioxvpas, 6 MATE Ud THS eKRANoLas 
Xetpotovndeis Kai, Ste Tovs UTd MeAcTiov KatacrabevtTas mpeaBuTépous "AA~EavSpos 
édéxeTo, pnde exeivors cuvapOunbets: oVTws ovde exeiOev KatecTabyn. OOev obv 
mpeaBvtepos ‘loxvpas; Tivos KatacTycavTos; dpa KoAdovdov; todTo yap Aoumdy. 
GAN Ste KodAAovOos mpeaBvrepos wy ereAeUrnGE, Kai maga xXEip avTOD yéyovey axupos 
kal mévtes of map’ a’Tod KatacTadévtes ev TH oXioMaTL AaiKoi yeydvact Kai otTw 
ovvdyovrat, dpAov, Kai oddevi xabkarynkey aupiBodroy. Cf. 2b. 74 (Letter of Mareotic 
clergy, A.D. 335, to council of Tyre): "Ioxvpas ovdérore Acrtoupyos THs exKAncias 
yeyovev . . « exmeawy kat THs Wevdods Urovolas TOU mpeaBuTEptov. 

3 See Apol. c. Ar. c. 76 (quoting Letter of Mareotic clergy, A.D. 335, to civil 
authorities): td yap KoAAovOov Tod mpecButépov pavtagOdvT0s émiaKomiy, Kat 


torepov bd Kons cuvdsov ‘Ociov cal trav aby atTe émaKdmuv KedevobevTos 
moeaButépov elvat, Kabd Kai sporepor iv, KaTerTdOn, 
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he was before his schism, namely a presbyter, and 
similarly those whom he had ordained were treated 
on reconciliation as what they had been before the 
schism, namely laymen. Everything that was done 
in schism was null and void: we have only to 
remember how strongly the current of feeling ran 
in early times against allowing any validity what- 
ever to orders conferred and received outside the 
Church, and the whole matter becomes as simple as 
possible. No other interpretation really squares with 
the testimony of the documents. 

In regard then to any general right to ordain 
residing in Egyptian presbyters, the evidence comes 
to nothing at all: there is more substance in the 
witnesses who seem to confirm Jerome in the par- 
ticular matter of the appointment of the Alexandrian 
patriarch, and to these we must now turn. One of (Butychius 
them, the Arabic-speaking patriarch Eutychius, was ** “PP ®? 
cited as long ago as by Selden: but Eutychius’ date 
is so remote from the times of which he treats— 
he wrote in the middle of the tenth century—that, 
as we have no means of controlling his story by 
knowledge of his sources, it seems best to cite 
and examine him at length in an appendix The 
other two pieces of evidence have been brought 
to light since the first edition of this book was 
published: they are drawn respectively from the 
sayings of the Fathers of the desert and from the 
correspondence of the great Monophysite writer 
Severus. 

3. The Apophthegmata, or ‘table-talk’ as we may 3. Poemen 
put it, of the Egyptian Fathers are made up in large vain, 
part of early and trustworthy traditions, and there is © *”°*” 
every reason to accept as genuine the saying? told 

2 App. Note B, p. 315 ff. 


2 Disinterred from the collections of Apophthegms by abbot Butler in his edition 
of the Lausiac History of Palladius (Texts and Studies vi, part 1 [Cambridge 1898] 


p. 213). 


4. Severus 
of Antioch, 
CG 530 A.D. 
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of abbot Poemen: ‘Once on a time there came 
certain heretics to Poemen and began to disparage 
the archbishop of Alexandria as having received his 
ordination at the hands of presbyters. The old man 
answered not a word, but he called his brother and 
said, “ Lay the table and give them dinner and send 
them off in peace.”’ The archbishop intended is no 
doubt Athanasius; Athanasius did not die till 373, 
and it was not very many years after that date that 
Rufinus visited Poemen among other celebrated 
Egyptian ascetics. It was apparently assumed by 
the narrator of the Apophthegm that Poemen had a 
good answer to give, since otherwise there would 
have been no merit of humility in his silence, and it 
is as an example of humility that he is here cited. 
But what the answer would have been, if it had been 
given, we are not told. 

4. Severus was intruded as patriarch of Antioch in 
512, but on the accession of the Emperor Justin 
in 518 he was expelled and fled to Alexandria, 
which became his headquarters for the remainder of 
his life. He devoted great learning and incessant 
activity to the purpose of organizing the different 
elements of the Monophysite party into a coherent 
and united body. His collected letters were 
arranged in no less than twenty-three books, and 
amounted to some four thousand in all: one book, 
the sixth, of a selection made out of this total has 
survived in a Syriac version, and has now been 
made accessible in an English translation by Mr. 
E. W. Brooks.2- Among the letters thus preserved 
is one addressed to ‘the orthodox in Emesa,’ in 

1 Hist. Eccl. xi. 8. The Dictionary of Chvistian Biography iv. 421 is therefore 
wrong in reckoning Poemen’s monastic life as late as 390-460 A.D. 

2 From British Museum MSS. Add. 12181 and 14600, both of the eighth 
century: see The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus patriarch of Antioch 
tn the Syriac version of Athanasius of Nisibis, edited and translated by 


E. W. Brooks (Text and Translation Society: Text 2 vols. Translation 2 vols.), 
1902-1904. 
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which the claim of a certain Isaiah to be a bishop is 
examined and refuted. Isaiah had appeared in 
Emesa and had there performed ordinations and 
consecrations : when asked, however, for proof of his 
episcopal character, he could neither name any see 
nor any consecrator except one who was dead. But 
the Nicene canons demanded a larger number of 
consecrators and a fuller guarantee of their authority 
to act, and it was no use to quote against this a canon 
of Simon the Cananaean,! permitting under certain 
circumstances consecration by one bishop, since 
earlier regulations must give way to ‘enactments 
carefully made at a later date.” So St. Cyprian’s 
rule of re-baptizing all heretics without distinction 
may not now be enforced against more recent usage. 
‘ The bishop also of the city, renowned for its orthodox 
faith, of the Alexandrines was in old times appointed 
by presbyters: but in modern times, in accordance 
with the canon which has prevailed everywhere, the 
solemn institution of their bishop is performed by 
bishops, and no one makes light of the accurate 
practice that prevails in the holy churches and recurs 
to the earlier condition of things, which has given 
way to the later clear and accurate, deliberate and 
spiritual injunctions.’ ? 

So far as this evidence of Severus goes it clearly 
supports Jerome. Severus was living in Egypt, and 
he was an educated and erudite writer: so that we 
can conclude with certainty that it was believed at 
Alexandria in the early years of the sixth century 
that the Alexandrian presbyters had at some time in 
the past ‘appointed, that is presumably ‘ ordained,’ 
their bishop. This being so, it would be unreason- 
able to deny credence to Jerome for the existence of 
the same tradition in Alexandria a century earlier. 


1 This is really § 27 of the 8th book of the Apostolic Constitutions, the regulation 
being there put into the mouth of Simon. 
2 op. cit, Translation vol. i. p, 213. 
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But we are by no means done with the difficulties 
when we have got so far. 

The earliest The evidence of Jerome takes us back at least to 

appointment the beginning of the fifth century :1 but the evidence 

or ordination . . * . 

cma of Poemen is a generation earlier still. The story of 

presbyters the abbot and the heretics is at once so naive and so 
precise that we cannot doubt that we have here a 
true picture of an event that actually happened, an 
assertion that was actually made about the pres- 
byterian ordination of the patriarch. Yet we know 
beyond question that this, the earliest statement about 
the exercise of the prerogative of the Alexandrian 
presbyters, is a statement contrary to fact. Athanasius 
was not elected and not consecrated by presbyters. 
It is true that the Eusebian party at a very early date 
objected to his appointment as uncanonical: but the 
objection was that he had been elected by a handful 
of people, and consecrated in a hole-and-corner way 

deme by a mere half-dozen bishops. In answer to the 
Eusebian charges, the encyclical of the whole body of 
Egyptian bishops in the year 339 emphasizes the 
regularity and unanimity of the proceedings in respect 
both of election and of consecration. ‘All the 
multitude, and all the plebs of the catholic church, 
collected as one mind and body, kept on with shouts 
and cries demanding Athanasius as bishop for the 
church: for this they openly prayed Christ, this they 
adjured us to effect, and for several days and nights 
they would neither leave the church themselves nor 
suffer us to do so. Of this we can bear witness, and 
so can the whole city and the province. They said 
nothing (contrary to what the Eusebians allege) 
against him; what they did call him was everything 
that was best, “earnest,” “religious,” “christian,” 
“ascetic,” “an ideal bishop.” And that the larger 


1 Jerome’s Ep. cxlvi. ad Evangelum is of uncertain date: perhaps of the end of the 
fourth century. , 
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number of ourselves consecrated him under the eyes 
of the people and to the accompaniment of their 
applause, we are again witnesses and, being the con- 
secrators, the best witnesses possible.’ ! 

This is the first record that history gives us of 
the circumstances attendant upon the ordination of 
a particular patriarch of Alexandria; and, quite 
obviously, it has no contact at all with the procedure 
as described by Jerome or Severus or Eutychius. 
There is a good deal about the people, and a good 
deal about the bishops, but nothing about the 
presbyters. If Poemen had cared for controvert- 
ing the heretics who visited him, his task would 
have been an easy one. But if it had not happened 
that this encyclical had been preserved, how strong 
would have seemed the grounds for supposing, 
-on the evidence of the Apophthegm, that pres- 
byterian consecration had lasted till the days of 
Athanasius. As it is, we can only conclude that the 
assertion of the ‘ certain heretics’ was one more of the 
countless Arian slanders directed against Athanasius. 

Now if the earliest statement about presbyterian 
ordination at Alexandria is thus shown to be in- 
correct, the later statements to the same general 
effect are no longer as weighty as they would other- 
wise be. It is true that Severus expresses himself 
vaguely about ‘ old times,’ and that Jerome is cautious 
enough to throw back the cessation of the presby- 
terian state of things a century and more before his 
own day. But if we know that by Arian contro- 
versialists it was urged as an argument against 
Athanasius that he had been consecrated by pres- 
byters, and that the allegation was false—if we 
remember further what a wide circulation Arian 
literature must have enjoyed in the East from the 
reign of Constantine to the reign of Theodosius— 


} ap. Athanasius Apologia contva Arianos 6. 


Ante-Nicene 
evidence: 


Origen’s 
witness un- 
favourable 
to Jerome's 
view. 
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the suspicion arises that the historical statements of 
Jerome, Severus, and Eutychius may be all versions 
more or less distorted of a single original document, 
an original dating somewhere about the middle of 
the fourth century, and not unconnected with the 
campaign of incessant warfare carried on under 
Constantius (337-361) against the great patriarch 
of Alexandria. 

Of course it would still remain possible and likely 
that there was some sort of historical nucleus to 
give plausibility to the allegation, demonstrably false 
as it was in regard to the bishop at whom it was 
aimed. To test this possibility we can only turn to 
such evidence as is available for Alexandria during 
the ante-Nicene period : and in this connexion the life 
and writings of Origen are of primary importance.! 
His language and his silence are both significant. 

Origen had suffered severely from specially episco- 
pal authority at Alexandria. He had been ordained 
presbyter, as is well known, at Caesarea, without the 
consent of Demetrius, the bishop of Alexandria. 
Now, while a mixed synod of Egyptian bishops and 
presbyters had consented only to banish him for this 
breach of canonical discipline, a synod of dzshops 
alone had gone further and deposed him from his 
presbyterate—as he and his friends thought, unjustly.? 
He did not finally leave Alexandria till A.D. 231, 
when he was about forty-five. All this time the 
Alexandrian bishop differed (if Jerome's account be 
true) from the presbyters in honour and office, not in 
essential order. Not more than two years after he 
had left, Heraclas, his old pupil and friend, became 


1 Mention may also be made of Epiphanius, Jerome’s older contemporary and 
bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, who knew Egypt as well as Jerome. He is acquainted 
(Haer, lxix. 1: p. 315 infra) with the peculiar position of the Alexandrian presbyters, 
which anticipated that of the parish priests of later days—Arius, for instance, was in 
charge of the church and quarter of Baucalis—but if he had known of any right on 
their part to ordain the patriarch he would presumably have had to explain it fn his 
refutation of the presbyterian theories of Aerius: see pp. 147 f. 

2 See p. 318. Cf. Dict. Chr. Biog. 3.v. ORIGEN (iv. p. 100). 
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bishop in succession to Demetrius, and (again accord- 
ing to Jerome) the separate ordination of the Alex- 
andrian bishop and his consequent differentiation 
from the presbyters began—i.e., presumably, was 
provided for, and carried into effect at the ordination 
of his successor Dionysius, c. A.D. 248. Origen 
therefore, on this hypothesis, had intimate experience 
of a gradual change resulting in the clear differentia- 
tion at Alexandria of the episcopate from the presby- 
terate. At the same time he had every reason for 
scanning with some jealousy the exaltation of the 
bishop: nor does he elsewhere show any disposition to 
spare bishops castigation which he thinks well merited. 
Moreover, such a change in ecclesiastical status could 
hardly be carried through without some amount 
of jealousy or friction. Yet writing against Celsus 
about the time of Heraclas’ death and Dionysius’ 
succession, he compares ‘ecclesiae of God’ with the 
civil ‘ecclesiae’ at Athens, Corinth, and Alexandria ; 
he compares for each city the archon (bishop), the 
councillors (presbyters), and the people; he finds the 
Christian Churches characterized by ‘mildness and 
stability’: if fault is to be found with some of the 
Christian ‘councillors or archons,’ it is because they 
are found to lead indolent lives compared with some 
of their more energetic fellows. Neither here nor 
elsewhere—and Origen often alludes to bishops and 
presbyters 2—does he give any hint that bishops were 


1 ¢. Cels. iii. 30. 

2 Origen’s language about church offices is of this nature :— 

(1) Bishops and presbyters are classed together as ras mpwroxabedpias memiatev- 
pévor OF ev éexxAno.acrixy SoxovvTes elvar imepoxf (it Matt. xvi. 22, in Joann. 
xxxii. 7 [12]). (So later Dionysius of Alexandria speaks of ‘my fellow-presbyter’ ap. 
Euseb. H. E. vii. 5.6 and 11.3.) (But while deacons are excluded from this class 
in the passage in Matt. xvi. 22 (those that buy and sell are laity, the money-changers 
are deacons, those that sell doves are bishops and presbyters), in an earlier passage 
of the same commentary, in Matt. xiv. 22, they are included with bishops and 
presbyters among the éxxAnovaorixat dpxat.] 

(2) Much more frequently they are spoken of as constituting distinct classes ; cf. 
in Luc. xx.: ‘Si Iesus Filius Dei subicitur Ioseph et Mariae, ego non subiciar 
episcopo qui mihi a Deo ordinatus est pater? Non subiciar presbytero qui mihi 
Domini dignatione praepositus est?’ He distinguishes, in Exod. xi. 6, those ‘ ui 
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exalting their order at the expense of presbyters.1 
Indeed he assumes for the episcopate a completely 
stable and traditional position clearly distinct from 
the presbyterate. Further in his homilies on Numbers 
(after A.D. 244) when he is desiring a more religious 
method of appointing bishops than was customary, 
he speaks of bishops nominating their successors (and 
giving preference to their relations), of popular 
nomination, and of nomination by ‘one of the 
priests’; but he does not contemplate election by 
the body of presbyters, and he does imply that the 
bishop was, after designation, ordained by laying on 
of hands. He is not talking, in this passage, 
specially of Alexandria, and he had long ceased to 
live there; but Caesarea was not very far off, so 


populis praesunt’ from the ‘inferior sacerdos,’ the ‘laicus,’ and the ‘gentilis.’ 
Again, speaking (de Orat. 28) of the different ‘debts’ which different classes of the 
community have to pay, he specifies the distinct debt of widow, deacon, presbyter, 
and continues: xai émaxdmov S& operdy BapuTarn éariv amattovpevy U7d TOD THs 
OAns ExKAnoias gwripos Kat Exdixoujevy et MH amodido70. And in a similar strain in 
Terem. xi. 3: ov mavTws 6 KAHpos ouwge . . . MAcioy ey amatToDuat mapa Tov 
didcovoy (this was after he was ordained priest), mActov 6 deaxovos mapa Tov Aaikév: 
6 de THy TdvTOV HUdY eyKEexeLpLoMEevos apxHY alTyy THY ExKAngLaoTiKHY emt TAEiov 
amatertat. Cf. in Ezech.v.4; in Luc. xvii. ad fin. 

(3) He puts the bishops alone in a remarkable way, as the Church’s rulers: ‘ per 
singulas ecclesias bini sunt episcopi, alius visibilis, alius invisibilis ; ille visui carnis, 
hic sensui patens’ (7 Luc. xiii.). He is alluding to the Angel of the Apocalypse, 
whom he conceives of as the spiritual guardian of the church and counterpart of 
the earthly bishop. This leads to the remark that— 

(4) He conceives the bishop of his day to be the bishop of whose qualifications St. 
Paul instructs us (im Matt. xi. 15, xiv. 22; c. Cels. iii. 48). Also he speaks of 
bishops as the immemorial tradition in the Church; he speaks of people who can 
boast of fathers and ancestors mpocdpias néwwudvors ev TH exkAnaia émtoKomiKod 
Opdvou } mpeaButepiov Tinys i} Svaxovias eis Tov Aadv (in Matt. xv. 26). And as he 
singles out ‘stability’ as a note of the Alexandrian church, when he is contrasting 
it with the pagan societies (c. Cels. iii. 30: mpacta Tis kai evorays)—and this when 
Alexandria is specially mentioned among other churches—he is clearly not con- 
scious of any change in the church’s constitution which is going on. Nor does his 
language at all suggest that the episcopate of Alexandria was in a peculiar 
position. 

1 He does, as a fact, rebuke the bishops, especially those of great cities, for 
covetousness, secularity and pride, but not as if their order was at the moment 
exalting itself at the expense of the presbyters; cf. in Matt. xvi. 22, in Exod. xi. 6. 
(Bishops will hardly condescend to take counsel with the inferior priests.) 

2 In Num. xxii.4. He quotes Num. xxvii. 18-20 (where Moses is directed to choose 
Joshua and lay hands upon him, etc.) and continues: ‘ audis evidenter ordinationem 
principis populi tam manifeste descriptam, ut paene expositione non egeat.’ Just 
above he had brought the ‘ princeps populi’ into companson with the ‘ecclesiarum 
principes,’ and had distinguished him from the ‘ presbyteri’ of Num. xi. 16. 
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that he could hardly have ignored any markedly 
different conditions in the great neighbouring church 
of Alexandria. 

It does not seem as if anything like sufficient 
attention had been paid to this language of Origen’s, 
which certainly renders very difficult the acceptance 
of any tradition differentiating the Alexandrian 
church of his experience from all other churches.! 
But the witness of Jerome—witness which is now 
reinforced by that of Severus of Antioch—has been 
so generally accepted by western writers from the 
fourth to the twelfth century and by modern critics, 
that it will be the better course, as our object is not 
merely archaeological, to face what is at any rate the 
possibility of its being true. It should then be noticed 
that Severus, in recording the tradition, shows that 
in his mind it carried with it no consequences such 
as modern controversy has sometimes attached to it, 
and that, when western church writers of the Middle 
Ages quote and accept Jerome’s statement, it causes 
them no disquietude in view of the existing distinction 
of bishops and priests. They would maintain that 
no one can validly execute any ecclesiastical function 
which does not belong to him by the proper devolu- 
tion of ecclesiastical authority. But this no one 
accuses the Alexandrian presbyters of having done. 
They were ordained, ex hypothesz, on the understanding 
that under certain circumstances they might be called, 


4 So far again as Jerome’s words postulate that the elective authority for 
the episcopate lay simply with the presbytery, it has against it the evidence 
that the ancient mode of episcopal election at Alexandria gave great power to 
the vote of the whole people. See Athan. Apol. c. Ar. 6 wav rd wANO0s Kai mas 6 
Aads, and Greg. Naz. Orat, xxi. 8, who praises this as the ancient and apostolic 
method. 

Liberatus of Carthage (circa 560) tells us of a curious custom in the episcopal 
succession at Alexandria (Breviarium 20): ‘Consuetudo quidem est Alexandriae 
illum qui defuncto succedit excubias super defuncti corpus agere, manumque 
dexteram eius capiti suo imponere, et sepulto manibus suis accipere collo suo beati 
Marci pallium et tunc legitime sedere.’ But he cannot mean that this was a sub- 
stitute for consecration by living bishops. We know that stress was laid in 
Athanasius’ case (328 a.D.) both on popular election and public’ episcopal conse- 
cration : and the latter could not have been abandoned later. 


I 


But in any 
case there 
is no incon- 
sistency with 
the principle 
of succes- 
sion, 
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by simple election, to execute the bishop’s office. 
They were not only presbyters with the ordinary 
commission of the presbyter, but also bishops zx 
posse Elsewhere there were two distinct ordina- 
tions, one making a man a presbyter and the other 
making him a bishop; at Alexandria there was only 
one ordination, which made a man a presbyter and 
potential bishop. When this arrangement ceased and 
Alexandria was assimilated to other churches, the 
presbyters began to be ordained as mere presbyters ; 
and henceforward any assumption by one of them 
of episcopal powers would be treated as a mere 
assumption, the results of which were simply invalid. 
It is unnecessary to do more than recall, in view of 
such an hypothetical situation, the contention of the 
last chapter, namely, that the Church principle of 
succession would never be violated by the existence 
in any church of episcopal powers, whether free or 
conditional, in all the presbyters, supposing that those 
powers were not assumed by the individual for him- 
self, but were understood to be conveyed to him by 
the ordination of the Church. The state of things, 
then, which is assumed to have existed at Alex- 
andria would, if its existence were established, no 
doubt violate the complete uniformity of the church 
ministry in the period we are considering—it would 
require us to introduce qualificatiuns into our 
generalization of results—but it would not affect 
the principle.? 


Further So far we have been going through the evidence 


evidence as 


tohowthe supplied by the history of Eastern Christianity on 


ministry was 


conceived the exzstence of episcopal successions in every 
aod church. It remains to seek additional light on the 


1 Their position would not have been very unlike that of the chorepiscopi, who 
could only ordain validly (in the mind of the early Church) where they had the 
sanction of the town bishop. 

2 See Simcox Early Church History p. 359 n.1. 
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conception entertained of the ministry ; and that 
from three sources— 
(1) writings which are concerned with worship and 
church order : 
(2) the canons of councils : 
(3) some representative Fathers. 


(1) Besides the oriental offices of ordination, of ()Liturgies, 
ancient though uncertain date,! and some mediaeval 
commentaries on the ancient rites, such as that of 
Symeon of Thessalonica, we have older sources of 
evidence. There is the work of the Syrian pseudo- ‘Dionysius 
Dionysius, Ox the Ecclestastical Hierarchy, a work anes 
probably of the end of the fifth century, elaborating 
the mystical significance of the Church’s orders. 

More ancient are the recently discovered Prayers of Serapion 
Bishop Serapion of Thmuis (c. 350), a friend of St. oes 
Athanasius, among which are prayers for ordinations 
or ‘layings on of hands’; and the Syrian Apostolic 
Constitutions,? a work which in its present form may 
be some twenty-five years later than Serapion, but 
which is based almost throughout upon older material. 
In the portion which most concerns us its source is a Church 
Church Order of the third century, in all probability ida 
the work of Hippolytus ; for the first six of the eight 
books its source is another third-century document 
known as the Didascalia. Between the Church Order 
and the Didascalia on the one side and the Apostolic 
Constitutions on the other lie the so-called Canons of 
Hippolytus, another recension of the Church Order: 
but there is no reason at all to think that this was 

1 Given in Morinus de S. Ord. pars. ii. and see App. Note C, p. 320. 

2 See Texte u. Untersuch. N.F. ii. 3. b. (Leipzig, 1898); Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer 
Book, by John Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury (S.P.C.K., 1899); and 
Brightman in Journal of Theol. Studies i. pp. 88, 247 (1899, 1900). 

2 On their date and character see Lightfoot Ignatius i. p. 253, Brightman Liturgies 
Eastern and Western (Oxford, 1896) i. p. xvii, Funk Die apostolischen Constitutionen 
(Rottenburg, 1891): Lightfoot puts them somewhat earlier, Funk somewhat later, 
than the date givenin the text. But Funk’s principal merit lies in his critical edition, 


Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum (2 vols. Paderborn, 1906), which has for the 
first time made possible an adequate study of the document and its sources. 
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known to the author of the Constitutions, who was 
himself an Antiochene and drew on Syrian material 
in the Dzdascaza and Roman material in the Church 
Order, while the Canons are apparently Egyptian. 
But the Church Order, though of Roman origin, 
belongs to the Roman Church before it had ceased 
to use the Greek language; and, as this Order lies 
at the basis of the Greek ritual of ordination in 
the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions, it 
may most fitly be considered here. The portions 
which concern us run thus in the Latin ? version :— 


“Let a bishop be ordained after being chosen by all the people. 
And when the nomination has been made and has been acceptable to 
all, the people shall assemble, together with the presbytery and such 
bishops as shall be present, on the Lord’s day. When all give consent, 
let them lay hands on him, and let the presbytery stand by quietly, 
but let all keep silence, praying in their heart for the descent of the 
Spirit. After which let one of the bishops present, at the request of 
all, laying his hand on him who is being ordained, pray aloud as 
follows: ‘‘OQ God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Father of 
mercies and God of all consolations, who dwellest in the height and 
beholdest the humble, who knowest all things before they come to 
pass, who hast set bounds in Thy Church by the word of Thy grace, 
who didst foreordain from the beginning a race of rightcous men from 
Abraham, and didst establish princes and priests, and didst never leave 
Thy sanctuary without a ministry: Thou who from the foundation of 
the world hast been well-pleased to be glorified in those whom Thou 
hast chosen: pour out now the power that is of Thee, the princely 
Spirit which Thou gavest to Thy Beloved Son Jesus Christ, which He 
bestowed on Thy holy Apostles, who founded the Church in every 





2 No one of these three documents, neither Church Order nor Didascalia nor 
Canons, is extant in the original Greek. ‘The Canons exist only in Arabic, itself 
translated from a Coptic version of the original Greek. They were brought into fresh 
notice by Achelis Die Canones Hippolyti, Texte u. Untersuch. vi. 4 (see also A. C. 
Headlam in the Guardian for 1896, pt. i. pp. 243, 699, 991) : but the importance to 
be attributed to them is very much reduced, now that we have recovered in a Latin 
version enough of the Church Order, on which the Canons are based, to enable us to 
reconstruct it more or less entire with the help of oriental versions, especially the 
Ethiopic. The Latin was published from « Verona us. by E. Hauler in 1900, 
Didascaliae Apostolorum Fragmenta Veronensia Latina (Leipzig): an English 
version of the Ethiopic is given in Horner’s Statutes of the Aposiles (1904), p. 162. 

* The original Greek of the prayer of ordination im the case of a bishop is 
preserved almost unaltered in the Constitutiones per Hippolytum (which consist for 
the most part of extracts from the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions, but 
in this case go back to the Church Order itself) and with a good deal of expansion 
in Ap. Const. viii. 5 (Funk i. 474, ii. 78). 
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place, Thy sanctuary, for glory and unceasing praise to Thy name. 
Thou who knowest the heart of each one, grant to this Thy servant 
whom Thou hast chosen for the office of a bishop, that he may feed 
Thy holy flock, and may serve blamelessly as chief priest before Thee, 
ministering night and day, and may make propitiation before Thy Face, 
and may offer Thee the gifts of Thy holy Church, and in the spirit of 
the chief priesthood! may have authority to remit sins according to 
Thy command, to appoint clergy according to Thine ordinance,? to 
loose every bond according to the authority which Thou gavest to the 
apostles, and may please Thee in meekness and purity of heart, offering 
Thee an odour of sweet savour, through Thy Son Jesus Christ, through 
Whom to Thee be glory and might and honour, to the Father and the 
Son with the Holy Spirit, both now and for ever and ever. Amen.”’ 


Then the new bishop receives the kiss of peace 
and proceeds at once to celebrate the Eucharist :* 
the prayer of consecration is given in full, and is the 
earliest complete form of it known to us. Benedic- 
tions for oil, and for cheese and olives, follow. 


‘When a presbyter is ordained, let the bishop Jay his hand upon his 
head, the presbyters also touching him, and let him say according to 
the form already given, as we have already given it for the bishop, 
praying and saying: ‘‘O God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
look upon this Thy servant and impart to him the Spirit of grace and 
counsel, for ‘help and government’ 4 of Thy people in a pure heart, as 
Thou didst look upon the people of Thine election and commandedest 
Moses to choose presbyters whom Thou didst fill with the Spirit which 
Thou grantedst to Thy servant.”’’ 


While the presbyters thus ‘join in the sealing’ of 
the ordination of a presbyter,® in the ordination of a 
deacon the bishop alone takes part. The distinction 
lies in the fact that the deacon is simply a minister 
of the bishop, and has no share of that Spirit of 
counsel which is the common possession of the 
presbyterate.® 


17H mTveimaTe Te apxtepatina; and just above dpxreparevery cor. It is 
worth noting that Hippolytus is the first Christian writer to use this group of words : 
compare the passage quoted at the end of App. Note G, p. 348. 

3 §:8dvou KAjpouvs—literally, to allot clerical offices. 

2 The bishop’s primary functions are liturgical, and it is in the performance of these 
that, at the date of this Church Order, his ‘ usurpatio iuris ’ consists : see Achelis p. 160. 

41 Cor. xii. 28. 

5 <Presbyter . . . super presbyteri ordinatione consignat, episcopo ordinante.’ 

© ‘Non est enim particeps consilii in clero . . . non accipiens communem pres- 
byteri (presbyterii?) Spiritum, eum cuius participes presbyteri suat.’ 


Canons of 
Hippolytus. 
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In the middle of the prayer for the deacon’s 
ordination the Latin, as we have it, breaks off: our 
other authorities contain, what no doubt the Latin 
also contained when complete, rules about the position 
of Confessors, Widows, Readers and Subdeacons, and 
also about the gift of healing. We are not concerned 
with any of these except the Confessors. 


“If the Confessor has been in chains for the Name of Christ, they 
shall not lay hands upon him for the diaconate or presbyterate, since 
he has the honour of the presbyterate by his confession: but if he is 
made bishop, then hands shall be laid upon him, If, however, he was 
not brought before the governor, nor punished with chains or prison 
or sentence of condemnation, but was only insulted for the Name of 
the Lord and suffered minor punishment, then he is worthy of the 
presbyterate, but hands must be laid upon him.”? 


That is to say: one who has been tortured for the 
faith—a martyr in will—is to rank as a presbyter 
without further ordination. Confession, without 
torture, does not exempt from ordination to the 
presbyterate, but qualifies for it. 

But we must now turn back to the Canons of 
fiippolytus, because they present some remarkable 
variations from the Church Order, and it is just these 
variations to which much importance has been 
attached in recent times. The chief points of differ- 
ence are these: (1) the ordination prayer for the 
bishop is said, not by one of the bishops, but by ‘ one 
of the bishops and presbyters’: (2) the detailed 
description of the Eucharist as offered by the new 
bishop stops short at ‘It is meet and right,’ so that 
the prayer of consecration is only represented by the 
rubric ‘Let him then say the prayer and finish the 
mass’: (3) similarly the prayer at the ordination of 
a presbyter is omitted, and it is directed that the 

1 This rule as here given is reconstructed from the Ethiopic, Sahidic, and Arabic 
recensions of the Church Order, compared with can. vi. of the Canons of Hippolytus. 


But it must be noted that the Ethiopic allows Confession to take the place of 
Ordination only for the diaconate, not for the presbyterate. 
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prayer already given for the ordination of a bishop 
should serve for the ordination of a presbyter also, 
the words ‘ office of a bishop’ being alone unsuitable : 
‘the bishop is in all respects the equivalent of the pres- 
byter, except in regard to the throne and ordination, 
for the presbyter was not given authority to ordain’: 
(4) the deacon is described not as the servant of 
the bishop, but as the servant of the bishop and 
presbyters. 

Now of these four variations all, except the second, 
are dominated by one motive, the enhancement of 
the dignity of presbyters. The fourth and last is 
certainly a sign of later date: it is not till the middle 
of the fourth century that we find deacons treated as 
ministering to presbyters as well as to bishops.2. The 
third and most important is curiously parallel to the 
statements of Jerome and Ambrosiaster about bishops 
and presbyters, which will be discussed later on :3 and 
it is likely that the Canons of Hippolytus are nearer 
in date to Jerome than to the Church Order, and that 
their deviations from the Church Order, so far as 
they are not purely accidental or arbitrary, represent 
the conditions and views of the fourth century rather 
than of the third.4 

Yet even if this were not so, and if the Canons as 
they stand were rightly ascribed to the time of 
Hippolytus, it would still be true that the picture 
which they give is that of a Church life depending at 


1 The omission of the eucharistic prayer is probably due either to mere laziness 
on the part of the compiler, or to reluctance to reproduce a prayer of a type differing 
from what he and his readers heard every Sunday. 

2 Council of Nicaea can. xviii, of Sudkovor . . . TOU Mev emroKdmov Uayperae clot, 
tav 6& mpecBuTépwv éAdtrovs TvyxXavovar, Shows that the earlier view still prevailed 
in 325. Half a century later the other view appears in Ambrosiaster and in 
the Apostolic Constitutions. 

3 P. 157 ff. 

4 On the ordination prayer for the presbyter see C. H. Turner Journal of Theol. 
Studies [1915] xvi. 542. Dr. Bartlet, 7b. xvii. 248, still adheres to the view which 
would see in the Canons of Hippolytus the most faithful representation of the matter 
of Hippolytus’ Ovdey. But all previous treatment in English is now superseded 
by Dom R. H. Connolly’s review of the whole problem, The so-called Egyptian Church 
Ordev and derived documents (Texts and Studies viii. 4 : Cambridge, 1916). 
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every point upon the bishop. We notice that though 
the bishop may be but very little differentiated from 
the presbyter in other respects, yet the difference 
is none the less marked in the single matter of 
the power to ordain. The bishop only can ordain 
to the several orders, though probably a presbyter 
is to assist in the laying-on of hands in the case ofa 
bishop, as Timothy was ordained by St. Paul but 
also ‘with the laying-on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery.” Of course the bishop came, in course of 
time, to occupy a much more distinctive position ; but 
in one sense we should notice that what succeeding 
ages witnessed was the evolution of the presbyter 
rather than of the bishop, for in the picture presented 
by these canons the presbyter is in fact a very sub- 
ordinate official so long as the bishop is present who 
is the normal pastor.1 He can hardly have been 
as essential to the community as the deacon. ‘It is 
the bishop who normally, at any rate, celebrates the 
eucharist, it is the bishop who distributes the offer- 
ings and gifts to the poor; although the presbyters 
have a part in the baptismal service, it is the bishop 
to whom those to be baptized make their confession 
or profession,? who consecrates the oil with which 
the presbyter anoints them, who lays his hands on 
them with prayer for the reception of the Holy 
Spirit when they have been baptized. The bishop 
is clearly the centre and life and head of all authority 
in the community, ? its chief celebrant as well as 
ruler. 

And this is the position in which we shall indis- 
putably find the bishop when we look back to the 
letters of Ignatius at the very beginning of the 


1 In the bishop’s absence, however, he takes his place (c. xxxiv.: Achelis p. 109 
at the love-feast, and doubtless at the altar also. 

® ¢, xix. (7b. p. 92) ‘ tunc confiteatur episcopo—huic enim soli de ipso est impositum 
onus.’ 

> Headlam in the Guardian fer 1896, i. p. 991. 
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second century. Later we find a process of decen- 
tralization going on in the East, and much more 
in the West, which resulted in the presbyter gaining 
a more independent and influential ministry.! 

But what it concerns us specially to notice in this 
inquiry is, that neither the evolution of the distinctive 
office of the presbyter nor the elevation of the bishop 
above his presbyters affected, so far as our evidence 
goes, that substantial point of distinction between 
the two offices, ‘that the power of ordination is not 
granted to the presbyter. This is to the author of 
the Canons, and this is still to Jerome and Chryso- 
stom,” the one point of difference. 

It was no doubt the fact that at the period of the 
document which underlies these Canons, the pres- 
byterate was, under normal circumstances, rather a 
position of dignity than an administrative or liturgical 
office, and this accounts for the rule that the will for 
martyrdom—that is, confessorship with endurance of 
torture—is, without further ordination, to constitute 
a man a presbyter. What exactly this means, or 
exactly what powers would be included in it, we 
cannot determine. But it is, no doubt, because the 
presbyterate is rather the ecclesiastical dignity, and 
the episcopate the ecclesiastical office, that martyr- 
dom qualifies without more ado for the one, while 
consecration is in any case required for the other. 
And we must add that the rule belongs to the 
period, the results of which appear in St. Cyprian’s 
episcopate, when there was a tendency so to rever- 
ence the martyrs on whom God Himself had seemed 
to set His seal and consecration, as to allow them 
seriously to interfere with Church order and discipline. 
The evil effect of this mistaken reverence is apparent Apostotic 
in the marked reversal of the language of this <7" 


@g. at Alexandria by the beginning of the fourth century there were ‘ parish 
priests ’ in the later sense. 
* See pp. 147, 159- 
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rule which appears in the later version of it in the 
Apostolic Constitutions.» 


‘ A confessor is not ordained [i.e. is not in the clergy], for confessor- 
ship is a matter of will and endurance [not of ecclesiastial office]. But 
he is worthy of great honour as having confessed the name of God and 
His Christ before Gentiles and kings. But if there is need for him to 
become bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, then he is ordained. But if 
any confessor, not having been ordained, attempt to seize any such 
dignity for himself, on the ground of his confession, let him be deposed 
and expelled. For he is no confessor, since he has denied the 
ordinance of Christ, and is worse than an unbeliever.’ 


It is very interesting to watch the changes which 
take place in other respects also, as the rules of the 
Church Order pass into those for the <Afostolic 
Constitutions. The one bishop who is to consecrate 
his fellow by laying-on of hands in the Church Order 
becomes the two or three bishops of the Constitutzons, 
and the ceremony appears of the laying of the open 
book of the Gospels upon the head of him who is 
being ordained.? The prayer becomes more elaborate; 
in particular more specific allusion is made in it to 
the offering of the eucharistic sacrifice ?—‘ the pure 
and bloodless sacrifice, the mystery of the New 
Covenant.’ There is also in the Constitutions a 
characteristic addition to the prayer for the presbyter’s 
ordination, specifying among his functions ‘ priestly 
ministries 4 on behalf of God’s people.’ But these 
changes are not considerable. And the prayers of 
Bishop Serapion for the laying-on of hands in the 


1 viii. 23. ‘Owodoyyrys ob xetporovetrat: yvwuns yap TOUTO Kai Vropmorys . « 
ea 5€ xpeia abrov 7 eis émioxomoy %) mpeaButepoy %j SidKovov, xetpoTovertar: et b€é Tis 
OMOAoYATHS KH XELpoTOVyOels apmagy cavTH aélwma TL TOLOUTOV ws dtd THY OpoAoYyiay, 
otros KafatpeioOw Kai amoBadrréoOw ob yap Ear, émetmep ApyynTar THY XproroU 
Sidrakwy Kai éoriv amiortov xeipwr. 

2 viii. 4. 6, 27. z. The laying-on of hands is not specifically mentioned in the 
account of thé rite; but cf. viii. 46. 9, quoted below p- 345. The popular election 
still remains. : 

2 Though the fact that in the Church Order the newly consecrated bishop im- 
mediately proceeds to celebrate the Eucharist shows that this was, in the days of 
Hippolytus, regarded as his most important function. 

4 iepoupyias (viii. 16. 5). Sacerdotal terminology is not absent from the Church 
Order or Canons of Hippolytus, but it is applied only to the bishop. The bishop is the 
‘high priest,’ can. xxiv, see alsocan. xxxvi; and for the Church Order p. 133 n.1 supra. 
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making of a presbyter, and of a bishop ‘of the suc- 
cession of the holy apostles, suggest as simple an 
idea of these offices as the prayers in the Church 
Order of Hippolytus.1 

More emphasis, however, is laid on sacerdotal 
principles in the Constitutcons generally than in 
these ordinals. 

There is an intense insistence on the necessity for 
ordination to qualify a man for any ministerial 
work :® there is a reiterated magnifying of the office 
of bishops, whether as priests ministering the obla- 
tions of the new covenant, especially the eucharistic 
sacrifice,® or as prophets and kings (‘he is your king 
and ruler,’ nay more, ‘he is your earthly God after 
God’*), or as mediators between God and His 
people (he is, ‘after God, your father, begetting you 


1 See below for Serapion’s prayers, pp. 320 f. Nothing has been said of the re- 
cognition of minor orders in these ordinals, for they do not fall within the purview of 
this work, and throughout they are placed upon a quite different level to those of the 
bishops, priests, and deacons, ordained by the Apostles: see Apost. Const. viii. 46. 
9-12, Dionysius Areop., and Symeon of Thessalonica, mepi tay iepdy xecpotovimy 
c. i, ap. Morinus de S.O. pars ii. Hippolytus’ Church Order prescribes 
emphatically that neither Widows nor Readers nor Virgins nor Subdeacons should 
have hands laid on them. 

2 E.g. ii. 27. 5: Iles otdv re avOpwmov eavroy cis iepwovvny emippinrerv, MI 
AaPovta 7d akiwua Tapa KpEtTTOVOS, Kat TOLELY EkEiVA & LOVOLS TOLS Lepedaoty EfeaTLD 5 
Cf. ii. 28, iii. 10. 1: otTe Aatkots émiTpémopev motety TL TOY LepaTiKO@Y epywor. It 
seems admitted (viii. 46. 17) that God’s supernatural or miraculous call, as in the 
case of Ananias (Acts ix. 18), dispenses with the necessity for human ordination. 
But cf. viii. 26: an exorcist with the gift of healing would require to be ordained 
to the regular ministry. 

3 E.g. ii. 25.7: ‘Yeis obv onpepov, & erioxomor, ears TH AnD Vucy Lepets, AeviTat, 
oi AecroupyowvTes TH iepg oKny, TH ayia KaBoALKT ExKAnoia, Kal mapecTaTes TH 
Ouccactypiv Kupiov Tod Geod ov Kal mpoodyorTes a’T@ Tas AOyLKAS Kal avatLaK- 
tous Ovaias dia 'Ingod rod meydrov apxtepews’ buets Tos ev Uuiv Aaixois core TPOPH- 
Tal, GPXOVTEs Kal WyOVPEVOL Kai BagiaActs, OL MeTiTar Jeo Kat THY MLOTaY avTOD, ob 
Soxels TOD Adyou Kai ayyeATHpEs, Of yraoTaL TY ypapav Kai POdyyou To Beod Kai 
paprupes TOD OeAjpatos avTod, ol TdvTwy Tas GuapTias BagTagovTes Kai mepi mdvTwY 
amodoyoumevor. Cf. ii. 27, 28. 

4 ii. 26.4: Odros dpywy Kal yyovmevos UMav’ ovTOS Upwy Baairevs Kat duvdorms: 
obros may emiyeros Oebds eta Gedy, bs detrer THS Tap’ VuwY TYLAS amokavey. epi 
yap Tovrov Kai Tay dpoiwy autos 6 Beds EXeyer "Ey elma @eoi éore Kai viot dpic- 
tov mavtes, kai? @eovs ov Kaxodoyjcers. 6 yap émicKomos mpoKabedécdw tuav as 
Gcod aéia reTysnuevos,  Kparet TOU KArjpov Kai ToD Aaod mavrds ape. Cf. ii. 33. 
This is surely rather overstrained language: yet the groundwork of it is no in- 
vention of the Constitutions, since it belongs (like most of the passage quoted in 
the preceding note) to the third-century source of the first six books of Ap. 
Const., the so-called Didascalia. 


their doc- 
trine of the 
priesthood. 
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to adoption through water and the Holy Ghost’?): 
there is an emphatic distinction drawn between the 
powers of a bishop and those of a presbyter? (‘the 
distinction of names is a distinction of realities’ 
—specially, only a bishop can ordain): there is a 
strong and powerful assertion of the principle of 
order : finally, there is a noticeable passage on the 
apostolical succession, with special reference to the 
perpetuating of the eucharistic sacrifice. 


‘Christ, the only-begotten, was the first high priest by His Nature, 
not having snatched the honour for Himself, but being appointed by 
the Father; who became man for us, and, when offering His spiritual 
sacrifice to His God and Father before His passion, commanded us* 
only to do this, though there were with us others too who had believed 
on Him—buta believer did not, as such, become a priest or obtain the 
high-priestly honour—and after His assumption we, having offered 
according to His commandment a pure and bloodless sacrifice, ap- 
pointed bishops and presbyters, and deacons seven in number.’* 


The later writings to which we have alludéd are 
without the exaggerated tone which sometimes 
appears in the Conséztutions, and the thoughts con- 
nected with the various ordinations are often of 


1 ij. 26.4: the bishop is pecitns Ocod kai buap ev Tais mpos avTov AaTpelats . . - 
obtos wera Oedv raThp bpav, dv’ Waros Kal mvevparos avayerynous Vuds cis vioberiay. 
ii, 32. 3: 8’ of [sc. émoxdrov] Td ayrov mvedpa & KUpLos ev tmiv edwKev ev 
TH xeipodeaiq, 8’ ob} ayia Sdypara pepatyKate Kat Oeav éyvwxate Kat eis Xprorov 
memiotevare, &.' of eyrecOnte Urd Ocov, &’ oF eoppayicOnre eAaiw ayadArdoews 
Kat pip cuvécews, de’ ob viot Pwros avede(xOnre, Sv ob KUpios ev TH PwoTigu” UKaV, 
Th Tov émioxdmov xetpobeciq. paprupar, ed” ExacTov Yay Thy iepay etérerve duvnv 
Aéywv' “Yds mou el at, eyo ojuepoy yeyevrnka oe. 

2 vill. 46. 9: "Iare yap mdvtws émoKdmovs Tap’ Huwv ovouacOévTas Kal mpeo- 
Burépous kai Svaxdvous evxf Kal xeipoy éemiOécer, TH Svahope THY OvOMdTwY Kal THY 
Stapopay Tay mpayndtwr Secxviovtas: ob yap 6 BovAdmevos map’ Huty émArpou THY 
xetpa, Gomep emi ris KiBSyAou rHV dauddAcwv emi Tod ‘IepoBodp. mapaxexouperns 
iepwovvrs, GAN’ 6 kadovpevos bd TOD Oeod. iii. 1: OdK énitpémomey mpeaBuTépors 
xetporoveiv. ili. 46. 1: 'Exetvo xowy mavres mapayydAAomer, ExagToy émpevery TAEEL 
TH Sodcion aiTe@ Kai pn drepBaivery Tovs Spous. 

3 The Apostles are supposed to be the speakers. 

4 vill. 46.14: ILparos rotvuy rH piace apxrepeds 6 movoyerys Xpiords, ovx éavTe 
Thy Tiny aprécas, GAAG mapa Tod Tlatpds katactabe’s bs yevduevos dvOpwmos bu’ 
TMGs Kai Thy TycvporiKyy Ovalay mpoohépwy Th OeG adTod Kal marpl mpd Tod mAOous, 
ety Setd£aro pdévors TodTO TraLety, KaiToe SyTwY Ody Huly Kal érépwr Tov ets avTdy 
memiatevkétwy GAN’ ov mavTws 6 moTevoas Sn Kal icpeds RatéoTn H apxLEpaTiKfs 
aflas Ervxe mera 68 THY avddnyuy abtod Auers, mpogevéykovtes Kata THY Sudtatiy 
abrod Ovciay Ka0apay Kai avaivaxrov, mpoexerprrdpeda erLoKdTOUS Kat mpeaBuTepous 
kal dtaxdyous ema Tov aprOuov. 
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great moral beauty and interest. It is tempting to 
dwell upon them.t But, in spite of certain differ- 
ences, the whole literature is pervaded by the same 
Principles, and it has been better for our purpose to 
exhibit them as they appear in the earliest documents. 

(2) What is the witness of oriental councils? It Oe iad 
is very slight. For, as the principle of the ministry councils. 
was little opposed, it was as little contended for ; 
and it is not till the fourth century that we begin to 
have the canons of councils. The canonical literature 
is occupied a good deal with clerical discipline, and 
the distinctive powers of bishops, priests, and deacons 
are throughout assumed and guarded. The earliest ie 
canons in Greek are those of Ancyra. The council © ~~ 
held here was of the nature of a ‘general council’ of 
the churches of Asia Minor and Syria, ‘to heal the 
wounds inflicted on the Church by the persecution 
under Maximin.’? The language of its twenty-five 
canons implies throughout the threefold ministry: 
there is the general government of the bishop,” the 
priestly ministration of the presbyters,* and the 
assistant ministry of the deacons.® The thirteenth 
canon has been much quoted as (implicitly) giving 
not only country bishops but also ¢owm presbyters a 
power to ordain, with the leave of the bishop of each 
diocese ; ‘that it be not allowed to country bishops 
to ordain presbyters or deacons, nor even to city 
presbyters, except permission be given in each parish 
by the bishop in writing. But the reading ‘to city 
presbyters’ is more than doubtful, and apart from 
this reading the whole interpretation in this sense 


1 Some of the chief passages are quoted in App. Note C, p. 320 ff. 

2 Hefele Conciliengeschichte § 16. 

3 Cann. 2, 5, 10,15. The clergy in general (can. 3) constitute a rafis. 

4 Can. 1: presbyters ris Tyuis THs Kara THY KabEdpay weTexovor; their functions 
are mpoodépery, outreiv, AecToupyery Tas Lepatixds AccToupyias. 

5 Can. 2: 7% iepa Actroupyia, 7 Too aprov i woTHptoy avapépe—i.e, either the 
presenting the oblation to the presbyter who ‘offers’ (mpoodcpet,c. 1; cf. the use 
of avapépery in the account of the ordination of a bishop, Apost. Const. viii. 5. 9), 
or the communicating the people (see next page, Can. Nicaen. 18). 


Nicaea, 
A.D. 325- 
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falls to the ground.1 The great Council of Nicaea, 
among other canons,” prohibits deacons ‘ who have no 
power to offer’ from ‘ giving the body of Christ to the 
presbyters’ who have the sacrificial authority ;° it 
also sternly rebukes a practice, which had come to 
the ears of the Fathers, of deacons communicating 
even before bishops. ‘ Let all these things, then,’ the 
canon concludes, ‘be done away, and let the deacons 
remain within their proper limits, knowing that they 
are the servants of the bishop and inferior to the 
presbyters : and let them take the Eucharist according 
to their rank after the presbyters, when it is given 
them either by the bishop or the presbyter. And 
deacons must not even sit down in the midst of the 
presbyters, for this is contrary to rule [canon] and 
order. And if any one will not obey, even after these 
regulations, let him be deposed from his diaconate.’ 
At Nicaea, and in the synods which followed, we 
have a great multitude of canons bearing on clerical 
discipline —insisting on clergy passing gradually 


+ The evidence is too complicated to be dealt with at this point, but it will be 
found in App. Note D, p. 327. There were ‘country priests’ as well as ‘country 
bishops.’ Each class, having in some sense the same powers as the corresponding 
class of the town, had limited rights in the exercise of them. Thus only on an 
emergency could country priests celebrate in the town church (Can. Neocaes. 13); 
on the other hand country bishops could ‘ offer’ in the town freely (Can. Neocaes. 14) 
but not ordain at all without special permission: cf. p. 330. 

The council of Neocaesarea was almost contemporary with that of Ancyra: 
among its canons is one which mentions a current idea that the imposition of hands 
in ordination carried with it the absolution from all sins except carnal ones (can. 9). 

2 The legislation about the metropolitan sees, i.e. the distinction of rank amongst 
bishops, does not here concern us. Notice will hereafter be taken of the absence of 
clear distinction between a valid and a canonical ordination (p. 174). 

3 Can. 18 (rpocdépery, Sid6var TO THA TOY Xpiorod) ; cf. Can. Laodic. 19. The 
practice here rebuked, of deacons communicating presbyters, may have some analogy 
with the western custom, which gave the deacons an independent authority to 
minister the consecrated elements. ‘As the consecration belongs to the priest, so 
the dispensation of the sacrament belongs to the minister (deacon) . . the former 
sanctifies the oblations, the latter dispenses them when they are sanctified. More- 
over, the priests themselves are not allowed for fear of presumption to take the 
chalice from the Lord’s table, unless it have been given them by the deacon.’ Thus 
‘without deacons a priest has his name but not his office.’ This comes from Isidore of 
Seville de Eccl. Off. ii. 8 (ap. Hittorp. p. 23 [ed. 1591, p. 20]); itisrepeated by Rabanus 
Maurus de Inst. Cler. i. 7 (ap. Hittorp. p. 316 [p. 268]), and by Ivo, bishop of 
Chartres (ap. Hittorp. p. 472 [p. 413]). At the same time the deacon’s ‘ministerium’ 
is carefully distinguished from the priesthood. Cf. Can. Ancyr. 2. 
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through the various grades of the hierarchy, pro- 
hibiting their passing from one diocese to another, 
limiting their respective rights, regulating the grada- 
tions of rank—but nothing more that concerns our 
present purpose. 

(3) What is the witness of the Greek Fathers ? hea 
The powerful testimony of Ignatius, at the beginning na century 
of the second century, to the divine and exclusive 
authority of the bishop, as in each community the 
sole source of government and ministry, falls outside 
the period now under consideration and will be taken 
account of later. At the end of the century Clement 
of Alexandria, as we have seen (p. 116 f.), says but 
little of the ministry, but speaks of its three orders 
as representing ascending grades of spiritual dignity. 

In the third century we have found in the Clemen- 3rd century 
tines a theory of the functions of the threefold 
ministry, in which the bishop has the supreme ad- 
ministration and the authority to bind and loose, 
but in which his ¢eachzng authority, as the successor 
to the ‘chair of the apostle,’ or ‘the chair of Christ,’ 
the great Prophet, is mainly emphasized But 
almost all that we get on the theory of the ministry 
in the church writers of the East ? consists of scattered 

1 See p. 111 n.?._ It must be remembered that the Clementines are more or less 
Ebionite. 

2 It should, however, be said that Firmilian of Caesarea, one of the most distin- 
guished bishops of the third century, in his letter in reply to Cyprian, a.D. 256 (ap. 
Cypr. Ep. Ixxv.), reproduces all Cyprian’s language about the episcopate. See § 16: 
‘ Potestas ergo peccatorum remittendorum apostolis data est et ecclesiis quas illi a 
Christo missi constituerunt et episcopis qui eis ordinatione vicaria successerunt.’ 
§17: ‘Stephanus se successionem Petri tenere contendit.’ It may be noticed that he 
speaks of bishops as presbyters: ‘quando omnis potestas et gratia in ecclesia con- 
stituta sit, ubi praesident maiores natu [i.e. of mpeoBvtepo.] qui et baptizandi et 
manum imponendi et ordinandi possident potestatem ’ (§ 7): yet he also (§ 8) specifies 
bishops as claiming to give the Holy Ghost by laying on of hands: ‘ut hi quidem 
[ie. episcopi qui nunc] possint per solam manus impositionem venientibus haereticis 
dare Spiritum sanctum.’ Cf. § 4: ‘seniores et praepositi.” The word ‘ presbyteri’ 
could still be used in such a sense as to cover the bishops: in this sense the nearest 
English rendering is probably ‘fathers.’ This letter must have been translated by 
Cyprian. The traces of a Greek original, however, are plain ; see Dict. Chr. Biog. s.v. 
CYPRIAN i. p. 751 n.*. We can hardly be wrong so far in concluding that Firmilian 


accepted and repeated Cyprian’s language about the episcopate, though he uses 
oi mpeoBurepor in a sense which leads to Cyprian translating it into maiores natu. 


4th centory. 


Athanasius; 
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references in the writings of Origen. To him the 
ministry not only represents the divine authority of 
government, but is a priesthood, after the analogy of 
the Mosaic, and in application of the one priesthood 
of Christ.1 

In the fourth century the body of testimony grows 
with the mass of writings. There is, to quote some 
examples, the beautiful letter of Athanasius to 
Dracontius. Dracontius was a monk, who had been 
elected to a bishopric close to Alexandria, and had 
received the ‘grace of the episcopate,’ but afterwards, 
moved by various fears, fled into concealment and 
left his high charge. Athanasius endeavours to recall 
him to his duty, in part by reminding him of monks 
who have made good bishops, but principally by re- 
calling to his mind the dignity of the episcopate— 
as instituted by Christ through His Apostles and 
having, therefore, not merely the authority of the 
Church but the authority of Christ Himself, and as 
being the essential condition of the continuous life 
of the Church and the handing down of grace; by 
reminding him also that he has received an actual 
grace in his ordination as real as the grace of baptism, 
for which he will be in any case responsible.? 


1 See in Levit. v. 3: Christ is the only sacrifice and the only priest; but He has 
given His priesthood to His Church; ‘ consequens est ut secundum imaginem eius 
qui sacerdotium ecclesiae dedit, etiam ministri et sacerdotes ecclesiae peccata popull 
accipiant, et ipsi imitantes magistrum remissionem peccatorum populo tribuant.’ 
The priests of the Lord who preside over the churches are said repropitiare 
delicta (§ 4), but this is explained of the moral process by which they bring 
men back to God. There are strong exhortations to confession, which is to be 
private or public at the confessor’s discretion, in Psalnt. xxxvii. [xxxviii.] 18, 
hom. ii. 6; 1” Levit. ii. 4. 

It should be mentioned at the same time that Origen seems to say that the urg- 
worthiness of the minister does aftect the spiritual validity of his ministrations ; cf. in 
Levit. v. 12: the unworthy priest ‘non est sacerdos’ ‘non potest sacerdos nominari.’ 
See Bigg B. L. p. 215 [ed. 2 p. 260] f. 

We have quoted from Origen above (p. 127 n.2) on the threefold ministry. 

2 Ep. ad Dracont. 3, 4: Ei 58 ray éxxdAyqoimy 7 didtagis ovK apéoxer gor, ovdé 
vowigers TO THs émeaKomys AcLTOVpynua pLoOoy ExELv, GAAG KaTappovely TOD TadTaA 
diaragapévoy cwripos menoinkas cavTov' Tapakade, j2i) ToLadTa AoyiGov myde avéxou 
Tov TatTa TupBovacvevtwr: ob yap aéia Apakovtiov Tadta: & ydp 6 Kiptos dia Tor 
anogTéAwy TeTUTWKE, TAUTA KaAa Kai PéBaia pever, H 6&8 TOY adcAhay SecAia mav- 
ceTar, ¢i yap Tov avToy vody elyoy TavTes, Clov VOr ExovTLY of TUMBovAcvoTEs ToL, 
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There is a temptation to dwell on the spiritual Gregory of 


beauty and power which is put into the patristic 
conception of the ministry. When is Gregory of 
Nazianzus’ eloquence so high as in speaking of the 
priesthood? There is the intense sense of the 
dignity of the priesthood, of the surpassing moral 
claim which it makes on those who share it ;! there 
is the clear and powerful realization of its connexion 
with the whole purpose of the Incarnation, of 
the dependence of the priesthood of the Christian 
ministry upon the unique priesthood of Christ, and 
of its relation to the Mosaic priesthood as being its 
spiritual counterpart and fulfilment;2 there is the 


Tas av éyévou av xpioTiavds, emioKoTwY LY SVTWY; éav dé Kal Ot ped Yuas avadd- 
Bwot tov toLotTov voy, Tas av GvaTHVat SuvyTwrTaL ai exkAngiat ; 7 vouigovgww ot 
ovupBovacdovrés cor under eiAnpevat ge, OTL KaTappovovaty; GAA Kal TOTO Wevdas. 
Spa yap avrovs vouigery uydev elvar wydé THY Tod AovTpod yap, édv Tives TovTOU 
xatappovaor add’ etAndas, & ayamnté Apaxovrie’ en avéxov Toy cuuBovAcvovTwY 
ool, unde andra cavrov' anaiTyOyjceTat yap TovTO mapa TOU dedwKdTOS Geot. % ovK 
qeovgas TOU amoardAov AéyovTos My ameAer TOU év Goi xapiauatos; The expression 
H Ths emcoxomys xapis Occurs in § 2. 

1 See especially Orat. ii. 94, 95 (on the occasion of his ordination as presbyter, 
A.D. 361) : Olda 8 éywye wydé TOUS Ev TOIs THpacL wos TAD Lepewy } TOY OUMaTwY 
dveteTaotous pévovtas GAAG Tedelous TéActa mpogdyey vevouropcvor, ovpBodrov, 
oluat, ToUTO THS KaTa Wuxhy apridryTos' uySe GOATS THs LepariKys | oKevous TUVds 
Tov ayiwy Wave wavTi Oemitov ov: unde Tas Ovoias avTas Uh’ Gv Kal OTe Kai ov MH 
KaGqKov hy avadioxerOar? unde TO EAaLov aToutmetcbar THS Xploews peNde TO OvpLapa 
THS TuvOécews: pnde els TO iepoy eiorévar doTLs H WuXHY 7} Towa ov Kabapds, LEéxpL 
Kai Tov mikpoTdtwy* TogovToU Set cis Ta Ayia THY ayiwy mpoohoTgY BappoivTa, dv 
évi Kat Graf Tov éviavTod pdvov émBarov iv TooovTou bet Td Karameragua } Td 
tAaorypiov } Thy KiBwrov 7 7a XepovPie } mpooBArcrery eivat wavtos  TpoTamrer Oat. 
Taira oty eidws éyd, Kai Ste pydeis dfcos Tov weydAov Kal Geod, Kat Oiparos Kat 
apxlepéws, OoTLs Hy MpdTEpoy éeauToY TapeaTnaEe TH Oe@ Ovaiay CHaavy ayiav, wyde 
Thy Aoyixny Aarpeiay evdpetov éredctEato, unde COvge TH Oe@ Ovatav aivécews Kai 
mvevua. cuvTeTpyLevov, Hv povnv oO mavtTa Sous amattet map’ nov Ovolay, Tas 
Eweddov Oappyoar mpoohepe avrg Thy EEwber, THY TOV LeydAwy wYaTHpiWY avTirUTOY, 
7] Tas iepéws oxALa Kai Svoua Umodicrbar, mpiv datos épyors TeACLM@aaL TAS XElpas ; 

2 Orat. x. 4: Ata rovTO els pécov ayes Kat UmoxwpovvTos AawBavy Kai mapa 
ceavtov xabivers rodT0 Td euov adicnua, Pains av, Kal KoLywroy TotW TOY dpovTidwy Kat 
Tov arepdvuy’ dd TOIT xplets apxrepéa Kal mepiBarAEs Tov Todypy Kal mepiTiOns THY 
xibapiy Kai mpocdyets TH Ovotacrnpip THS mvevparTiKys OAoKaVTwTEWS Kai Bas Tov 
MOaXoV THs TeACLTEWS Kal TeACLOLS TAS XEtpas TH MVEVMaTL Kal elodyes els TA EyLa TOD 
ayiwy émomrevaovTa Kat ToLeis AecTOUpyoV THS TKVHS TIS GANIW|s Hy éexntev 6 Kipros 
Kai ov« GvOpwros: ef 8¢ Kai dgvov wav Te TaV XpLovTw Kai Urép ob Kat eis by H Xpiots, 
olée TovT0 6 maThp TOU GANOvoD Kal bvTWS XpLOTOU, by Expiger EAaLOV ayaAALaoews Mapa 
ToUs jLeTSXOUS AVTOU, Xpicas THY avOpwndtyta TH GedTHTL, WaTE Tonga Ta audorepa 
&, Kai adros 6 Oeds kai KUptos nuar Inoots Xprords, be’ of Thy KaTaddayny eoxjKapmev. 
nai 7d mvevpa Td aytov, & Eero Tuas cis THY Siaxoviay TavrTyY ev Fj Kai éoTHKapev 
Kai kavywipcba én’ cams. ris S6EnS TOU Kupiov Nuav "Inco Xprotod,  H ddta eis 
TOUS aia@vas TOY aidvuY. apAV. 


K 
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unfailing spirituality of idea—the outward sacrifice, 
which it is the priest’s high vocation to offer, always 
being kept in close connexion with its inward and 
spiritual correlative, ‘the sacrifice of praise and of a 
contrite heart, which is the only sacrifice which God 
asks of us’;! there is the anxious sense of the 
difficulty of the pastoral cure, in view of all the per- 
plexing varieties in men’s dispositions and necessities, 
capacities and states of life, all of which the pastor 
must have in constant and instinctive view ; there is, 
lastly, the strong belief in the reality of ordination 
grace conveyed through the laying on of hands.? 
Chrysostom; John Chrysostom, again, is emphatic in asserting 
that orthodoxy is ‘of no avail to justify a Christian 
body, unless its priesthood is secured by proper 
ordination.’® But if he thus shows himself to be alive 
to the spiritual dignity of the priesthood, in virtue 
alike of its sacrificial and of its judicial powers, he is 
equally alive to its responsibility for individual souls 
—laying immense stress on the necessity for con- 
siderateness, for gentle and patient self-adaptation to 
the different characters and needs and weaknesses 
of men, whether of high or low estate. He is as 


1 See the quotation above from Orat. ii. On the true succession to the episcopate 
—mora] as well as actual—see Orat. xxi. 8 on St. Athanasius. 

2 CE. the account of St. Basil on his death-bed (Orat. xliii. 78) : @avuaroupyet 7 Tay 
mpoeipyucvwy ovx €Aatrov—waking his faculties of speech and action on the verge of 
death to ordain some of his disciples, Thy xetpa Siéwor kai Td rveda. St. Basil’s own 
clear view about Church ordinations is cited pp. 174 0.8, 347. There is a striking 
passage on the sacramental change wrought in a man by ordination in Gregory of 
Nyssa, in Babt. Chy., P. G. xlvi. col. 581 D. 

3 In Ephes. Hom. xi. (ed. Bened. xi. 87 a], and see his famous work de Sacerdotio iii. 
477, Vie 4. 

* Cf. de Sacerdot. ii. 3, 4; iii. 16 (on the case of the widows) ; iv. (latter part) ; vi. 
8. Thisis a remarkable feature of the patristic conception of the ministry ; for great 
orators, like Gregory and Chrysostom, are apt to be more alive to the common 
sensibilities of man than sympathetic with the differences of individual temperament. 
This insistence on the need of discerning men’s different needs and characters 
appears equally in the western writers on the ministry. If it is not so prominent in 
St. Ambrose’s de Officiis, it appears sometimes remarkably in St. Leo’s conception of 
government where we should not expect it, and it is very prominent in St. Gregory 
(de Cura Pastoraliii. init. and iii.: this work had immense recognition and authority 
in the West and even in the East; see preface to Mr. Bramley’s translation). The 
same characteristic appears in the instructions to the penitentiary priest in the 
ancient Ordo Romanus (ap. Hittorp. p. 25 f. [ed. 1591, p. 18]). 
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impressive on the function of the pastor as on that of the 
priest. We should notice also that, while he speaks of 
the common priesthood which belongs to bishops and 
presbyters and lays stress (like some Westerns) on the 
closeness of the two orders to one another in dignity, 
he never fails to distinguish the unique privilege and 
power of ordaining which belongs to the bishop. 
This special power of the episcopate was empha- 
sized in the famous saying of Chrysostom’s elder 
contemporary, Epiphanius, that while presbyters 
could beget children to the Church, i.e. by baptism, 
only bishops could beget fathers to the Church, ice. 
by ordination. This passage in Epiphanius®? is im- 
portant, because it gives us an expression of the 
Church’s mind in clear view of an antagonistic 
position. A certain Aerius * had definitely held that 
there was no difference of order * between bishop and 


2 Cf. Hom. in 1 Tim. xi. 1: Od modd 70 pécov [mpeaButépwv Kai émioxdrwv): 
kal yap Kai avrot didackadlav eioly dvadedeypuevor Kai mpootaciay ris éxKAyoias. 
kai & mepl émoxdmwy ele, Tata Kal wept mpecBuTépay apudrTer TI yap xetpotovia 
Hovov vTepBeByKact, Kal TOUTH dvoY SoKOvaL TACOVEKTELY TOUS mpecBuTepous. Hom. 
in Phil. i. [ii] 1: ov« av 5& mpeoBitepor émioxomoy éxetporovmoav. Hom. in 
1 Tim. xiii. 1: ov yap 84 mpecBirepor Tov émicxomoy éxe.pordvouy. He admits (on 
Phil.i. 1) that St. Paul uses the terms bishop and presbyter interchangeably; but 
so also, he adds, is the word évakovia applied to the bishop’s office. The language was 
not fixed, but the three offices were distinct: omep obv Epyy, Kai of mpeaBvrepor 
TO Tadatov exahofeto émioxomor Kai StdKovor Xpiorov, Kai ot émicxomor mpec- 
Butepor, cv Kai viv moAAol oummpecBuTépw emioxomoe ypdhovar Kat cuydiaKdvy 
[compare and contrast Dionysius of Alexandria’s use of oupmpeaButepos Te... Kat 
Scdxovor, ap. Euseb. H. E. vi. 11. 3] Aouron 6€ 70 iStagov ExaoTw amoveveyyTat dvoma, 
0 émigkorros Kal 6 mpecBuTepos. 

2 adv. Haer. lxxv. 4: "Ore pev appoovvys éoti To way éumAéwy [ec. Aerius], rots 
auveo KexTnmEevots TOUTO SHAOV, TO [read Tw] A€yery aUTOY EmicKoTOV Kut TpEgBUTEpOY 
igov eivar. Kai mas Eotat TOUTO SuvaTéy; ] Mev yap éoTL TaTepuY yerynTLKH Takes 
wartépas yap yevva TH exkAnoia: 7 6é marepas wy duvaperyn yevvgy Sid THS TOD AovTpOD 
madtyyeverias Téxva yevva TH EKKAnTia, OV pHY TaTépas i, SibacKaAovs. Kal THs 
oldv Te jv Tov mpecBvrepor KabLaTav My EXOVTA XELpoOeTiay TOU YELpoTOVveETY, } cimety 
avrov eivat Lov Te eTLTKOTY 5 

3 Aerius was in opposition not only to the authority of bishops, but to other 
customs of the Church. He wasalso definitely Arian in his theology ; but Epiphanius 
does not profess to connect his Arianism with his views on Church order, and indeed 
brings the same charge of heterodoxy against Eustathius of Sebaste, the bishop with 
whom Aerius quarrelled. The account rather suggests (Epiphanius is the sole source 
of our knowledge about Aerius) that the teaching of Aerius embodied one of those 
ascetic reactions against Church order and the hierarchy which the canons of Gangra 
and the Apostolic Constitutions set themselves to repudiate. Aerius was still alive 
(§ 1) when Epiphanius wrote, about a.D. 375. 

4 pia rakes, Kal pia Tyan, Ka ev agcoa. (§ 3). 


Epiphanius. 


Summary 
for the East. 
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presbyter. ‘The bishop lays on hands,’ he said, 
‘but so does the presbyter:! the bishop baptizes, 
so does the presbyter likewise: the bishop is the 
minister of worship, so is the presbyter: the bishop 
sits upon the raised seat (throne), and the presbyter 
too.’ There is then no difference. Aerius does not 
seem to have appealed to any Church tradition, but 
simply to facts in the Church’s present constitution 
and to the common use of the words ‘ presbyter’ and 
‘episcopus’ in the New Testament. Epiphanius 
meets his argument from the New Testament with a 
mixture of truth and error with which we are not at 
present concerned.2, He meets him, however, first 
of all with an appeal to the mind of the Church on 
the matter. His customary abusiveness of tone must 
not blind us to the fact that he speaks clearly, with 
the consciousness that he is on quite sure ground, 
when he says that, whatever the presbyter may do, 
he cannot lay on hands in ordination—that in this 
sense bishops alone constitute the ‘ generative order’ 
of the Church. 

Now the evidence of the Eastern Church has been 
passed in review.2 What is the result? Taking 
account at present only of the period after 150 A.D., 
we have found the threefold ministry everywhere in 


+ xetpoderet, dyno, emicKomos, GAAG Kalo mpeaBurepos. I.c. in certain benedictions 
of penitents the priest used prayer with the laying on of hands—‘the prayer of 
imposition of hands.’ This at least the Church would have admitted; éricxomos 
xetpoberel, xetporover . . . mpeaBvtepos xerpoeTet, ov yetporover (Apost. Const. 
viii, 28). See note (22) on Apost. Const. viii. ch. 9, in Migne Patrol. Graec. i. 
col, 1083. 

2 He denies (unlike Chrysostom) that St. Paul uses mpeoBurepos and erickoros of 
the same person. So far he has a badcase. On the other hand he argues that the 
Church in the apostolic days was incomplete ; in some placcs there were bishops and 
deacons, in others presbyters, according to the degree of completeness of each church 
or the fitness of individuals: ov yap mavta evOis ndvimOnoay ob amdcroAot Kara- 
orjga .  . ovmw [ovTw MBS.] THs ExKAnoias AaBovons Ta TANPwmaTa Tis CiKovo/Lias. 
ottw Kar’ Exeivo Katpod fray ot Témol. Kal yap Exacroyv mpaypa ovK an’ apxns Ta 
maya éoxev’ AAA mpoBaivovros TOU xXpdvov Ta Mpds TeAgiwoLy TOY YpELaY KaTNpP- 
rTigero (§ 4). He also calls attention (§ 5) to the fact that the presbyters have at least 
some one over them in the Pastoral Epistles. Cf. Theodore Mops. on 1 Tim. iii. & 
(ed. Swete ii. 117). 

3 There is a passage about the apostolic succession, which may be referred to, in 
Epbraem Syrus adv. Haey. serm. xxii, see Opp. Syy. [ed. Rom. 1740] ii. p. 488. 
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existence, wherever evidence exists, and regarded 
as the only authoritative form of ministry. The 
authority to ordain the clergy has also been found 
to belong to the bishops, wherever the question can 
be raised, nor can fair evidence be produced of any 
single instance in which ordination by a presbyter 
was either allowed or contemplated as under any 
circumstances allowable or valid As to the excep- 
tional arrangement supposed to have existed at 
Alexandria, we have both shown grave reason to 
doubt the evidence, and also, for the sake of those 
who still accept the evidence, given what we think 
would be the true explanation, if the facts were as 
Jerome states them to have been. 

B. We pass from the witness of Greek to that of 
Latin Christianity. Here we may deal very briefly 
with the evidence for the existence of the successions 
of bishops in the period under consideration, for it is 
not disputed. The episcopal succession was clearly 
of immemorial antiquity at Rome when Irenaeus 
wrote. There is no trace of a pre-episcopal age in 
any other part of Italy, or in Africa, Gaul, or Spain. 
The beautiful letter of the churches of Lyons and 
Vienne, giving an account of the persecution which 
fell upon them in the time of Marcus Aurelius, con- 
firms the testimony of Irenaeus for Gaul. The lan- 
guage of Tertullian is evidence enough for Africa, 
where indeed episcopacy developed into an exuber- 
ance of sees rivalled only in Asia. 

In later centuries, it is true, episcopacy took some 
remarkable forms, especially, as we saw (p. 96), in the 
Irish Church.2 There Christianity was monastic in a 

1 See on the alleged case of the abbot Paphnutius, App. Note E, p. 332. 

2 There is the aged bishop—Pothinus, 6 rv Siaxoviay tis ércaxomas ev Aovydovve 
mematevuevos ; there is the deacon—Sanctus ; there is the presbyter—Irenaeus ; 
see Euseb. H. E. v. 1. §§ 17, 29, V. 4- 

2 A satisfactory account of the episcopate in the Scotic Church of Ireland may be 


found in Todd’s St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, and Reeves’ Eccl. Antiquities of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore. Its three notable features were (1) its indefinite 


B. The West. 
Episcopal 
successions 
not doubted. 
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unique sense. The abbot took his place as spiritual 
head side by side with the chieftain of the clan. 
Often, indeed, the same person was both abbot and 
chieftain, and the old clan government continued 
with a new monastic character. Under these circum- 
stances the bishop lost the governing authority which 
properly belonged to his office and became a mere 
instrument kept to perform those spiritual functions 
which he only could fulfil, But for such purposes 
he was kept: ‘the bishops were always applied to, 
to consecrate churches, to ordain to the ecclesiastical 
degrees or Holy Orders, including the consecration 
of other bishops; to give Confirmation, and the 
more solemn benedictions ; and to administer the 
Holy Communion with peculiar rites.’!_ No accession 
of power to abbot or king ever militated against the 


multiplication ; (2) its undiocesan character; (3) its subordination to the abbot- 
chiefs. The Church outside the empire, as inside it, was organized on the lines of 
the existing society. Thus in Ireland it became tribal, and small chieftaincies 
would have resulted in small episcopates (Reeves p. 303: ‘the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the bishop was coextensive with the temporal sway of the chieftain’). But what 
introduced its unique features into Church organization here was its predominantly 
monastic character. The abbot was the real church ruler, and he was not always or 
generally a bishop. Hence the subordination of the episcopate. The bishops even 
lost control over the ordinations which they administered (cf. Bede H. E. iii. 4; 
Todd pp. 7-25). The episcopate, having thus lost its characteristic functions of 
government, was given as a mark of spiritual distinction (Todd p. 5). Thus it 
became indefinitely multiplied ; seven bishops are often found together in one spot 
(Todd pp. 33-35). Also it lost its diocesan character (Reeves p. 135 f. on ‘the 
ambulatory nature of episcopacy’). When the Danish invasions (c. A.D. 795 and 
onward) drove the Irish clergy and monks in great numbers on to the continent of 
Europe, the bishops seem to have behaved themselves as if they were in their own 
country, in entire neglect of, diocesan restrictions. Hence conciliar enactments 
against these ‘Scoti qui se dicunt episcopos esse’ (Reeves p. 135). And up to the 
twelfth century, when the Irish Church was organized on diocesan lines under papal 
influence, the looseness of Irish episcopacy was a standing scandal to ‘canonical’ 
Europe ; see the protests of Anselm and Bernard, quoted by Todd pp. 2-4: ‘dicitur,’ 
writes Anselm to a titular king of Ireland, ‘ episcopos in terra vestra passim eligi et 
sine certo episcopatus loco constitui, atque ab uno episcopo episcopum sicut quem- 
libet presbyterum ordinari.’ [This latter irregularity was characteristic of the Celtic 
Church, but the canonical rule seems to have been observed at Iona; cf. Bede H. E. 
iii. 17-22). So St. Bernard (de vita S. Mal. 10): ‘nam, quod inauditum est ab ipso 
Christianitatis initio, sine ordine, sine ratione mutabantur et multiplicabantur 
episcopi pro libitu metropolitani, ita ut unus episcopatus uno non esset contentus, 
sed singulae paene ecclesiae singulos haberent episcopos.’ He clearly does not 
understand the situation. 

12 Todd St. Patrick p. 5. Cf. Vita S. Brigidae, ed. Colgan in the Triadis 
Thaumaturgae Acta, p. 523; Adamnan Vita S. Columbae i. 36, ed, Fowler (Oxford, 
1894), p. 47, cf. pp. xvii, xxxiv, xl. 
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principle of ministerial succession. Through all the 
different forms which the church ministry assumed, 
and they have been very various, this has been the 
constant principle. Never has it been supposed that 
the accident of ecclesiastical authority, apart from 
episcopal order, gave a man the power to ordain. 

It remains then to seek the light thrown upon the The concep- 


: as A tion of the 
conception of the ministry in the West— ministry in 


(1) by typical theologians after A.D. 150 :2 
(2) by the canons of councils : 


(3) by the forms of ordination and by the writers 
on the church offices. 


(1) St. Cyprian, the great bishop of Carthage, (+) Wester 
stands out prominently among western writers who 
vindicated the claim of the apostolic ministry. It eal 
cannot be rightly maintained that he added anything 
new to the belief of his predecessors, western or 
eastern, in the visible unity of the Church or the 
authority of the episcopate. Nor did he bring these 
two doctrines into any new connexion; Ignatius 
and Irenaeus had already put the bishop in a very 
clear position in relation to church unity. Nor again 
is it true to say that Cyprian in any way created the 
doctrine of schism or destroyed an existing ‘freedom 
of association’ in the Church. He did not in fact 


1 See App. Note E, p. 332, on some supposed cases of rresbyterian ordination. 

2 Clement of Rome is therefore not yet in discussion. The conception of the 
ministry held by Irenaeus and Tertullian has been already exhibited, pp. 100-108; 
and the Church Order of Hippolytus has been dealt with as part of the Greek material, 
pp. 132-134. A further passage from Hiprolytus is noticed in another connexion, 
App. Note G, p. 348. 

* Dr. Hatch (B. L.? p. 103) has maintained that ‘ the rule [that ‘‘ there should be 
only one bishop in a community ’’] was not firmly established until the third century. 
Its general recognition was the outcome of the dispute between Cyprian and 
Novatian.’ ‘For this assertion,’ said Dr. Salmon truly, ‘he offers no proof what- 
ever. Cyprian certainly treats it as a monstrous and impious thing, that when one 
bishop had been duly elected another should be ordained ; but there is no evidence 
that this view was then either novel or singular. Novatian no doubt hada respect- 
able following, but there is no evidence that he claimed to be anything less than the 
bishop of Rome, or that either he or any of those who acknowledged him as bishop 
of Rome acknowledged Cornelius also as bishop’ (Expositor, July 1887, p. 8 n.1), 
The opposite is in fact quite plain: cf, the letters of Cornelius to Fabius and of 
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create or innovate, but he gave emphatic expression 
to an existing church principle in view of the parti- 
cular circumstances of his episcopate. 

The Church is one, then,—this is his position— 
with a visible external unity. The essence of that 
unity lies indeed in a spiritual fact—the life of Christ 
which is communicated to the Church: but this life 
is communicated to a visible society, bound together 
by visible bonds of external association.1 To this 
visible society he that would be Christ’s must belong ; 
‘he cannot have God for his father who has not 
the Church for his mother.’ The sin of schism 
separates from Christ in such completeness that not 
even martyrdom can expiate it. Of this unity the 


Dionysius to Novatian, ap. Euseb. H. E. vi. 43,45. The Novatianist confessors clearly 
imply that there was no question of acknowledging both: see their profession ap. 
Cyprian Ep. xlix. To go back a long way before Cyprian, it is surely of the essence 
of Ignatius’ conception that there should be but ‘one bishop’ in each community. 

Of course difficulties may have arisen in particular cases in determining what 
constitated a community. Ordinarily, no doubt, the civil ‘ civitas’ became the 
ecclesiastical ‘parish’; but there must have been situations hard to deal with 
under this rule. Thus Lightfoot is very possibly right in regarding Hippolytus as 
neither strictly bishop of Portus nor bishop of Rome, but an ‘assistant bishop’ to 
the see of Rome, an émicxomos eOvav, dealing with the mixed population of various 
nationalities at Portus, the port of Rome, and traditionally associated therefore with 
that place, see S. Clement of Rome vol. ii. pp. 427 ff.; cf. also Dr. Salmon in Dict. 
Chr. Biog. 8.v. HIPPOLYTUS iii. pp. 90, 91. But such a position would have been 
exceptional. 

Harnack appends to his translation of Hatch’s wock (Dis Gesellschaftsverfassung 
etc. p. 252) a note in disagreement, in the above sense: ‘Ich kenne dberhaupt 
keinen Grund, der gegen die Annahme spricht, dass sich die Regel, in jeder Stadt 
sei stets nur ein katholischer Bischof zu dulden, bereits am Ende des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts festgestellt hat.’ Dr. Hatch in his later work The Growth of Church 
Institutions (1887, p. 17), quoted in support of his view some words of Epiphanius : 
ob yap mote y "AAckdv8pera So emiockdmovs éoxev ws al GAAat mbres (adv. 
Haer. lxviii. 7). But the second bishop here spoken of as existing in other churches 
of Egypt but not at Alexandria is the schismatic Meletian bishop. The Meletian 
schism is the subject of the whole section, and the context leaves no doubt as to the 
meaning. On the subject of this note see Church Quarterly Review, July 1888, 
‘Ancient and Modern Church Organization’ [reprinted in C. H. Turner Studies in 
Early Church History, 1912, pp. 33-70]. 

1 Cf. de Unit. Eccles. 5: ‘Ecclesia Domini luce perfusa per orbem totum radios 
suos porrigit; unum tamen lumen est quod ubique diffunditur, nec unitas corporis 
separatur: ramos suos in universam terram copia ubertatis extendit, profluentes 
largiter rivos latius pandit; unum tamen caput est et origo una et una mater 
fecunditatis successibus copiosa.’ 

2 Ep, Ixxiv. 7 (quoted above, p. 14 0.1, with other passages). 

3 de Unit. Eccles. 14. Great light is thrown on Cyprian’s conception of the sin 
of schism, so far as concerns the relations of different churches, by his subsequent 
attitude towards Stephen of Rome. He would no doubt have said that the sin 
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bishop is in each community at once the symbol,! 
the guardian,? and the instrument. He is the instru- 
ment of it because ‘the bishops, who succeed to the 
Apostles by an ordination which makes them their 
representatives,’ are the possessors of that sacerdotal 
authority and grace with which Christ endowed His 
Church, and which is necessary for her existence.? 
This plenitude of the priesthood ¢ is in every bishop, 
and in every bishop equally, just as every one of the 
Apostles was ‘endowed with an equal fellowship of 


of schism in the case of any division lies with the church from which the unjust 
claim proceeds which causes the division. Stephen made such a claim, i.e. a claim 
affecting the independence of the churches of Africa in an open question, and en- 
deavoured to enforce it by an excommunication which Cyprian and the Africans 
ignored. ‘Make no mistake,’ wrote St. Firmilian of Caesarea, speaking of Stephen, 
‘ you have excommunicated yourself’ (ap. Cypr. Ep. Ixxv. 24). It is to be remarked 
that St. Augustin makes St. Cyprian in this matter the type of the unschismatical 
temper, because, while he maintained the independent judgment of the African 
churches, he did not break off communion with those who differed from them ; but, 
as far as in him lay, remained at unity with them in spite of differences (de Bapt. 
v. 25 [36]). Augustin is following Jerome in this, who commends Cyprian on the 
same grounds (adv. Lucifer. 25: ‘non cum anathemate eorum qui se sequi 
noluerant’), 

) Ep. xiliii. 5: ‘Deus unus est et Christus unus et una ecclesia et cathedra una 
super Petrum Domini voce fundata. Aliud altare constitui aut sacerdotium novum 
fieri praeter unum altare et unum sacerdotium non potest.’ 

3de Unit. Eccles. 5: ‘Quam unitatem tenere firmiter et vindicare debemus, 
maxime episcopi qui in ecclesia praesidemus, ut episcopatum quoque ipsum unum 
atque indivisum probemus.’ 

> Ep. |xvi. 8: ‘Unde scire debes episcopum in ecclesia esse et ecclesiam in 
episcopo et si qui cum episcopo non sit in ecclesia non esse,’ 1b. 4, 5: ‘ [Christus] 
dicit ad apostolos ac per hoc ad omnes praepositos qui apostolis vicaria ordinatione 
succedunt: Qui audit vos, me audit . . . qui reicit vos, me reicit . . . Unde enim 
schismata et haereses obortae sunt et oriuntur? dum episcopus qui unus est et 
ecclesiae praeest superba quorundam praesumptione contemnitur et homo dignatione 
Dei honoratus indignus hominibus iudicatur.’ Ep. xxxiii. 1: ‘Dominus noster, 
cuius praecepta metuere et servare debemus, episcopi honorem et ecclesiae suae 
rationem disponens in evangelio loquitur et dicit Petro: Ego tibi dico quia tu es 
Petrus, et super istam petram aedificabo ecclesiam meam, et purtae inferorum non 
vincent eam, et tibi dabo claves regni caelorum, et quae ligaveris etc.... Inde per 
temporum et successionum vices episcoporum ordinatio et ecclesiae ratio decurrit, ut 
ecclesia super episcopos constituatur et omnis actus ecclesiae per eosdem prae- 
positos gubernetur. Cum hoc ita divina lege fundatum sit, miror quosdam audaci 
temeritate sic mihi scribere voluisse ut ecclesiae nomine litteras facerent, quando 
ecclesia in episcopo et clero et in omnibus stantibus sit constituta.’ 

4 As having this plenitude of the priesthood, the word sacerdos is generally 
used of the bishop; but the presbyter also has sacerdotal powers. Cyprian speaks 
of our Lord as ‘adorning the body of the presbyterate with glorious priests,’ when 
the presbyter and confessor Numidicus was enrolled among the Carthaginian clergy 
(Ep. xl.). Cyprian did not draw out the analogy of bishop, priest, and deacon to high- 
priest, priest, and Levite of the O.F. See Benson’s Cyprian (Macmillan, 1897) 
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honour and power. But the apostolate, which was 
finally given to all equally, was given first to St. 
Peter, that by its being given first to one man, there 
might be emphasized for ever the unity which Christ 
willed to exist among the distinct branches or por- 
tions of His Church! The episcopate which be- 
longs to each bishop belongs to him as one of a 
great brotherhood linked by manifold ties into a 
corporate unity.” 

A bishop stands, then, in various relations to the 
Church. In virtue of his election he represents his 
flock: he is a part of the church and in a sense re- 
sponsible to it and stands in a certain constitutional, 
though not clearly defined, relation to his presby- 
terate and the clergy generally. They are his 
recognised council, advisers, co-operators; he does 
nothing without consulting them.+ But over and 
above this he represents divine authority. He is 
divinely appointed; he has not taken his honour 
upon himself.5 Moreover, in the exercise of his 


3 de Unit. Eccles. 4: ‘Loquitur Dominus ad Petrum: Ego tibi dico, inquit, quia 
tues Petrus efc. . . . Super unum aedificat ecclesiam, et quamvis apostolis omnibus 
post resurrectionem suam parem potestatem tribuat et dicat: Sicut misit me Pater 
et ego mitto vos: accipiteetc. . . . tamen ut unitatem manifestaret, unitatis eiusdem 
originem ab uno incipientem sua auctoritate disposuit. Hoc erant utique et ceteri 
apostoli quod fuit Petrus, pari consortio praediti et honoris et potestatis, sed 
exordium ab unitate proficiscitur, ut ecclesia Christi una monstretur. Quam unam 
ecclesiam etiam in Cantico Canticorum Spiritus sanctus ex persona Domini designat 
et dicit: Una est columba mea.’ ib. 5: ‘Episcopatus unus est, cuius a singulis in 
solidum pars tenetur,’ i.e. in such a way that each has the responsibility of the 
whole; the whole is in each. 

2 Ep.lv.24: ‘Cum sit a Christo una ecclesia per totum mundum in multa mem- 
bra divisa, item episcopatus unus episcoporum multorum concordi numerositate 
diffusus.’ 

3 ‘Ecclesiam in episcopo esse,’ Ep. Ixvi. 8: cf. Ep. lv. 5, and Dict. Chr. Biog. 
i. p. 741. 

4 See above p. 89, and also Cyprian’s letters to his presbyters, when in retire- 
ment, explaining the grounds on which he had ordained to the clergy without con- 
sultation ; Ep. xxxviii. 1: ‘In ordinationibus clericis, fratres carissimi, solemus vos 
ante consulere et mores ac merita singulorum communi consilio ponderare.’ Ep. 
xxx. 5: ‘collatione consiliorum cum episcopis, presbyteris, diaconis, confessoribus 
pariter ac stantibus laicis.’ See Epp. xxix.; Ixvii. 5. 

® Ep. Ixx. 3: ‘Secundum [Domini] dignationem sacerdotium eius in ecclesia 
administramus.’ Ep, lix. 5: ‘Existimat aliquis summa et magna aut non sciente 
aut non permittente Deo in ecclesia Dei fieri, et sacerdotes, id est dispensatores 
eius, erunt non de eius sententia ordinati? ... Plane episcopi non de voluntate Dei 
fiunt, sed qui extra ecclesiam dunt.’ 
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authority, he is responsible to no man outside his 
church but to God only. Cyprian does not explain, 
in connexion with this position, the meaning of the 
provincial council of which he made so much use. 
Presumably the provincial council has a certain 
authority over the individual bishop, but none the 
less the independence of each bishop is asserted by 
Cyprian with unrestricted completeness.2_ His respect 
for the see of Rome, as being in a special historical 
sense—what every episcopate is essentially, as pos- 
sessing the same authority—the see of Peter, will 
not go to the length of allowing it any jurisdiction 
over other churches. It may be in a special way the 
symbol of unity, as Peter was among the Apostles, 
but it is nothing more.? 


} When a certain African bishop Therapius received back a lapsed presbyter into 
communion before the conditions laid down by conciliar authority, ‘decreti nostri 
auctoritate,’ had been satished, Cyprian and his colleagues in council content them- 
selves with rebuking the bishop, ‘ obiurgare,’ and directing him to do nothing of the 
kind in future, but they do not refuse communion to the presbyter thus improperly 
restored: Ep. Ixiv. 1. St. Augustin expresses the gradations in the authority of 
bishop and of loca] and ‘ plenary’ church councils in de Bapt. v. 22 [30]. 

2 Ep. lxxii.3: ‘Qua in re nec nos vim cuiquam facimus aut legem damus, quando 
habeat in ecclesiae administratione voluntatis suae arbitrium liberum unusquisque 
praepositus, rationem actus sui Domino redditurus.’ Ep. Ixxiii. 26: ‘nemini 
praescribentes aut praeiudicantes, quominus unusquisque episcoporum quod putat 
faciat, habens arbitrii sui liberam potestatem.’ 

* It is ‘locus Petri,’ ‘ Petri cathedra, ecclesia principalis, unde unitas sacerdotalis 
exorta est’ (Epp. lv. 8, lix. 14). By these last words he means probably that the 
African succession came from Rome (so Puller Primitive Saints and the See of Rome * 
Pp. 52). He goes on to assert the independent jurisdiction of each episcopate. Cf. Jerome 
Ep. cxlvi. ad Evangelum: ‘Ubicumque fuerit episcopus sive Romae, sive Eugubii, 
sive Constantinopoli, sive Rhegii, sive Alexandriae, sive Tanis, eiusdem meriti, eius- 
dem est et sacerdotii. Potentia divitiarum et paupertatis humilitas ve] sublimiorem 
vel inferiorem episcopum non facit. Ceterum omnes apostolorum successores 
sunt.’ 

It is not the place here to discuss what effect this conception of the see of 
Peter, as in a special way the symbol and centre of unity, had on the develop- 
ment of Petrine claims. The conception reappears in the later Africans, St. 
Optatus of Mileum (de Schism. Don. ii. 2, vii. 3—with a more ‘ papal’ tone, but cf. 
vi.3) and St. Augustin ; see ABCDarium (=Psalmus contra partem Donati) |. 229: 
“Numerate sacerdotes vel ab ipsa Petri sede’; c. epistolam Manichaei 4: ‘Multa 
sunt alia quae in [ecclesiae catholicae] gremio me iustissime teneant . . . tenet ab 
ipsa sede Petri apostoli, cui pascendas oves suas post resurrectionem Dominus com- 
mendavit, usque ad praesentem episcopatum successio sacerdotum.’ Elsewhere he 
speaks of all the Apostles as the source of the succession : * ecclesia ab ipso Christo 
inchoata et per apostolos provecta certa successionum serie usque ad haec tempora, 
toto terrarum orbe dilatata .. ecclesia, quae ab ipso per apostolos succedentibus 
sibimet episcopis usque ad haec tempora propagata dilatatur ’ (c, Faustum xxviii. 2, 4). 
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This is the theory of the episcopate into which 
St. Cyprian poured all the force of his great charac- 
ter, all the dignity of his strong holiness, to make 
it a living reality. He stands out in church history 
as the typical bishop, and with his weighty sentences 
he impressed on the episcopal theory an abiding form. 

Next to Cyprian, it will be well to quote a vivid 
expression of the principle of the succession from 
a bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia—that Lucifer who 
was Athanasius’ friend, but whose impatience and 
violence led him at last into being the founder of a 
schismatical body. He is addressing Constantius 
the emperor out of his place of exile in Palestine 
and speaking of his nobler friend Athanasius.1 


‘You persecute the man,’ he says, ‘whom you ought to listen to. 
While he is still alive, you send to succeed him that George who is 
your partner in heresy, when, even if Athanasius had been set free 
from the body, it was not lawful for you to send any one, but it was 
and is in God’s hand to appoint whom He thought proper as bishop of 
His people, and that through His servants the catholic bishops. For 
no man can be filled with the power of the Holy Ghost to govern God’s 
people, save he whom God has chosen, and on whom hands have 
been laid by the catholic bishops, just as, when Moses was dead, 
we find his successor Joshua, the son of Nun, filled with the Holy 
Ghost ; because, says Scripture, Moses had laid his hands upon him.’? 


Now we approach an interesting class of writings 
which represent a tendency in the western Church to 
minimize the position of the episcopate. There are, 


1 Whether he was himself ever actually separated from the Church is doubtful; 
see Dict. Chr. Biog.s.v. LUCIFER. His writings date from his exile. 

2 de S. Athan. 1.9: ‘ Persequeris eum per quem te audire praeceperit Dominus ; 
agente eo in rebus humanis cohaereticum tuum Georgium mittis successorem, cum, 
tametsi fuisset liberatus iam Athanasius ex corpore, tibi non licuerit mittere, sed 
fuerit ac sit in Dei manu quem fuisset dignatus populo suo antistitem instituere per 
servos videlicet suos, hoc est catholicos episcopos. Neque enim posset impleri 
virtute Spiritus sancti ad Dei gubernandum populum nisi is quem Deus allegisset 
cuique manus per catholicos episcopos fuisset imposita, sicut defuncto Moyse 
impletum Spiritu sancto invenimus successorem eius Iesum Naue. Loquitur 
scriptura sancta dicens: Et Jesus filius Naue impletus est spiritu intellegentiae ; 
imposuerat enim Moyses manum super eum ; et audierunt eum filii Israel et fecerunt 
secundum quod mandavit Dominus Moysi. Conspicis ordinationi Dei te obviam 
isse contra Dei faciendo voluntatem, temet mucrone gladii tui iugulatum, siquidem 
non licucrit ordinari nisi fuisset defunctus Athanasius, et defuncto Athanasio 
catholicus debuerit per catholicos ordinari episcopos.’ 
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first, the Commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles, the 
author of which, commonly called Ambrosiaster, 
wrote in Damasus’ episcopate at Rome.! Whoever 
he was, he was a man of mental power and spiritual 
insight—‘ brief in words, but weighty in matter,— 
and, one must add, of a rather sharply critical spirit. 
Secondly, we have some Questions on the Old and 
New Testament, once ascribed to Augustin, written 
at the same epoch and at the same place as the 
Commentaries, and in all probability by the same 
author.” Thirdly, there is Jerome, who expresses the 
same sentiments as the other writer or writers, but 
at a later date, apparently when he had become 
thoroughly disgusted with the church at Rome, and 
had changed his earlier tone towards it and its 
clergy. It must be added that Jerome’s sentiments 


+ ‘Cuius [ecclesiae] hodie rector est Damasus’ (in 1 Tim. iii. 14). When St. Augustin 
quoted from the Commentaries as from ‘ sanctus Hilarius’ (c. duas epp. Pelagianorum 
iv. 7), he presumably meant St. Hilary of Poitiers; and as his authorship is of course 
out of the question, the only conclusion we can draw is that the work was published 
anonymously and so came to be attributed to the illustrious theologian of the previous 
generation who had written commentaries on the Psalms and on St. Matthew. Other 
explanations of the name Hilary would identify him (i) with the Sardinian deacon 
attached to the party of Lucifer, or(ii) with a distinguished layman Decimius Hilarianus 
Hilarius. But by far the most probable solution of the problem of the authorship is 
Dom Morin’s suggestion of the ex-Jew Isaac, a partisan of Damasus’ rival Ursinus 
(Revue @’ hist. et de lit. relig. iv. 97 [1899]) : for we could then account both for Jerome’s 
silence in general about this commentator, and for his enigmatic reference to a Jewish- 
Christian exegete, in Tit. iii. 9. Morin afterwards retracted his suggestion in favour 
of Hilarianus Hilarius: on the other hand, Prof. A. Souter of Aberdeen, who in his 
Study of Ambrosiaster had adopted Morin’s second view, reverted in his edition of the 
Quaestiones (Vienna C.S.E.L. vol. 1, 1908) to the authorship of Isaac, and this is the 
theory which now holds the field. 

2 He wrote at Rome (Qu. cxv; cf. his polemic against Roman deacons in Qu. ci; 
the ‘we’ who are opposed to the Romans in Qu. Ixxxiv are probably the Christians 
—see Langen Gesch. der rim. Kirche i. p. 600), about 300 years after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem under Vespasian (Qu. xliv) i.e. A.D. 370-380. He was seemingly 
a priest—‘sacerdos Dei et praepositus plebis’ (Qu. cxx); and we gather that he 
was a presbyter from his polemics against deacons and depreciation of bishops 
(Qu. ci). Dom Morin, in the article referred to in the preceding note, holds him to be 
certainly the same man as ‘ Ambrosiaster.’ 

2 In Jerome’s earlier years his tone is papal, ¢.g. in his letters to Damasus from 
the East a.p. 375-380 (Epp. xv., xvi.). Afterwards, disgusted with Roman manners 
and disappointed of the Roman episcopate, he broke with the church there a.p. 
385, and his abusive tone about the Roman clergy is subsequent to this date, e.g. 
Ep. lii. ad Nepotianum is after a.D. 393. Hisletter to Evangelus (Ep. cxlvi.) is marked 
by its hostile tone towards Rome as being probably subsequert at any rate to 
A.D. 385, and Ep. lxix. ad Oceanum is about a.p. 400. His Commentaries on the New 
Testament, which contain the passages minimizing the episcopal office by comparison 
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passed into the writings of some later western 
authors. 

What then is it that these writers teach about 
the ministry? First, it must be said that they in 
no way minimize the sacerdotal character of the 
ministry. Jerome indeed sometimes appears as an 
extreme sacerdotalist; and if the unknown Com- 
mentator is not that, at least he gives usa substantial 
view of the priestly function. ‘ Layings-on of hands 
[i.e. ordinations], he says, ‘are mystical words, by 
which the selected man is confirmed for this work, 
receiving authority, so that he should venture in the 
Lord’s place to offer sacrifice to God.’ ‘That, says 
St. Jerome, ‘can be no Church which has no priest.’ ? 

Next, neither of these writers disputes the present 
authority of the threefold ministry or the limitation 
to bishops of the power of ordination. They do not 
maintain that, even in the extremest circumstances, 
a presbyter—a presbyter of the existing Church— 
could validly ordain. Thus the Commentator is 
emphatic ‘that none of the clergy, who has not 
been ordained to it, should take to himself any 
office which he knows not to have been intrusted or 
granted to him’; in spite, that is, of what may have 
been the primitive practice. ‘It never was lawful 
or permitted,’ he says again, ‘that an inferior should 
ordain a superior, for nobody gives what he has not 
received. ‘All orders are in the bishop’; ‘the 
dignity of all ordinations is in the bishop.’ ‘What 
does a bishop do,’ says St. Jerome, even when he is 
minimizing the episcopate, ‘that a presbyter does 


with the presbyterate, belong to the period a.p. 386-392. Yet even in his earlier tract 
against the Luciferians he speaks ironically of bishops and of the need of assigning to 
them special privileges, Dialogus adv. Luciferianos 9. 

1 See App. Note F, p. 337 f. ‘S. Hieronymi sententia,’ says Morinus (de S. Ord. 
pars iii. ex. iii. 2. 19), ‘universae ecclesiae Latinae acceptissima fuit et immerito a 
multis theologis cum gravi censura repudiata: imprudentes enim cum S. Hieronymo 
universam prope ecclesiam Latinam condemnarunt.’ 

* For all quotations from these writers, see App. Note F. 
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not do, except ordination?’ The bishop and the 
presbyter are to one another as the high priest and 
priest of the old covenant. 

Once more, they do not regard the present three- or since the 
fold arrangement of the ministry as an innovation of “?°"*' 
the post-apostolic Church, so that it should lack the 
authority of the Apostles. The present constitution 

-represents their ordering. Nay, according to the 
Commentator, it represents more: ‘because all things 
are from one God the Father, He hath decreed that 
each church should be presided over by one 
bishop.’ 

Jerome, however, seems to hold that, while Christ only they 
instituted only one priestly office, it was the exigencies that presby. 
of church life which led to its being sub-divided cease” 
under apostolic sanction into the presbyterate and “%?>S*°P® 
the episcopate. At any rate, whether the distinction 
was ‘ordained by Christ Himself’ or of apostolic 
authority, these writers were agreed that (as the 
names ‘bishop’ and ‘ presbyter’ are used in the New 
Testament of the same officers) the presbyters 
originally were also bishops, and it was because of 
the dangers of rivalry and division which threatened 
this arrangement from the first that it was deter- 
mined that in future only one person should have the 
authority and name of the episcopate, the rest re- 
ceiving only the commission of presbyters! How 
much truth there is in this view is not now in ques- 
tion. They thought also that this original identity and some- 
of the presbyterate and episcopate had left its mark mise the 
on the subsequent constitution of the Church in such ged" 
sense that presbyters and bishops still share a 
common priesthood, and that (waiving the question 
of confirmation *) there is nothing which is reserved 

3 Jerome affirmed, as has been said (p. 118), that the old constitution had in a 
measure been maintained at Alexandria down to the third century. 


2 Throughout the Church, in West and East alike, the consecration of the chrism 
was strictly reserved to bishops: throughout the Church also the administration of 
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to a bishop except the function of ordination. 
Jerome used this view with powerful effect to exalt 
the priesthood of the presbyter, as against the 
arrogance of Roman deacons on the one hand, and 
on the other against the overweening self-assertion 
of bishops. It was a bad custom, he thought, which 
prevailed in some churches, that presbyters should not 
be allowed to preach in the presence of bishops.2_ The 
bishops’ exalted dignity is a thorn in Jerome’s side; 
‘as if they were placed in some lofty watch-tower, 
they scarcely deign to look at us mortals or to speak 
to their fellow-servants.’* A priest should indeed 
be subject to his bishop [pontifiex] as to his spiritual 
father, but ‘bishops should know that they are 
priests, not lords, and they must give their clergy 
the honour of clergy, if they wish their clergy to pay 
them the honour of bishops.’ This is the animus in 
Jerome’s theory.5 

Now when we have clearly considered this view, 
we shall see surely that it is not what it is sometimes 
represented as being. It is not a ‘presbyterian’ 
view. It does indeed carry with it the conception 


the chrism so consecrated was allowed to presbyters. But West and East differed as 
to the place assigned to chrism in the rites of baptism and confirmation. In the East 
chrism early became the essential part of confirmation, and therefore a presbyter 
could confirm—the actual presence of the bishop was not necessary : see the citations 
from Ambrosiaster as to the Egyptian use, p. 119 supra. On the other hand in the 
West chrism was a regular element in baptism, and confirmation meant the subsequent 
laying on of the bishop’s hands (with chrism) on the forehead. Thus the part of the 
bishop in relation to confirmation in the East was his part in relation to baptism in 
the West, namely, the implication of his authority through the distribution of the 
consecrated chrism. So St. Jerome, Dial. adv. Luciferianos (written at Rome) 9, 
recognises this dual position of the bishop, his direct right over confirmation, in the 
sense that under no circumstances, not even of imminent death, could a presbyter 
confirm, and his indirect control—subject of course to exceptions in case of necessity 
—over baptism, ‘inde venit ut sine chrismate et episcopi iussione neque presbyter 
neque diaconus ius habeant baptizandi.’ On the doctrine of the ‘matter’ and ‘form’ 
of confirmation reference should be made to the excellent work of Fr. O’Dwyér 
(Dublin, Gill and Son, 1915) Confirmation. 

1 Cf, Chrysostom (p. 147 n.1) and Canons of Hippolytus (p. 195). 

2 Ep. lii. ad Nepot. 7: ‘ Pessimae consuetudinis est in quibusdam ecclesiis taeere 
preebyteros et praesentibue episcopis non loqui.’ 

® tn Gal. iv. 13. 4 Ep. ii. 7. 

6 *S. Hieronymus in aestu contentionis indulgere solet exaggerationibus 
thetoricis ’ (Morinus). 
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of the great Church order being the priesthood; it 
emphasizes that the distinction of presbyter and 
bishop is nothing compared to the distinction of 
deacon and priest. Moveover, it involves a certain 
tentativeness in the process by which the Apostles 
are held to have established the church ministry ; it 
admits a survival of an older constitution into the 
later life of the Church. But it does not carry with This view 
it the idea that the presbyter, pure and simple, the sccepiatle: 
presbyter of the settled church constitution, has the 
power under any circumstances to assume episcopal 
functions. It teaches something quite different, viz. 
that the earliest presbyters were ordained with 
episcopal functions—were, in fact, bishops as well as 
presbyters—till the subsequent ordination of presby- 
ters without episcopal functions put an end to the 
old arrangement and brought about—not episcopacy 
—but what we have called monepiscopacy.! St. 
Paul, says the Commentator, passes from the ordina- 
tion of bishops to that of deacons, because the 
ordination of a bishop and a presbyter is the same.2 
But this ‘is’ must be an ‘historical present.’ The 
ordinations of a bishop and a presbyter were wholly 
distinct in his day. ‘In our day,’ he says, a few 
lines further on, ‘there should be in a city seven 
deacons and a certain number of presbyters and one 
bishop.’ Church authority had in fact restrained 
to one the functions which at first were more widely 
extended, and no one can at all enter into the feel- 
ings of the early Church about ordination who does 
not perceive how much stress they laid on church 
authority, as conditioning a man’s spiritual status.® 

1 See Thomassin Welus et Nova Ecclesiae Disciplina pars i. lib.i. c. 1. § 6, 

2 Inz Tim. iii. 10: see App. Note F, p. 336. 

® Morinus sees the more modern representation of Jerome’s view in the scholastic 
opinion that the episcopate does not differ from the presbyterate in sacerdotal 
character, but is an extension of the same character by the addition of a new authority. 


The consecration of a bishop does not impose a new character, but only superadds a 
new authority. See deS. Ord. pars iii, ex. fii... a. 


J, 
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(2) We need not dwell long on the western 
councils. After the Carthaginian council in 256 «.D., 
which simply echoes the mind of Cyprian on the 
rebaptism of heretics and only gives us evidence we 
hardly need that Cyprian’s view of the bishop’s office 
was also the view of his colleagues, the record of 
western councils opens with that of Elvira (Illiberis) 
in Andalusia, which occurred in the early years of 
the fourth century, and that of Arles—a representa- 
tive western council1—in a.D. 314. Both these 
councils assume as a matter of course the sacer- 
dotal ministry of the Church and the three orders of 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons.* So far as they are 
concerned with the ministry, they are occupied only 
with the maintenance of discipline and the regulation 
of inter-episcopal relations.* 

(3) When we turn to the Latin rites of ordination, 
we find a constant implication of the doctrine of the 


1 Augustin even calls it a ‘ plenarium ecclesiae universae concilium.’ 

2 Episcopi, presbyteres et diacones (Elvira, cc. 18, 19; cf. 27, 75, and 
Arles, cc. 20, 21): clerical office a status (Elvira, c. 53): the bishops sacerdotes 
(Elvira, c. 48): the sacerdotal function offerre (Arles, c. 19). 

8 E.g. there is the restraining of deacons in Arles, c. 18, whose arrogance we hear 
of first in Cyprian’s letters (Ep. iii. 3: the deacon must ‘ honorem sacerdotis [i.e. of 
the bishop] agnoscere’). Deacons had been known even to offer the Eucharist in 
many places, and this is curtly reprimanded: cf. Arles, c. 15 [16] ‘De diaconibus 
quos cognovimus multis locis offerre, placuit minime fieri debere.’ (There is no 
reason whatever for thinking that this represents any remains of an earlier discipline. 
How in days of persecution such an abuse should have sprung up is intelligible enough. 
It must be remembered that the fourth century is full of lament over the decay of 
discipline, as e.g. in Basil the Great, Ep. xc.). In Spain there is no trace of such a 
licence, but we hear of deacons in charge of congregations, as in later ages, and 
Elvira c. 77 enacts thus: ‘Si quis diaconus regens plebem sine episcopo vel presby- 
tero aliquos baptizaverit, episcopus eos per benedictionem perficere debebit [i.e. 
confirm]; quod si ante de saeculo recesserint, sub fide qua quis credidit poterit esse 
iustus.’ 

Elvira c. 32 restrains to bishops the function of dealing with penitents; only in 
cases of necessity may a presbyter admit to communion, or even a deacon, if the 
bishop (sacerdos) order him. Cf. Carthage, A.D. 390, ec. 3, 4, Hippo Regius, a.p. 393, 
v. 30 (=Carthage iii. c. 32). 

Other canons concern clerical discipline (Elvira, c. 33, Arles, c. 2); the mutual rela- 
tion of bishops (Elvira, cc. 53, 58, Arles, c. 17); the requirement of at least three 
bishops to consecrate another (Arles, c. 20); the permission, in sickness, of lay bap- 
tism, to be followed, in case of recovery, by episcopal confirmation (Elvira, c. 38). 

We notice specially in later councils (e.g. Carthage, A.D. 390, c. 3; Hippo, a.D. 393, 
wv. 34 (= Carthage iii. c. 36) ; Toledo, a.p. 400, c. 20) the limitation to bishops of the 
consecration of the chrism. There was clearly a tendency in the presbyters to assume 
this function, 
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priesthood, and of the orders in the ministry of 
bishops, priests, and deacons.) The distinction 
between these and the minor orders is marked in 
the West by the subdeacon not receiving the 
laying-on of hands.? It should be noticed in this 
connexion that the uniformity of idea which per- 
vades the various rites of ordination (and in this 
respect we may include the Greek with the Latin) 
makes a great impression upon the mind. It is 
not indeed the case that there is no change of 
ideas, but it is not in any way fundamental. The 
conception of the Christian pastorate and _priest- 
hood in succession to the apostles is the constant 
element. 

Such change as appears is mainly of two sorts. fancies 
There is, first, the elaboration of ritual. It is im- in doctrine; 
portant indeed to remind ourselves that a more 
elaborate ritual of ordination does not necessarily 
mean a deepening of the conception of what ordina- 
tion brings with it. The earliest writing devoted to 
the consideration of a Christian sacrament—Ter- 
tullian’s treatise Ox Baptism—is as full of belief in 
the spiritual effect of the laver of regeneration as any 
treatise of a mediaeval schoolman could be; but he 
makes it his special point that it is on account of the 
real spiritual efficacy of Christian sacraments that 
they do not need to be made impressive by outward 
pomp. They can be simple, because they have so 
real an inward grace attached to them. It is pagan 
rites which need decking out with pomp and circum- 
stance, just because they have nothing else to trust 


1 This statement is justified in App. Note C, pp. 323 ff. The episcopate is called 
an ordo (episcopatus ordo) in the Gregorian Sacramentary (ed. Muratori Lit. 
Rom. Vet. ii. p. 358, or H. A. Wilson Henry Bradshaw Society vol. xlix. p. 6). 

4 See the Gallican canons or Statuta Ecclesiae Antiqua (wrongly called the fourth 
council of Carthage) c. 5, quoted below p. 169 n.? Cf. Isidore de Eccl. Off. ii. 10 ap. 
Hittorp. p. 23 [ed. 1591, p. 20]: ‘hi [sc. subdiacones] igitur cum ordinantur, sicut 
sacerdotes et levitae, manus impositionem non suscipiunt’: copied by Rabanus 
Mautrus de Inst. Cler. i. 8 ap. Hittorp. p. 316 [ed. 1591, p. 268]. 
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to for impressing men’s minds.t The belief in 
baptismal grace, then, did not grow with the elabora- 
tion of baptismal ceremony. Just in the same way 
it does not follow that, because ordination rites be- 
came more complicated, the Christian Church was 
growing to rate more highly the consecration which 
they conveyed. To the last there remains in the 
western office a reminder that, while outward pomp 
was of the essence of the old priesthood, for the very 
reason that that was essentially external and sym- 
bolical, the essence of the new priesthood lies in 
inward and spiritual reality. The prayer for the 
consecration of a bishop calls to mind the glory of 
the vestments of the Aaronic priesthood, and prays 
that whatever those vestments signified by the 
brilliancy of gold, by the splendour of gems, by the 
variety of manifold workmanship, may shine forth 
now in the characters of Christian bishops, and that 
the precious ointment upon the head which runs 
down unto the beard and goes down to the skirts 
of the clothing may be to them the unction within, 
and even without, of spiritual grace and_ spiritual 
power. 

(4)agrowing Secondly, beside ritual adjuncts there is a certain 

independ-R = a 2 a . : 

enceinthe Change in idea noticeable in the rites of ordination. 

priesthood = é a seas : 

of the It consists chiefly in emphasizing the special sacer- 

Prestyter  dotal functions of the presbyter. Thus in the later 
forms we have the commissions to the priest: ‘ Re- 
ceive power to offer sacrifice’; ‘Receive the Holy 
Ghost : whose sins thou dost remit, they are remitted, 


* The passage, de Bapt. 2, is well worth quoting. ‘Nihil adeo est, quod tam 
obduret mentes hominum, quarn simplicitas divinorum operum quae in actu videtur 
et magnificentia quae in effectu repromittitur : ut hic quoque quoniam tanta simplici- 
tate sine pompa, sine apparatu novo aliquo, denique sine sumptu, homo in aqua 
demissus et inter pauca verba tinctus non multo vel nihilo mundior resurgit, eo in- 
credibilis existimetur consecutio aeternitatis. Mentior, si non e coatrario idolorum 
sollemnia vel arcana de suggestu et apparatu deque sumptu fidem et auctoritatem 
sibi exstruunt. Pro misera incredulitas, quae denegas Deo proprictaies suas, sim- 
plicitatem et potestatem !’ 

> See App. Note C, p. 326. 
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etc.’ Now these later forms are significant. There is 
indeed nothing new in the conception of sacrifice or 
of the power of absolution as belonging to the priest- 
hood, nor is any new idea involved in the imperative 
form of commission ; what is new is the specification 
of them, and especially of the latter, in the case of 
the presbyter. It belongs to a stage of church 
organization in which the presbyter is regarded as 
having a more independent priesthood, attaching to 
him as an individual. In earlier days the priesthood 
is kept more closely in connexion with the church 
or community. In the church or community the 
high-priest or bishop exercises the sacerdotal and 
pastoral functions, and the presbyters are attached to 
him as ‘co-operators of his order.’ This idea of co- 
operation is what is remarkably emphasized in the 
early prayers for their ordination. Later—owing to 
the more independent position which the circum- 
stances of large dioceses gave to the presbyter—his 
substantive priesthood, inhering in him as an in- 
dividual, comes more to the front. A presbyter is 
not so much a man who occupies a certain position 
and grade in the hierarchy of the community ; he is 
an individual with special powers. His priesthood 
has become detached.1 

Now the evidence which early Christian history conclusion 
affords for the position of the ministry has been Gas 
passed in review. If reference is made to the five *” 
positions which were enunciated at the beginning of be pie 


iple of 


this chapter, it will be found that the two first—to go aponlle 


at present no further—have been thoroughly justified. pear 
Everywhere we have found a ministry, recognised 
as having authority by succession from the Apostles : 
everywhere the three distinct orders of bishop, 

4 {he general conception of what, in the view of the writers of the first systematic 
treatises on ‘Church Offices’ (from the seventh to the ninth century), belonged, or 


did not belong, to the presbyter’s office will be found illustrated in the quotations at 
the end of Note F, pp. 338, 339. 


(ii) an epis- 
copate, with 
exclusive 
powers of 
ordination, 
universal. 
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presbyter, and deacon: everywhere the limitation 
to the episcopate of the power of ordination. The 
only qualification which has to be made lies in the 
recognition that a school of western writers held 
that or¢gznally there had been no substantial dis- 
tinction between a bishop and presbyter; and one 
of these writers affirms, in effect, that this state of 
things continued in the church of Alexandria into 
the third century. It has however been pointed 
out that in the view of these writers, so long as the 
presbyters were understood to have episcopal powers 
(either generally or under certain circumstances), there 
was no separate ordination to the episcopate.t They 
do not hold that episcopal functions could under any 
circumstances be assumed by the later presbyters 
of the settled church constitution, who have been 
ordained as presbyters and nothing more, and 
would require a separate ordination to make them 
bishops. 


Some further points have still to be made good 
in order to justify the remaining positions which we 
enunciated at starting (p. 99). 

III. The Church did from the first, we maintain, 


wasregarded regard ordination as a ‘sacramental’? rite, to which 


sacrament- 
ally, 


was attached a special authorization or grace, of 


1 That a man should pass from one grade of the church ministry up to another 
was early recognised as the normal and canonical method ; see A post. Const. viii. 17 
(based on 1 Tim. iii. 13) and the council of Sardica can. 8 [13]. But ordinations 
per saltuws, and especially of deacons to the episcopate, were known and recognised 
in early days. See Denny and Lacey de hierarchia Anglicana p. 104. 

2 T use this expression without exact definition of a sacrament. The conception 
of ordination, for example, given by Rabanus Maurus de Inst. Cler, i. 4-7, is sacra- 
mental in the sense that the laying-on of episcopal hands is regarded as an act con- 
ferring certain mystical powers. Yet when he comes to speak (c. 24) of the sacra- 
ments of the Church, he reckons two only : ‘Sunt sacramenta baptismum et chrisma, 
corpus et sanguis, quae ob id sacramenta dicuntur, quia sub tegumento corporalium 
rerum virtus divina secretius salutem eorundem sacramentorum operatur: unde et 
a secretis virtutibus vel sacris sacramenta dicuntur. Quae ideo fructuose penes 
ecclesiam fiunt, quia sanctus in ea manens Spiritus eundem sacramentorum latenter 
operatur effectum.’ Earlier, however, St. Augustin had in substantially this sense 
spoken freely of ordination asasacrament. But I want to avoid, as much as possible, 
the history of terminology. 
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which the laying-on of hands was the ‘ outward sign.’ 
On the other hand it was urged by Dr. Hatch that 
the idea of ‘ordination’ in the earliest Church carried 
with it only the association of official appointment, 
such as belonged to contemporary secular society. 
The words by which it is described ‘were in use 
to express appointment to civil office. When other 
ideas than those of civil appointment came beyond 
question to attach themselves to ecclesiastical ap- 
pointment other words were used.’ ! 

This is a strange argument in view of the history 
of Christian terminology. ‘Ecclesia’ was a common 
term enough in the Greek language; but did it carry 
to St. Paul no special Christian associations? ‘To 
break bread,’ ‘to give thanks, were common terms ; 
but ‘the bread which we break,’ St. Paul says, ‘is the 
communion of the body of Christ.’ ‘Baptism’ had 
common enough associations in connexion with pots 
and cups, brazen vessels and tables; but we could 
not therefore argue that it was only when the 
sacrament of initiation came to be known as ‘the 
enlightenment’ or ‘the salvation,’ that associations of 
spiritual power began to be attached to it.” It is the 
earliest Christian writings that are most suggestive in 
this respect. It is the simplicity of the language in 
which Tertullian speaks of Christian baptism and 
Justin describes the Christian Eucharist, which 
throws into high relief the profound conception 
which they entertained of their spiritual efficacy.? 
So far as technical language is concerned, certainly 


1 Dr. Hatch B. L.2p. 129. In notes 33 and 34 he says: ‘ The words in use in the 
first three centuries are xevpotoveiv, ka@iotdvery, KAnpovcOat, consiituere, ordinare 
... After the first three centuries there were not only other words of the same 
kind, e.g. mpocddecv, mpodyerOun, promoveri, praeferri, but also xetpoberetr@an, 
iepacOar, consecrart, benedict. 

2 Bingham Ant. xi. 1. §§ 4, 5. 

? Tertullian is quoted above p. 164. Justin Martyr’s account of the Eucharist 
is studiedly simple. There is no term which is not of common life, yet he concludes 
with the well-known passage: ‘ We receive it not as common bread and common 
drink, but . . . we have been taught that the food . . . is the flesh and blood of that 
Jesus who was made flesh’ (A pol. i. 65, 66). 


and con- 

ferred by 
laying-on 
of hands. 
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Christianity poured new wine into old bottles. Ac- 
cordingly, it will not at all surprise us that the author 
of the Acts should speak simply of Paul and Barnabas 
‘appointing’ elders in every Church (yecporoveiy, 
Acts xiv. 23), or that St. Paul should leave Titus to 
‘appoint’ elders (ca@votavas, Tit. i. 5); and that we 
should elsewhere be, as it were, let into the secret of 
such ‘appointment’ by St. Paul attributing it to the 
Holy Ghost (Acts xx. 28), and speaking to Timothy 
of the gift or special endowment of the Spirit * which 
was in him by means of the laying-on of his hands’ 
(2 Tim. i. 6, 7). 

We may recognise, further, that in the whole pro- 
cess of her ordinations the Church seems to have 
borrowed a good many elements from the civil society 
round about her. The elements of appointment to 
civil offices ‘were nomination, election, approval, and 
the declaration of election by a competent officer’ 
the ‘renunciatio. Then there was the ‘usurpatio 
iuris’; the consul or praetor designate, for example, 
formally exercised his office and by exercising it 
entered upon its legal tenure.1 Now some of the 
steps of this process belong to human nature and 
would reproduce themselves in all appointments ; 
but it is impossible to avoid tracing back to this 
civil process some of the features of the Church’s 
later forms of ordination. If election, testimony, 
examination, approval must necessarily have been 
there, yet we need not have found, as in fact we do, 
the ‘renunciatio’ to be an element in the ordination 
ceremony of the West, and still more of the East, 
though in characteristic Christian language.?_ Further, 
the reading of the Gospel by the newly-ordained 
deacon; the ‘concelebration’ of the newly-ordained 
priest ; the celebration of the Eucharist and benedic- 


* See Dr. Hatch B. L.* pp. 129-131; Dict. Chr. Ant. s.v. ORDINATION §ii. pp. 1503" 
1508. 
2 Dict. Chr. Ant. loc. cit. p. 1507; and below, App. Note C. 
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tion of oil by the newly-consecrated bishop ;! the 
giving to the persons ordained to the minor or (much 
later) to the higher orders the ‘instruments’ of their 
ministry—all such ceremonies are probably enough 
the Christian form of the ‘usurpatio iuris.? But 
most or all of these features in the ordination cere- 
monies of East or West were additions of varying 
and uncertain date. As what stamped the Christian 
ministry from the first had been the idea of divine 
mission and authorization, so the rite which corre- 
sponds to this idea had been all along the central and 
characteristic rite. Derived from Jewish traditional 
practice but stamped by the Apostles with a new 


2 See the Church Order of Hippolytus, p. 133 supra. 

2 Morinus (de S. Ord. pars iii. ex. xi. c. 5) saw this, and seems to draw the right 
conclusion. He notes: 

(1) The fundamental identity of the method of ordaining bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons in East and West. 

(2) The divergence with reference to the minor orders as they grew up: in the East 
they were ordained with laying-on of hands, but in the West by the ‘tradition of the 
instruments’ of their office, with some appropriate injunction. (See, for the ordina- 
tion of reader and subdeacon, the Church Order of Hippolytus—in this respect the 
Ap. Constitutions deserts its Roman prototype—and the Staiuta ecclesiae antiqua, 
quoted by Morinus parsii. p. 260: ‘subdiaconus cum ordinatur, quia manus im- 
positionem non accipit, patenam de manu episcopi accipiat 
vacuam et calicem vacuum; de manu vero archidiaconi accipiat 
urceolum cum aqua et aquamanile ac manutergium’:* and so on 
for the other orders.) This he compares to the method of assuming civil or 
military office by adopting or receiving the ‘insignia.’ So e.g. Dio Cassius (Hist. 
Row. lxviii. 16) speaks of the giving of the sword by the emperor as the method 
of appointing the praetorian prefect: ore mpatov tw péAAovTe TaV dopupdpwy 
eraptev 70 Lidos, 6 wapagaivyvedar avrov expyy, wpekev, eyvuvwod Te aiTd Kai 
avateivas éfy AdBe tov7T0 To Eidos, iva, Gv pev KaAwWS apXw, UTép euov, av 
b@ KakOs, Kar’ euod avr xpyoy. Reimar says in his note: ‘hine periphrasis 
praefecti praetorio éf’ o 7 Fidos jv, ap. Philostratum’; and gives references, 
quoting also ‘cum insigne potestatis, uti mos est, pugionem daret’ 
from Victor Caes. xiii. 9. 

Morinus concludes that, whereas the higher spiritual orders which were derived 
from the Apostles were always conferred in East and West by the apostolic method 
(even though much later the ‘ traditio instrumentorum ’ was added in their case too), 
the minor orders, which were a gradual and utilitarian development, were imparted 
differently in East and West, and in the West by ceremonies suggested by the method 
of secular appointment. This would be borne out by the evidence adduced by 
Hammack conuecting the development of the minor orders in Rome with the re- 
organization of civil offices (Text. u. Untersuch. ii. Band, Heft 5, pp. 97-103): ‘Die 
rémische Gemeinde es verstanden hat... brauchbare Elemente des rémischen 
Sacral- und Staatswesens zu adoptiren.’ He thinks the seven subdeacons were 
instituted, probably by Fabian, to equalize the diaconate—without losing the sacred 
number—with the fourteen newly-instituted curatores urbis. Certainly the 
church organization was developed closely on the lines of the irnperial system, 
as convenience no doubt suggested. 


IV. That 
permanent 


‘character’ 
was believed 


to accom- 
pany it: 
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significance, it was the laying-on of hands—accom- 
panied no doubt from the first with a prayer for the 
gift of the Holy Spirit—which consecrated and 
empowered the minister in the Christian Church 
for his pastoral charge.! 

IV. Now we approach the subject of what came 
to be called the ‘indelible character’ impressed by 
ordination. So far as church officers are elected 
representatives and ministers of the congregation, 
they would naturally be regarded, and all down 
church history have been regarded, as holding their 
place on terms of their good behaviour: the dis- 
orderly cleric has been deposed. But this does not 
exhaust the matter. The church officer is also a 
representative of God: his ordination has given him 
a divine commission and gift of grace; and as ‘the 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance,’ so 
from this point of view it is necessary to regard him 
who is once a priest as always a priest, whether he 
adorn his office or no.2 The later doctrine of the 
‘indelible character’ impressed by ordination in 
common with baptism and confirmation, and the 
clearly drawn distinction between valid and canonical 


1 The ‘laying-on of hands’ in the Old Testament appears with a double signifi- 
cance. (a) When the people laid their hands upon the Levites, when the priest or 
the sacrificer laid his hand on the victim, the ceremony meant that the subject of it 
was made a representative—a substitute (Numb. viii. 10; Levit. xvi. 21, iii. 2-15, iv. 
4-29). The Levites were to represent the people; the victim was taken as a sub- 
stitute for the offerer. (b) It expressed the idea of benediction (Gen. xlviii. 14), and 
so specially it is used of Moses consecrating Joshua (Numb. xxvii. 18; Deut. xxxiv. 
9, ‘Joshua was full of the spirit of wisdom, for Moses had laid his hands upon 
him’). It also became, before our Lord’s time, the Jewish mode of appointing 
magistrates and rabbis (Morinus de S. Ord. pars iii. ex. vii. c. 4), and they laid stress 
upon a succession from Moses (ib. § 8). The characteristic use of it in the New 
Testament (apart from its use in healing, which however is symbolical) is by the 
Apostles to convey the gift of the Holy Ghost (Acts viii. 17, xix. 6). Cf. the way in 
which the apostolic succession is connected with the Jewish in the Clementine Ep. 
Petri ad Iacobum. See further, for the evidence and significance of the rite in the 
Christian Church, App. Note G, p. 340. 

2 Harnack states the conditions of the problem well in modification of Dr. Hatch 
(Die Gesellschafisverfassung, etc. p. 234 n.*): ‘As far as concerns the bishops and 
deacons, their activity was almost without control and ranked as charismatic. This, 
without any doubt, is why the officers in the Christian communities occupied from 
the beginning a position so wholly different from that held by the officers in the 
Giacor, or guilds.’ 
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ordinations, were the final outcome in the West of 
the conflict between these two principles involved 
from the first in the position of the Christian 
ministry. 

We see these opposite principles at work in St. 
Clement’s Epistle. On the one hand, because the 
presbyterate has been appointed from above and has 
a divine authority, it is declared to be ‘no light sin 
to cast out of their episcopate those who have holily 
and blamelessly offered thé gifts.” 4 On the other 
hand, it is implied that had these holders of the 
sacred office been bad men, the Church, with whose 
consent they had been elected, might have deposed 
them from their charge. When Callistus, bishop of 
Rome early in the third century, repudiates this idea, 
—issuing his edict that ‘if a bishop sin, though it be 
a sin unto death, he may not be removed ’—he is, if 
correctly reported, stating the ‘indelibility of ordina- 
tion character’? in a form against which the canonical 
depositions of bishops, all down church history, are a 
continuous protest. 

In what sense then did the early Christian Church 
hold this doctrine? In such sense, first of all, that 
there is no record from the beginning of church 
history of the reordination of any one episcopally 
ordained in the Church. Just as with baptism, so 
with ordination, questions were raised from time to 
time as to the conditions that were necessary to 
ensure the full efficacy of the act, and for the one as 
for the other the line tended to be drawn more 
narrowly in the earlier centuries than it was after- 
wards. But so soon as it was admitted that the 
conditions of a true ordination to a particular office, 


+ Clem, ad Cor. 44. 

2 Harnack op. cit. p. 258. The words are (Hippolytus Ref. Omn. Haer. ix. 12): 
obtos Cboypaticer Orws €i ewicKoTos audprot Tt, el Kat mpos Odvarov, pH Seiv KaTatt- 
Oec@ar. Of course it must be remembered that we have only Hippolytus’ statement 
to go by, and that he was concerned to represent Callistus in the worst light possible. 
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of bishop or priest or deacon, had been fulfilled, then 
ordination to that office could no more be repeated 
than could baptism. Reordination is, strictly, as 
inaccurate a term as rebaptism: for no one ever 
practised either except on the ground that anything 
that had preceded was no true baptism or no true 
ordination. Once let a man be ordained to any office, 
and his ordination held good in every church where 
he offered satisfactory evidence of his status. So great 
indeed was the disapproval in early times of anything 
that looked like the abandonment by clerics of the 
church for which they were originally ordained— 
witness the 15th canon of the council of Nicaea, 
and the 2nd canon of the first council of Arles—that it 
was not often the case that the presbyter or deacon 
of one church is found ministering in another. Still 
cases did occur, and with increasing frequency as 
time went on: St. Cyprian for instance (Zp. xl.) 
attached the presbyter and confessor Numidicus to the 
body of the Carthaginian clergy (though it is obvious 
that he writes as if it were an unusual course to take, 
and one requiring special reasons), and his language 
quite excludes any idea of reordination. As we get 
to the end of the third and into the fourth century, 
the principle that a man is a presbyter or deacon not 
of one church only but of the whole Church comes to 
be more frequently stated or implied. In the ‘Canons 
of Hippolytus ’} this is laid down for presbyters: and, 


1€, ix: ‘Let him not be ordained again.’ The Apostolic Canons (68) condemn 
to deposition any cleric who receives a second ordination, both him and his ordainer, 
“unless it should appear that his (first) ordination was from heretics’; the synod of 
Capua, A.D. 391, forbade rebaptisms, reordinations, and translation of bishops, and 
the canon was incorporated into the African collection (Hefele Conctliengesch. § 108) 
su Theodoret tells us that a foolish monk, who was afraid he should be ordained 
over again (having been ordained once without knowing it), was assured that ‘it was 
not possible to give him twice the same ordination’ (Rel. Hist. xiii. ap. Migne Patrol. 
Gracc. Ixxxii. col. 1404); so the author of the Quaestiones in Vet. et Nov. Teast. 
declares (Qu. ci.) :‘quamquam apud . . . Deum unicuique hic honor maneat, qui 
decretus est singulis ecclesiarum officiis, ut qui diaconus «st diaconi honorem 
per omnes ecclesias habeat.’ When bishops are forbidden to ordain clerics who 
belong to other dioceses (Can. Nicaen. 16, cf. Can. Apost. 15), this of course means to 
a higher grade than that which they already held. Dr. Hatch’s statement (Growth 
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to take a somewhat earlier instance, St. Peter is repre- 
sented in the Clementines as travelling about with 
some attendant ‘presbyters’ who are clearly con- 
ceived of as being more than local officers—as being 
presbyters wherever they are.t Nor, again, when we 
hear of the reinstatement of clergy, originally ordained 
in the Church, who had been deposed, or who had 
lapsed into heresy or schism, do we ever hear of their 
reordination. It is not indeed until comparatively 
late that we hear of any such reinstatement: for the 
severe view which was taken of deadly sin in the 
clergy forbade that they should resume their office, 
just as it was forbidden to ‘ penitents’ to be ordained 


at all.2_ Such lapsed or deposed clergy were treated though de- 
posed clergy 


as laymen, or, when their sin was grave, deprived were treated 


as laymen, 


of Ch. Inst. p. 36; cf. Dict. Chr. Ant. ii. p. 1479) that in early days ‘ the transference 
of the officer of one Church to another . . . when allowed, involved reappointment, 
or, as it would now be called, reordination,’ is absolutely gratuitous and unsupported 
by facts. 

Dr. Hatch repeatedly quoted, as evidence of a double ordination, an ‘important 
Galatian inscription of a.p. 461, which speaks of one who filled the office of presbyter 
twice’ (Corp. Inscr. Graec. No. 9259: Sis yevouevos mpeaBurepos); cf. his B.L.* 
p. 137 u.%}, Harnack accepted this use of the inscription, Gesellschaftsverfassuiig 
p. 234 n. 8, and in the earlier editions of the present work I had contented myself 
with pointing out that, even if Dr. Hatch’s interpretation were correct, tombstone 
theology all the world over is lax and uncertain, but that the inscription itself did 
not at all seem to support the sense that Dr. Hatch put on it. A certain Tarasis 
there buried is described as dts yerouevos mpech* kar wapapovaplos mapoiKynoas ev 
Tw ToTW ToUvTw. A Tapapovapcos (Or Tpocpovadptos) is the Latin mansionarius. He 
is a ‘residentiary in charge of any institution belonging to the Church. This Tarasis 
was twice appointed ‘presbyter and residentiary ’—of a particular’ church or 
tnonastery. Thereis nothing here to suggest that he was twice ordained in the 
fifth century. A similar expression (referring, I think, to one man) occurs twice in 
an Ordo Romanus ap. Hittorp. pp. 1,10: ‘presbytero et mansionario.’ 

But in fact it appeared that we were all in the dark, and that skilled epigvaphists 
had no doubt that Tarasis was not ‘ twice presbyter ’ but ‘ twice Tarasis,’ i.e. ‘ Tarasis, 
son of Tarasis.’ See Dr. A. C. Headlam Journal of Hellenic Studies, Supplem. Paper 7, 
‘ Ecclesiastical sites in Isauria,’ Macmillan, 1893, pp. 24-5, who refers to Ramsay, 
Oxford Mag. vol. ix. No. 24 (1891), p. 411, and Reinach, Epigr. Grecque, p. 508, and 
remarks: ‘ This idiom is so common, espocially in inscriptions of Asia Minor, that it 
is hardly necessary to give instances.’ 

1 See Clem. Hom. vii. 12: avd Tov éTonévwy aite mpecBuTépwy Eva emioKoToy 
auvtots katacryoas (cf. 5, 8). 

2 “Nullum mihi occurrit exemplum »spatio trecentorum et quinquaginta annorum 
clerici catbolici ad haereticos transfugae post reversionem ad ecclesiam cum ordinum 
exercitio suscepti’ (Morinus de S. Ord. pars. iii. ex. v. 10. 2). Cf. Apost. Can. 62: 
peTavorcas ws Aaixds Sex@77w, and Cyprian Ep. lv. 11: ‘sic tamen admissus est 
Trofimus ut laicus communicet, non . . . quasi locum sacerdotii usurpet.’ Morinus, 
ic., deals with some instances advanced in the opposite sense, 


« 


and 
uncanonical 
ordinations 
as invalid. 
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even of lay communion. But after the middle of 
the fourth century we have plenty of instances in 
which Catholic clergy, who had become Arians, 
Nestorians, Pelagians, or heretics of whatever sort, 
were readmitted to their ‘order, always without 
reordination ;? and it is noticeable that St. Basil, 
though holding that the clergy who fall away from 
the Church lose the power of administering valid 
sacraments, still speaks of the ordination gift as a 
permanent endowment.§ 

On the other hand, it is quite certain that the 
early Church did not draw the clear line which in the 
West was drawn later on between the reality of the 
priesthood and its regular exercise. The deposed 
priest was really regarded as a layman.* And in the 
same way ordinations, which later would have been 
regarded as uncanonical, were in early days regarded 
as invalid. Morinus expresses the matter admirably 
by saying, ‘moraliter magis et civiliter de istis philo- 
sophati sunt.’ They thought of ordination, that is, 
in connexion with all its moral and social associa- 
tions, as part of the whole life of the Church; thus 
very naturally, ‘they did not regard the validity of 
the ordination as lying merely in the character of the 
act, but they took into account also the authority of 
the Church and questions of moral expediency.’ ® 


1 E.g. Can. Sardic. 1: ‘ut nec Jaicam habeat communionem.’ Cf. Cyprian 
Ep.iii.1: ‘ Evaristum de episcopo iam nec laicum remansisse.’ 

2 They are ‘certainly not ordained again,’ St. Augustin says (de Bapt. i. 1. [2}); cf. 
Hefele Conciliengesch. § 142. The Council of Ephesus allowed clerical converts from 
the Massalian or Euchite sect to remain among the clergy on condition of 
anathematizing their former errors. Morinus I.c. §§ 7, 8 f. collects other instances. 
The Council of Toledo in a.p. 633 (c. 28) gives the form for the restoration to their 
order of some clergy who had been unjustly deposed. They are to receive their lost 
orders, ‘gradus amissos recipere,’ before the altar by a renewed reception of the 
vestments or (in the case of subdeacons) instruments proper to their office—‘ea in 
reparationem sui recipiant, quae cum ordinarentur perceperant.’ This is not ‘re- 
ordination ’ technically, as Dr. Hatch calls it (Dict. Chr. Ant. ii. p. 1520). 

3 Ep. clxxxviii. can. 1: of yap mp@rot avaxwpycavres Tapa THY TaTépwy EXoV 
Tas xXelpotovias Kai bia THS emBecews THY XELpway a’TaY elyov To XdpioMa TO 
TWVEVLATLKOV. 

4 weravo0w Tod kAjpov is acommon phrase. Cf. Dict. Chr. Ant. ii. p. 1520. 

5 Morinus de S. Ord. parsiii. ex. v. cc. 9. 8, 11.2; cf. Bingham Ant. xvii. 2. 
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The word ‘valid’ meant to them what, according to 
more elaborated definitions, is expressed by both valid 
and canonical. How could they believe an act done in 
violation of the will of God to carry with it His rati- 
fication and be valid? So they reasoned,and soreason- 
ing they pronounced invalid (d«vpos, unratified) an 
ordination of which, in the West in later days, it would 
only have been said: fier? non debuit: factum valet. 
The great peril, however, of making the unworthi- Distinction 


between 
ness of the minister hinder the grace of the sacrament ‘canonical’ 

and ‘ valid’ 
soon became apparent, first in connexion with bap- slowly 


: : sos 
tism. Thus the council at Arles? decreed for the the West; 


2 dkvpos éotw 7 xepoOeoia, KaBarpetow, This is very frequent: cf. e.g. Can. 
Apost. 36; Antioch. 13, 22; Sardic. 15; Constantin. 4; Chalcedon. 6. A person 
who had thus received an ‘invalid’ ordination became disqualified for the canonical 
ministry, and the question of his reordination did not therefore often occur. But 
tbe Church, as we shall see, accepted the Donatist ordinations. And Arian ordination 
bad been, at least in some places, accepted. 

The Council of Nicaea (1) rejected the baptism of the disciples of Paul of Samosata 
(c. 19) on the ground, as Athanasius tells us, of their heresy—not owing to their 
use of a defective form (Bright, Notes on the Canens, p. 67). It therefore decreed 
also that those who had been amongst the Paulianist clergy and were yet considered 
fit for church orders should be first ‘baptized afresh and then ordained by the 
bishop of the catholic Church.’ The repudiation of their baptism carried with it a 
repudiation of their ordinations. 

(2) With reference to the Novatianist clergy (ot xa@apoi) the Council decreed Wore 
xEtpoGeToumevous avToVs pevery oVTWS ev TH KAjpw (c. 8). It has been disputed 
whether this means that they should be reordained, or receive the imposition of 
hands as a ceremony of reconciliation. The former interpretation seems perhaps of 
the two the more probable; see Bright, Notes, p. 25 f. But it is possible that the 
bishops of the council did not accurately distinguish between a fresh ordination and 
an act of reception by the Church which gave validity to an old one. They use 
the words peévey ev 7H KAnpw, and certainly the language does not suggest a new 
ordination, such as the Paulianists needed. So in the same way the clergy ordained 
by Meletius were allowed to retain their office (ripnv Kai Accrovpyiov) when they 
had been ‘confirmed by a more sacred ordination ’ (uvotixwtépa xetporovia BeBatw- 
6evras, ap. Soc. H. E.i.9); this certainly suggests the idea of an act giving validity 
to an old ordination, rather than a completely new ordination. (In a similar manner 
the penitential laying-on of hands is regarded as a recovery of the gift of confirma- 
tion, or identified with confirmation, Mason, Rel. of Bapt. to Conf. pp. 67, 101, 175, 
179.) Later western councils receive clergy ordained amongst the Gothic Arians by 
a similar laying-on of hands—‘ cum impositae manus benedictione’ (Council of Orleans 
A.D. 511, C. 10), ‘accepta denuo benedictione presbyteratus’ (Council of Saragossa, a.D. 
592, c. 1). In the context of the passage quoted above from Socrates there is a 
clear recognition by the historian in the case of Meletius himself of the distinction 
between being a bishop and being allowed to act as such. The council allowed him 
(he says) to retain the afta ras émcaxomys, but took away the éfovaia tod mparrew 
avrov TLva ws éwigKoToV. 

2c. 8 [9]: ‘Si perviderint [haereticum] in Patre et Filio et Spiritu sancto esse 
baptizatum, manus ei tantum imponatur ut accipiat Spiritum sanctum.’ c. 13 [14] 
decided that ordinations by ‘ traditor ’ bishops were valid. 
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West the validity of heretical baptisms. But the 
rigorism, which was always ready to ‘make a man 
an offender for a word’ and then repudiate his 
ministry, was still felt in the case of the Luciferians 
and Donatists to be a real danger. Accordingly 
Jerome and Augustin lead the way in extending 
the principle of the decision at Arles, so as to admit 
of the recognition of ordinations made by Arians, 
where the person so ordained gave satisfactory 
evidence of his orthodoxy, or again by Donatists, 
if their clergy would communicate again with the 
Church on her terms.} 

And this was not a mere economical arrangement 
in view of particular cases. It was based by St. 
Augustin on general principles which would apply 
in many directions—the principle, namely, that ‘the 
sacrament of ordination remains in those who are 
ordained ; and if from any fault a man be removed 
from his office, yet he will not be without the Lord’s 


+ This is the point of Jerome’s argument against Lucifer. He has a beautiful 
passage on the rarity of perfect faith, and the necessity therefore of recognising 
that imperfect faith is no obstacle to God’s Spirit being administered ; ‘fides, quae 
etiam apud eos qui bene credunt difficile perfecta invenitur’ (adv. Luctfer. 15). 
He also presses the principle involved in the recognition of heretical baptism : 
“eadem ratione episcopum ab Arianis recipio qua tu recipis baptizatum’ (1b. 14). 
He does not, however, commit himself as Augustin does. 

Augustin carries out the argument with great vigour, using in part and developing 
Jerome’s material, in his anti-Donatist writings. The question (he contends) what 
a man believes who receives or administers the sacrament of baptism is of great 
importance for his own salvation, but is wholly immaterial for its effect on the 
sacrament—‘ad quaestionem sacramenti’ (de Bapt. iii. 14 [19]). Sacraments 
ministered by heretics are valid, but their benefits are suspended till those who 
receive them come over to church unity (de Bapt. vii. 54 [103]; c. Epist. Parmen. 
ii. 13 [29]). This is as true of ordination as of baptism; as ordained men, if they 
secede and return to the Church, ‘ are certainly not ordained again, but either again 
exercise their former ministry, or if they do not exercise it at any rate zetain the 
sacrantent of their ordination,’ so also ‘ we do not dare to repudiate God’s sacraments 
even when administered in schism’ (de Bapt. i. 1 [2]). So, with great clearness, 
c. Epist. Parmen. ii. 13 [28]: ‘nulla ostenditur causa cur ille, qui ipsum baptismum 
amittere non potest, ius dandi possit amittere : utrumque enim sacramentum est, et 
quadam consecratione utrumque homini datur, illud cum baptizatur, istud cum 
ordinatur, ideoque in catholica utrumque non licet iterari. Nam si quando ex ipsa 
parte venientes etiam praepositi bono pacis, correcto schismatis errore, suscepti sunt, 
etiam si visum est opus esse ut eacem officia gererent quae gerebant, non sunt rursus 
ordinati: sed sicut baptismus in eis, ita ordinatio mansit integra: quia in praecisione 
fuerat vitium quod unitatis pace correcturn est, non in sacramentis, quae ubicumque, 
Sunt ipsa sunt,’ 
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sacrament once imposed, though remaining now only 
to condemn him’;! and the associated principle, 
transferred from baptism to ordination, that schism 
and heresy do indeed destroy the spiritual value of 
sacraments, but not their reality. This latter prin- 
ciple was not indeed generally admitted in the 
East,? nor was it quickly worked out to its results 
in the West. Still it took root. Leo the Great, for 
example, pronounces that some uncanonically conse- 
crated bishops are xo bishops at all> but ‘ pseudo- 
episcopi.. But then he goes on to intimate that, 
where their ordinations—otherwise ‘ vain ’—were 
allowed by the canonical bishop, they could be 
accepted as ‘valid, showing clearly that, though he 
did not regard consecration with the proper form 
as absolutely valid by itself apart from canonical 
conditions, he yet did regard it as valid in such 
sense as that church recognition, subsequently given, 
might impart to it a retrospective validity. 

In this uncertain and ambiguous position the 
matter long remained. ‘What is it,’ says Morinus, 
‘to track the controversy [on the validity of heretical 
or schismatical or simoniacal ordinations] but to 
exhibit bishops against bishops, councils against 


1 de Bono Coniugali 24 [32]: ‘Quemadmodum si fiat ordinatio cleri ad plebem 
congregandam, etiamsi plebis congregatio non subsequatur, manet tamen in illis 
ordinatis sacramentum ordinationis: et si aliqua culpa quisquam ab officio re- 
moveatur, sacramento Domini semel imposito non carebit, quamvis ad iudicium 
permanente.’ 

2 Not,e.g., by St. Basil. In Ep. clxxxviii. he does not admit the principle of 
the validity of baptism by sects who are in fundamental heresy on the doctrine of 
God: nor quite thoroughly as regards the Novatians and Encratites, though some 
of their ordinations had been allowed. He seems to regard it as a matter depending 
on the Church's judgment in any case: and so eastern writers subsequently. 

2 Ep. clxvii. ad Rusticum ing. 1: ‘ Nulla retio sinit ut inter episcopos habeantur 
qui nec a clericis sunt electi nec a plebibus sunt expetiti nec a provincialibus epi- 
scopis cum metropolitani iudicio consecrati. Unde, cum saepe quaestio de male 
accepto honore nascatur, quis ambigat nequaquam istis esse tribuendum, quod non 
docetur fuisse collatum ? Si qui autem clerici ab istis pseudoepiscopis in eis ecclesiis 
ordinati sunt, qui ad proprios episcopos pertinebant, et ordinatio eorum consensu 
et iudicio praesidentium facta est, potest rata haberi, ita ut in ipsis ecclesiis per- 
severent: aliter autem vana habenda est creatio, quae nec loco fundata est nec 
auctore munita.’ 


M 
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councils, pontiffs against pontiffs, waging a Cad- 
meian war?’! The Eastern Church has, in fact, 
never got beyond the position that the Church has 
the power to ratify in any particular case, or set of 
cases, ordinations which in the West would be called 
per se valid but uncanonical.? 

It can hardly be a subject for regret that the 
Church should have exhibited considerable unwilling- 
ness in isolating the consideration of the validity of 
ordination from its context in the whole question of 
what constitutes a right relation to the Church. It 
cannot, however, be denied that the analogy of all 
sacramental grace forced the Church to distinguish 
between the gift that is in the man by the laying-on 
of hands and its reverent or obedient exercise. It 
must also be borne in mind, especially from the 
point of view of our present argument, that whatever 
hesitation was felt in accepting and formulating this 
principle was due to the high regard in which 
the ordination gift was held—not to any dis- 
paragement of it: so that there was at no time 
any hesitation in recognising the indelibility of 
orders, when imparted and exercised in obedience to 
the Church. , 

V. It will be noticed that whereas the conception 
of the Christian ministry and pastorate of souls dates 
back behind our present period into the immemorial 
past, it is only at the beginning of our period that 
the title of the Priesthood begins to be applied to it. 
Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria do not speak 
of the Christian ministers as priests, while Tertullian 
and Origen do, so that it is only quite at the end of 


4 de S. Ord. pars iii. ex. v. 8. 1. See further on the whole subject the exhaustive 
discussion by Saltet Réordinations (Paris, Lecofire, 1907). 

2 Morinus pars iii. ex. v. 11. 4: ‘His cum praecedentibus comparatis, colligitur 
Ecclesiam Orientalem varie pro variis temporibus haereticos admisisse. 
Constat enim quibusdam temporibus, praesertim nascente haeresi, ut via planior ad 
reditum iis sterneretur, certorum haereticorum ordinationes admisisse ; aliis vero eas 
infirmas et irritas declarasse et iterasse.’ 
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the second century that sacerdotal terms begin to be 
regularly 1 applied to the clergy. 

The question arises: Does this change of language 
represent a change of ideas, or merely a readjustment 
of terms in view of changed circumstances? We 
cannot argue always or absolutely from a gradual 
change in language to a change in ideas. For Reasons for 
instance, we have every reason for supposing that abstinence. 
the first Christians believed in the Divine Sonship 
of Christ. A Christian of the first century, with the 
teaching of the Apostles in his mind, would, we 
feel no doubt, have sided unambiguously with St. 
Athanasius and not with Arius ; and that not because 
Athanasius would have persuaded him to give any 
new honour to Christ, but because he would, when 
he understood the controversy, have seen what his 
old faith implied: that it was indeed the teaching of 
St. John and St. Paul about Christ that He was 
‘God of God, very God of very God.’ But, on the 
other hand, this faith of the Church could not be 
expressed so unreservedly in the first age as in later 
times. ‘Jesus is very God’ was not the first truth to 
put before a Jew, but ‘ Jesus is the Christ’; this is the 
substance of the first apostolic preaching as recorded 
in the Acts—the Messianic authority of Christ, not 
His divine nature. So again ‘Jesus is the Son of 
God’ was not the first truth to preach to the heathen 
with their polytheism and mythology, lest they 
should only too easily incorporate Him into their 
Pantheon: the basis of monotheism must be firmly 
laid before the Divine Sonship of Christ can be 
securely preached.2, There is then a change of 
terminology which means a change of circumstances 


1 Dr. Lightfoot, Dissertation p. 254, thinks Polycrates’ description of St. John as 
‘a priest wearing the mitre—méradov’ (ap. Euseb. H. E. v. 24. 3) is perhaps the first 
instance of sacerdotal language being applied to the Christian ministry. But we have 
the expression in the Didache xiii. 3: ‘ they are your high priests.’ For the Church 
Order of Hippolytus see p. 133. 

2 See St. Paul’s first preaching to heathen, Acts xiv. 14-17 and xvii, 22-31. 
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rather than of ideas. To take another instance from 
the records of the language of the early Church. 
The early apologists believed in a Christian sacrifice 
in the Eucharist; if the sense in which they did so 
may be discussed, the fact is undoubted. But Justin 
Martyr, who expresses his appreciation of the 
eucharistic sacrifice to Trypho the Jew, denies to the 
heathen emperor that God needs material oblations.!. 
Athenagoras makes the same denial, and then puts 
in parenthetically—as it were under his breath— 
‘and yet we must offer a bloodless sacrifice and 
bring before God the spiritual service”? The 
Christian in fact had, or had not, a sacrifice accord- 
ing as the term was used in one sense or in another. 

The same seems to have been true of the priest- 
hood. ‘It would only have caused confusion, Mr. 
Simcox justly says,? ‘when “a great company of the 
priests was obedient to the faith,” to have said that 
St. Barnabas was a priest, when he was in fact a 
Levite. The term ‘priest’ indeed carried with it 
many associations, Jewish and pagan, which did not 
belong to Christianity. Outside the Epistle to the 
Hebrews Christ is not termed a priest, and even 
there it is said: ‘if He were on earth, He would not 
be a priest at all, seeing there are those who offer 
the gifts according to the law.’* So, too, it is 
conceivable that a Christian missionary of our own 
day might find it necessary, amidst the associations 
of a pagan priesthood, to emphasize by the avoid- 
ance of the term ‘priest’ the points of difference in 
the Christian ministry : just as it would have been 
wiser at times to have produced a monotheistic 
atmosphere as a preparation for preaching the 
divinity of Christ. 

1 Dial.c. Tryph. 117 (cf. 22); Apol.i. 10. 

2 Legat. 13: kairor mpoopepery S€ov avaiwaxrov Ovoiay Kat THY AoyLKHY MpowayeLy 


Aarpeiav. 3 Early Church History p. 59. 
* Hebr. viii. 4 (R.V.). 
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But when once the Christian atmosphere has been 
cleared,— when once the unique high-priesthood of 
Christ is realized and the communication of that 
priesthood to the Church,—it becomes natural to 
apply the term ‘priest’ to the divinely ordained 
ministers of this priestly congregation. As this 
special application has been shown in the last chapter 
(pp. 70-80) to involve no loss of the general concep- 
tion of the ‘high-priestly race,’ so also it carries with 
it no change of ideas about the ministry. The 
‘bishops’ whom Clement of Rome describes as 
‘offering the gifts’ in the spiritual temple of the 
Church, under Christ ‘the high-priest of our obla- 
tions, may as well as not be called priests. Hip- 
polytus expresses by the term ‘the high-priesthood ’ 
exactly the same idea of the episcopate as is 
expressed by Irenaeus without its use Ignatius, 
who does not call the Christian officers priests, 
emphasizes their authority more than Origen, who 
uses the term freely, and not less than Cyprian. 
There is an overstrained expression of sacerdotal 
authority in the Ajpostolical Constitutions, as well as 
in its source, the third-century Didascalia,? but this 
comes from a slight hardening of Ignatius’ teaching 
and is in no apparent connexion with the change in 
terms. On the other hand, the Fathers are not, 
generally speaking, chargeable with a false concep- 

+ See App. Note G. It is important to notice the triple derivation of sacerdotal 
language. Thereis (1) the idea of the high-priesthood of Truth. Theterm high-priest 
is applied thus to the prophet (Didache xiii. 3), or to the bishop as sitting in the 
chair of the prophetic teacher (Hippolyt. Ref. Omn. Haer. prooem. [p. 348 infra] and 
the Clementines). There is (2) the idea of the high-priesthood of Sacrifice realized 
in the Church through the mediation of Christ. This is the idea of priesthood in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, in Clement of Rome, in Justin Martyr, in Irenaeus ; 
and the term priest came to be applied in this sense to the bishop or presbyter as 
to him ‘ who offers the gifts.’ It is noticeable that the unity of prophecy and priest- 
hood underlies the use of the sacerdotal term Accrovpyety 7@ Kupiw of the prophets 
in Acts xiii. 2, There is (3) the idea of the Power of the Keys—the authority to bind 
and loose in the Christian society—belonging to the bishop alone, as in the Church 
Ordey of Hippolytus (see p. 133), or to the bishop with the presbyters, as it is empha- 


sized in the Clementines. 
3 See passages quoted in the notes to pp. 139, 140 supra, 


VI. The 
powers of 
the ministry 
“exclusive.” 
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tion of the priestly office ; but (as these pages will 
have shown) in the old offices of ordination, in the 
writings on the pastoral charge, and in the early 
canons, the idea is kept in due proportion and 
harmony with the whole of church life and spiritual 
truth. If the Church is a high-priestly race, and if 
in the Church there is a ministry of divine authority 
both in the communication of God’s gifts to man 
and in the offering of man’s gifts to God, that 
ministry can quite legitimately be called a priest- 
hood.? 

VI. We may claim now to have fairly substantiated 
the five fundamental positions which were pro- 
pounded at the opening of this chapter. It is still 
however necessary, in order to make our case com- 
plete, to refer to the excluszve character attributed to 
the powers of the ministry, and attributed to them, 
as far as the evidence goes, from the first. 

A positive claim is in a certain sense necessarily 
also exclusive ; the position involves a negation. ‘I 
am empowered by ordination to minister’ implies 
that ‘you who have no such ordination have no such 
power. The church ministry made, then, an exclu- 
sive claim. This, of course, needs qualification ; 
however much the office of teaching or baptizing 
was kept under the bishop’s control and practically 
confined to the clergy, still lay baptism was generally 
regarded, at any rate from the end of the second 


1 Dr. R. C. Moberly in his Ainistertal Priesthood (Murray, 1897) did the Church 
an immense service by at the same time vindicating the institution of the priestly 
ministry in the Church and also insisting on a right conception of it. In particular 
he insisted that the authority to offer the eucharistic sacrifice does not admit of being 
isolated from the other (pastoral) functions of the ministry, and represented as 
substantially constituting priesthood—as was done in the later Roman tradition— 
without moral or intellectual disaster. The Christian priest is the Christian pastor. 
And Dr. Sanday wrote with,reference to the book: ‘When the doctrine of a 
“sacrificing Priesthood”’ is presented in this way, I confess that I do not see why 
any of us should quarrel with it. 1 do not think that we do quarrel withit. If that 
sainted bishop [Lightfoot] . . . who brought out the stores of his learning to combat 
what is commonly known as “‘ sacerdotalism ”’ could arise and be questioned, and 
have this theory of ‘‘ Ministerial Priesthood ” set before him, I fully believe that he 
would not condemn but welcome it.’—Conception of Priesthood (Longmans, 1898) p.92. 


\ 
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century onwards, as valid and allowable in circum- 
stances of necessity, while lay teaching also was 
from time to time permitted.2. Ambrosiaster tells us 
that there was at first greater freedom in this 
respect : all used to teach and all to baptize.* But, 
though this be admitted, it is still true to say that 
certain functions have been regarded as confined to 
certain church officers, in such sense that others 
cannot validly perform them. Thus St. Jerome 
writes : ‘Since Hilary has withdrawn from the 
Church, being nothing but a deacon—a world in 
himself as he imagines—he can neither consecrate 
a eucharist (for he has neither bishops nor presby- 
ters) nor without a eucharist hand on baptism ; 
and when the individual is dead, his sect is gone 
with him; for, as a deacon, he could ordain no 
clergyman after him. And that is no Church which 
has no priests’ 4+ Again, the eighteenth canon of 
Nicaea distinguishes between the deacons ‘who have 
not the authority to offer’ and the presbyters who have. 

This, of course, represents the common doctrine ; 
only a priest can offer or consecrate the Eucharist, 
as only a bishop can ordain. But it is sometimes 
urged that this is a later conception in the Church: 


1 Cf. e.g. Tertull. de Bapt. 17 ; Council of Elvira, c. 38. Jerome (adv. Lucifer. 9) 
says: ‘Inde venit, ut sine chrismate et episcopi iussione neque presbyter neque 
diaconus ius habeant baptizandi. Quod frequenter, si tamen necessitas cogit, 
scimus etiam licere laicis.’ 

2 Apost. Const. viii. 32.17: 0 di8donwy, ci nai Aaikads ety, Eurerpos 5é TOD Adyou Kai 
tov Tp6Tov geuvds, didacké7w: the substance of the prescription comes from the 
Church Order of Hippolytus (the Latin is here defective, but the Ethiopic runs as 
follows), ‘ after the prayer, when the teacher has laid his hand upon the catechumen, 
he shall pray and dismiss them ; and ifit was...a layman who teaches, he shall do 
likewise.’ See note (31) in Migne Patrol. Gracc. i. col. 1132. 

3 See the passage quoted in Note F, p. 335. 

4 Jerome adv. Lucif.21. ‘He cannot without a eucharist hand on baptism,’ be- 
cause ‘ baptism ’ is used to include confirmation, and the chrism for confirmation was 
consecrated by the bishop in the course of the eucharistic service. So St. Cyprian 
specially connects the chrism with the eucharist and the altar, Ep. Ixx. 2: ‘Ungi 
quoque necesse est eum qui baptizatus est, ut accepto chrismate id est unctione esse 
unctus Dei et habere in se gratiam Christi possit. Porro autem eucharistia est unde 
baptizati unguuntur oleum in altari sanctificatum. Sanctificare autem non potuit 
olei creaturam qui nec altare habuit nec ecclesiam.’ See on both passages Mason 
Relation of Confirmation to Baptism pp. 68, 168. 
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earlier, as in Ignatius and Clement, you have the 
conception of the authority of the ministry strongly 
developed, but without this ‘ sacerdotal exclusiveness.’ 
‘Let that be esteemed a valid Eucharist, Ignatius 
says, ‘which is celebrated under the bishop or his 
delegate; . . . it is not lawful, apart from the bishop, 
to baptize or celebrate a love-feast ’’:1 but here, it is 
urged, the idea is simply that a sacrament must be 
duly authorized; and this would be quite compatible 
with the validity of a lay Eucharist, if only the 
layman had authority given him to celebrate it. 
It was a question of order—not of exclusive grace. 


Therightsorf Now it is perfectly true that in the first age the 


the ministry 


@ matter of 
order, 


but also of 
special 
‘charisma.’ 


dominant idea was that of Church order? The 
priesthood was not, as much as in later days, regarded 
as an endowment of the individual. There was not 
the same distinction drawn between what was valid 
and what was canonical. On this point enough has 
already been said. But it is obvious that the 
conception of church order is capable of embracing 
what is included in both the terms ‘canonical’ and 
‘valid.’ Thus the language of Ignatius about the 
Eucharist is capable of covering the position that 
only a presbyter can have the bishop’s licence to 
consecrate, even if it also covers the position that a 
presbyter’s celebration, apart from episcopal authority, 
would lack validity. And we certainly find that 
Clement assigns the ‘offering of the gifts’ to the 
episcopal (or presbyteral) office, and speaks of each 
order as having its own limited functions in the 
celebration of the Eucharist by divine appointment.® 


1 ad Smyrn. 8; see, however, further, in chap. vi. pp. 258-271, for Ignatius’ whole 
conception. 

® Cf. Tertull.de Bapt.17: ‘Dandi quidem [baptismum] habet ius summus sacerdos, 
qui est episcopus: dehinc presbyteri et diaconi, non tamen sine episcopi auctoritate, 
propter ecclesiae honorem, quo salvo salva pax est.’ Cf. Jerome, in note? on p. 159: 
and [Ambrose] de Sacramentis iii. 1. 4: ‘exordium ministerii a summo est sacerdote.’ 

2 ad. Cor. 41; exacros dpar, adeddoi, ev TE idly Taypware evxaptoTeitw Bedi ev 
ayaby ovvedioce Urdpxwv, py TapeKPaivwey Toy wptopévoy THS AEcTOUpyias aUTOD 
xavova, ev ocuvoTntt, But see further in chap. vi. pp. 279, 283. 

f 
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Again, when we go further back, we find in the 
Acts the idea of exclusive function: for, though 
nothing is said about the Eucharist in particular, 
only the apostle, or perhaps also the prophet, can 
lay on hands to give the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
And so, in special connexion with ordination, St. 
Paul speaks of Timothy as empowered by a gift of 
grace given to him as an individual by the laying- 
on of hands, and presumably conveyed by him to 
those on whom he is directed to lay hands after 
the apostolic pattern. It does not in the least follow 
that, because Ignatius and Clement press the idea of 
divine order, they ignore the reality of ordination 
grace, which as positive is also exclusive. It is, of 
course, a fact that there is much more early evidence 
for the general position that no ministry was ac- 
knowledged in the Church which was not performed 
in accordance with church order, and for the principle 
of special positive powers conveyed to individuals by 
ordination, than there is for the particular limitation 
to presbyters of the celebration of the Eucharist: but 
it is a false supposition (considering the traditional 
character of the Church) that an institution or limitation 
only began to exist when we happen first to hear of it. 
Have we, then, any reason to believe that a 
layman would in any age have been allowed to 
celebrate the Eucharist even in case of necessity ? 
2 *It is certainly a mistake to suppose that an institution in the Church had its 
earliest origin at that period when first we come to hear of it. Many errors in in- 
vestigations in the department of Church history arise from identifying the time 
of the origin of an institution with the time at which we happen to come across it’: 


Harnackin Expositor, May 1887, p. 321. It must have been a surprise to many people 
to find in the Didache the observance of the Wednesday and Friday fasts and of trine 
affusion. 

2 When Clement of Alexandria says of the Christian: éomépas S¢ avavavoacbar 
KaOjcce wera Thy EoTiagty Kal peTa THY emt Tals awoAavceoty evxaptotiay (Paed. ii. 
10. 96), he is referring to the ‘grace’ forthe supper. Evyaptorety long continued to 
be used for ‘saying grace’ in the church of Alexandria: cf. pseudo-Athan. de Virgin. 
12: éeOce Tov prov gov ebyapioTncaca TH Oe@ emi rHS Tparégns cov (and so three 
timesinc. 13). Dr. Bigg’s suggestion of a domestic ‘ Eucharist’ with only the head 
of the house to celebrate it (B. L. p. 103 n.? [ed. 2, p. 138 n.1]) seems, therefore 
gratuitous, and is not borne out by the words of Clement, 
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Tertullian’s Yes, it is at once answered: Tertullian says so. It 


view to the 
contrary 


is in a Montanist treatise, where he is arguing, in the 
severe spirit of that body, against the lawfulness of 
second marriages. His opponent is supposed to 
urge that they are forbidden only to priests. 


‘Vain,’ replies Tertullian, ‘shall we be if we think that what is not 
lawful for priests is lawful for laics. Are not even we laics priests? 
(Rev. 1. 6 quoted.) Itis the authority of the Church which makes a 
difference between the order and the people. . . . Thus, where there 
is no bench of clergy, you ofr and baptize and are priest alone for 
yourself. Nay, where three are, there is a Church, although they be 
laics. . . . Therefore, if you have the rights of a priest in your person 
when it is necessary, it behoves you to have likewise the discipline of 
a priest when it is necessary to use his right. If you are a digamist, 
can you baptize? can you offer? How much more capital a crime is it 
for the digamist laic to act for the priest, when the priest himself, if 
he turn digamist, is deprived of the power of acting as priest ?’! 


Tertullian is here. confessedly speaking about 
abnormal cases, and in this same treatise he speaks 
of a man offering the eucharist under usual circum- 
stances for his wife or wives departed by the hands 
of the priest—per sacerdotem.* He is in fact enun- 
ciating here the principle which seems to him to be 
involved in the right, admitted by himself and his 
contemporaries, of a layman in extreme cases— 
though only in extreme cases—to baptize. It was 
common ground, then and for long afterwards, that 
the bishop’s authority was normally necessary for the 
ministration of all sacraments, even that of baptism: 


1 de Exhort. Cast. 7: ‘ Vani erimus, si putaverimus quod sacerdotibus non liceat 
laicis licere. Nonne et laici sacerdotes sumus? Scriptum est: Regnum quoque nos 
et sacerdotes Deo et Patrisuofecit. Differentiam inter ordinem et plebem constituit 
ecclesiae auctoritas et honor per ordinis consessum sanctificatus. Adeo ubi ecclesi- 
astici ordinis non est consessus, et offers et tinguis et sacerdos es tibi solus. Sed ubi 
tres, ecclesia est, licet laici. Unusquisque enim sua fide vivit, nec est personarum 
acceptio apud Deum: quoniam non auditores legis justificabuntur a Domino, sed 
factores, secundum quod et apostolus dicit. Igitur si habesius sacerdotisin temetipso 
ubi necesse est, habeas oportet etiam disciplinam sacerdotis, ubi necesse sit habere ius 
sacerdotis. Digamus tinguis? digamus offers? quanto magis laico digamo capitale 
est agere pro sacerdote, cum ipsi sacerdoti digamo auferatur agere sacerdotem?’ 

2 ib, 11: ‘ Offeres pro duabus et commendabis illas duas per sacerdotem de mono- 
gamia ordinatum ? 
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where the bishop did not baptize himself, he com- 
missioned individual members of his clergy to act 
for him. On what basis of principle, then, was lay 
baptism defensible? Tertullian answers, on the 
principle of the inherent priesthood of all the Chris- 
tian faithful, which, in case of real necessity, super- 
sedes the limitations imposed by the differentiation 
of functions within the Church, and enables a layman 
to do what, normally and properly, only the official 
priesthood could do. And in theory, he would say, 
this is as true of the eucharist as of baptism. But in 
practice of course cases of real necessity might and 
did arise in respect of the one sacrament, while they 
could hardly arise in respect of the other. We are 
not to suppose, therefore, that Tertullian, even as a 
Montanist, contemplated the actual offering of the 
eucharist by a layman.? 

At the same time there is no doubt about his 
theoretical claim ; and if this passage could be fairly 
quoted as evidence of the mind of the Church at the 
time, it would go at least to show that, while the 
right of the layman to baptize, in cases of necessity, 
was rather grudgingly conceded, there was no sharp 
line yet drawn in respect of his powers between 
baptism and the eucharist. But though we grant 
this, it is, on the other hand, certainly not the case 
that this passage can be fairly quoted as illustrating 
the mind of the Church at all. Tertullian, in fact, is follows from 


oe : . his Montan- 
writing as a Montanist ;* that is, as one of a body ist position. 


1 It needs to be remembered that, on all showing, a private Christian of Tertul- 
lian’s day could receive the sacrament at home, Ad uxorem ii. 5. Thus he could 
‘play the priest for himeelf,’ at least by giving himself the sacrament. It is not 
impossible that Tertullian has nothing more than this behind his argument. As 
indeed such a custom seems to remove all excuse for any further concession to the 
laity. 

2 There is no doubt about this, for a prophecy of Prisca is quoted (de Exh. Cast. 
ro): ‘Item per sanctam prophetidern Priscam ita evangelizatur, quod sanctus 
minister sanctimoniam noverit ministrare. Purificantia enim concordat, ait, et 
visiones vident et ponentes faciem deorsum etiam voces audiunt manifestas, tam 
salutares quam et occultas.’ There can be little doubt that these words belong to 
the true text (so Bonwetsch Montanismus p. 198). 
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which was setting itself against the Church, as in 
other respects, so also in reference to the authority 
of the episcopal ministry! He had himself, before 
he became a Montanist, adopted a different tone. 
He had made carelessness about sacerdotal distinc- 
tions the very characteristic of heretical bodies. 


‘Their ordinations are heedless, capricious, changeable. At one 
time they put novices in office ; at another, men involved in secular 
employment ; at another, men who have apostatized from us. ... And 
so it comes about that one man is a bishop with them to-day, another 
to-morrow ; to-day a man is a deacon, and to-morrow a reader ; to-day 
a presbyter, and to-morrow a layman ; for they zpose even on laymen 
the functions of the priesthood.’ 


The zone here is undoubtedly different. Again, in 
another treatise, he makes it part of the unwritten 
but authoritative tradition of the Church, that only 
the ‘ presidents’—that is, at most the bishop and 
presbyters—should administer the eucharist.2 The 
statement, then, that Tertullian makes as to the 
power of the layman ‘to offer,’ in cases of necessity, 
can no more be admitted as evidence of what the 
Church would have granted, than similar appeals 
made by Waldensians or Wesleyans of later days. 


1 Tertullian speaks of course as if his opponent would grant his position: he 
assumes that no logical distinction can be drawn between the theoretical right of the 
layman in the two cases. But Tertullian, though he is a very powerful, is not a fair 
arguer, and it cannot be in the least concluded that, when Tertullian uses or implies 
a ‘ Nonne,’ his opponent would have answered ‘ Yes.’ 

* de Praescy.41. For the Latin, see p. 108 n.*. 

» de Corona 3, 4: ‘Eucharistiae sacramentum, et in tempore victus et omnibus 

mandatum a Domino, etiam antelucanis coetibus nec de aliorum manu quam 
praesidentium sumimus.’ He then proceeds to argue on the authority of the 
Church traditions, and on their claim to obedience; ‘harum et aliarum eiusmodi 
disciplinarum si legem expostules scripturarum, nullam invenies: traditio tibi 
praetendetur auctrix, consuetudo confirmatrix, et fides observatrix. 
Rationem traditioni et consuetudini et fidei patrocinaturam aut ipse perspicies aut ab 
aliquo qui perspexerit disces: interim nonnullam esse credes, cui debeatur 
obsequium.’ Thus he makes this limitation of the distribution of the eucharistic 
sacrament to the clergy one of many immemorial traditions of the Church ; and he 
speaks of the authoritativeness of church customs in a tone so different to what is to 
be quoted (p. 193 n.*) from the de Virginibus Velandis that, though the de Corona 
has some of the Montanist rigorism about it and dates not before the end of the 
second century, it cannot belong to his latest and most Montanist period. The 
nearly contemporary Church Order of Hippolytus expressly excludes the layman 
from making the benediction even over the love-feast, ‘laicus benedictionem facere 
non potest.’ 
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It is, however, necessary to explain a little more Character- 
fully the position of the Montanists, and that especi- oe 
ally in order to refute the notion that, in their claim yen 
to dispense with the church ministry, they repre- 
sented in any way an older and fast vanishing 
‘freedom of the spirit.’ ! 

Montanism, then, as represented by Tertullian, ()rigorism 
had two chief characteristics. First, it was a move- 
ment characterized by an intense ascetic rigorism. 
Tertullian, who had deplored, but not corrected, his 
own impatience—that is what gives such pathos to 
his treatise de Patzientea—was drawn into its ranks, 
as men of impatient, undisciplined zeal have been 
drawn in every age into puritan parties or sects. In 
this spirit, it was opposed to the laxer or more merciful 
tendencies of the authorities of the Roman Church 
of that day.2 ‘I hear,’ says Tertullian with bitter 
scorn,? ‘that an edict has been issued, and that a 
peremptory one. That “pontifex maximus,” that 
bishop of bishops,+ decrees: I forgive the sins of 
adultery and fornication to those who have per- 
formed penance.’ This readiness to grant absolution 
for even the worst sins the Montanists intensely 
resented. Further, the Montanist discipline involved 
special fasts and special restrictions on marriage and 
other ascetic rules—for laity, no less than for clergy 
—which find in Tertullian a vigorous advocate, and 


1 ‘The fact of the existence of Montanism,’ Dr. Hatch says (B. L.? p. 125), 
‘strongly confirms the general inferences which are drawn from other evidence, 
that Church officers were originally regarded as existing for the good government 
of the community and for the general management of its affairs . . . that the func- 
tions which the officers performed were such as, apart from the question of order, 
might be performed by any member of the community.’ On the Montanist move- 
ment generally, see App. Note H.: the treatment in the text is confined to the single 
issue whether or no Montanism in the sphere of church organization stood for a 
traditional liberty or no. 

2 The view of the policy of the Roman Church which Mr. Pater gives in Marius 
the Epicurean is so far justified by the number of reactionary movements which 
history connects with the names of Tertullian, Hippolytus, and Novatian. 

3 de Pudic.1. 

4 The first title no doubt implies the paganism of the proceedings, and the second 
their arbitrariness, in Tertullian’s judgment. 
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which enable him to heap contempt on the more 
ordinary standards of living which were reckoned 
sufficient among churchmen or ‘ natural men,’ as the 
Montanists called them. 

(2) belief in The second characteristic of western Montanism, 

prophets’ Which it had derived from its Phrygian parentage, 
was a belief in the ‘ new prophets.’ There had been 
in the persons of the first Montanist prophets a new 
outpouring of the prophetic spirit. They had been 
the subjects of a new and absolute inspiration ; and 
still (though they were gone) the Montanist society 
had brethren with ‘the gift of revelations,’ who saw 
visions and had adcess to divine truth denied to 

and conse- Common men. Men who believe themselves inspired 


quent dis- . 
parazenent naturally tend to despise mere church officers who 


ea make no such claim. And, besides, the church 
officers in the East first, and later in the West, had 
judged and repudiated this claim to inspiration. The 
Church of the ‘natural men’ had, according to the 
Montanists, rejected the Spirit It will not there- 
fore at all surprise us that the Montanists should 
have regarded their inspired prophets as organs of 
spiritual power, in the possession of whom they were 
enabled to despise the bishops with their official 
claims. The Church never expressed any opinion 
on the rights which could be recognised in genuine 
prophets, but she denied that these men were 
prophets of God at all. Hence the tone of antagon- 
ism. Tertullian is still speaking of the episcopal 
edict. ‘You say,’ he argues,” ‘that the Church has 
the power of forgiving sins. This truth I, more than 
you, at once acknowledge and set in its right relation— 
I, who have the Paraclete Himself in the person of the 
new prophets saying “the Church can forgive the sin, 


2 See Tertull. adv. Prax. 1 and App. Note H, p. 350. 

» de Pudic. 21: ‘Sed habet, inquis, potestatem ecclesia delicta donandi. Hoc 
ego magis et agnosco et dispono, qui ipsum Paracletum in prophetis novis habeo 
dicentem : Potest ecclesia donare delictum, sed non faciam, ne et alia delinquant.’ 
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but I will not do it lest they commit others withal.”’ 
The claim to the power of absolution in the Church 
was based on our Lord’s promise to St. Peter, and Ter- 
tullian proceeds to examine the promise and declares 
that it was given to St. Peter only as an individual. 
The promised power, therefore, of binding and loosing 
has nothing to do with those who claim to inherit it. 


“Now, then, what has this power to do with the Church, with your 
Church forsooth, mere natural man? For, in accordance with the 
person of Peter, it is to sfzvztwal men that this power will belong,— 
either to an apostle, or else to a prophet. For the Church is properly 
and principally the Spirit Himself, in whom is the Trinity of the One 
Godhead—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The Spirit combines that 
Church which the Lord made to consist in three persons. And thus, 
from that time forward, any number of persons, who may have com- 
bined together on this faith, is accounted ‘‘a Church” from the author 
and consecrator of the Church. And, accordingly, the Church, it is 
true, will forgive sins ; but it will be the Church of the Spirit by means 
of the spiritual man ; not the Church which consists of a number of 
bishops.’? 


It will now be seen that Tertullian’s argument about 
three constituting a Church,in the passage which came 
first under discussion (p. 186), is in direct connexion 
with the argument of this last passage. The ‘ anti- 
sacerdotal’ tone of it is quite manifest—or rather, 
what is manifest is that it substitutes a priesthood 
of supposed inspiration for the priesthood of an 
ordained and official ministry. It sets the Church 
of the Spirit against the Church of the bishops. 

So far, then, Montanism gives us good evidence 
as to the temper of the Church when she rejected 
that movement in the second century. But is it, 
then, the case that Montanism represented the older 

+ ib. ‘Quid nunc et ad ecclesiam, et quidem tuam, psychice? Secundum enim 
Petri personam spiritalibus potestas ista conveniet, aut apostoloaut prophetae. Nam 
et ipsa ecclesia proprie et principaliter ipse est Spiritus, in quo est trinitas unius divini- 
talis, Pater et Filius et Spiritussanctus. Illam ecclesiam congregat, quam Dominus 
in tribus posuit. Atque ita exinde etiam numerus omnis, qui in hanc fidem con- 


spiraverint, ecclesia ab auctore et consecratore censetur. Et ideo ecclesia quidem 
delicta donabit : sed ecclesia Spiritus per spiritalem hominem, non ecclesia numerus 


episcoporum.’ 


Montanisin 
in discipline 
emphatically 
not conser- 
vative. 
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mind of the Church—an older ‘freedom of prophesy- 
ing’?1 Not in the least. The Church never in fact 
committed herself at all to any position with refer- 
ence to the rights and powers which would be allowed 
to those whose real inspiration she could recognise. 
She did not admit Montanist inspiration and then 
deny that it had accompanying rights ; she simply 
denied that it was inspiration. Towards prophecy 
she was taking up no new line whatever. And the 
more closely we look at Montanism, whether in its 
origin or in its development, the less inclined shall 
we be to attribute to Montanism conservative or 
retrospective tendencies. ‘It was the element of 
coriservatism in it, it has been said by one whose 
justice always commends his words, ‘the fact that it 
spoke the language and reaffirmed the ideas of a 
bygone day, that gave Montanism its strength, and 
won over to it so powerful a champion as Tertullian.’? 
Such language, however, seems contrary to the evi- 
dence we have of the nature of Montanism. If we 
read Tertullian’s de Virgintbus Velandts, we shall be 
struck with its wzconservative tone. Tertullian, the 
catholic, strikes the note of conservatism in the 
Praescriptto. Asa Montanist he still kept his hold 
on the ancient doctrine ; but ‘ zovztas’ is his watch- 
word in matters of discipline. In this region he 


2 We have not, it must be remembered, to deal in Montanism with a claim for 
‘liberty of prophesying’ in any modern sense, but with a claim of supernatural 
inspiration. See Dr. Salmon’s article in the Dict. Chy. Biog. s.v. MONTANUS; and 
Authority and Archaeology pp. 392 ft. 

®? Dr, Sanday in Expositor, Feb. 1887, p. 110. Bonwetsch, the best recent 
investigator of the matter, though be does not altogether accept this view of 
Montanism as a conservative or reactionary movement, quotes some words from the 
acts of a bishop Achatius in the Decian persecution (Ruinart Acta Martyrum Sincera: 
§ 4) as a sign that this view of them was held already in early days (Zeitschy. 
S.k. Wissenschaft u. k. Leben, 1884, heft ix. p. 473). The words are: ‘Cataphryges 
aspice, homines religionis antiquae.’ But even if the reading is correct, the words 
certainly do not bear any meaning of that sort. They are put in the mouth of the 
pagan magistrate. He had first induced the Montanists to apostatize and sacrifice, 
and then held them up as examples of return to the ancient religion, i.e. the old Roman 
religion: ‘ad mea sacra conversos,’ he continues, ‘reliquisse quae fuerant, et 
nobiscum diis vota persolvere.’ 
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denounces custom : ‘custom, which, taking its origin 
from ignorance or simplicity, is strengthened by suc- 
cession into a practice,and then makes its position 
good against the truth. . .. It is not the charge of 
novelty, but the truth, which refutes heresies. What- 
ever is against the truth, this is heresy, even though 
it be an old custom.’ The rule of faith indeed is 
immovable,! but ‘the other matters of discipline and 
life admit the novelty of correction, because the grace 
of God works and advances even till the end.’ There 
is a gradual development, then, in the Church as the 
Spirit—‘the Lord’s Vicar’—gradually works out His 
plan of discipline. This development has for its 
content ‘the direction of discipline, the revelation of 
Scriptures, the improvement of our understanding, 
the advance to a better state of things.’ It is like 
the natural development of physical life. The 
infancy of mankind was under the Law and the 
Prophets; it came to its hot youth under the 
Gospel; now, through the Spirit (ie. the Spirit 
which inspired the new prophets, the Montanist 
Spirit, in virtue of which they set the ‘Church of the 
Spirit’ against the ‘Church of the bishops’) it is 
realizing the strength of manhood.’? This passage 
has no direct bearing on the claim to possess a sub- 
stitute for ordained bishops in inspired prophets, but 
it disposes of the contention that Montanism repre- 
sented conservative tendencies in matters of church 


1 But even that is more fully unfolded to Montanists: see adv. Prax. 2. 30, de Res. 
Carn. 63. 

2 de Virg. Vel. 1: ‘Hac lege fidei manente, cetera iam disciplinae et conver- 
sationis admittunt novitatem correctionis, operante scilicet et proficiente usque in 
finem gratia Dei... . cum propterea Paracletum miserit Dominus ut, quoniam 
humana mediocritas omnia semel capere non poterat, paulatim dirigeretur et 
ordinaretur et ad perfectum perduceretur disciplina ab illo vicario Domini Spiritu 
sancto. . Quae est ergo Paracleti administratio, nisi haec, quod disciplina 
dirigitur, quod scripturae revelantur, quod intellectus reformatur, quod ad meliora 
proficitur? Nihil sine aetate est, omnia tempus exspectant.. . . Sic et iustitia 
(nam idem Deus iustitiae et creaturae) primo fuit in rudimentis, natura Deum 
metuens; dehinc per legem et prophetas promovit in infantiam; dehinc per evan- 
gelium efferbuit in uventutem: nunc per Paracletum componitur in maturitatem.’ 


N 


Summary. 
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discipline. As well, then, might one quote the con- 
temporary humanitarians as illustrating what had 
hitherto been the Church’s doctrine about Christ, as 
the Montanists to illustrate her doctrine of orders, 


Now we have come to the end of a long argument. 
Starting from the age of Irenaeus, we have traced 
downward the stream of church life, and everywhere 
we have found the Church recognising the authority 
of a ministry, derived by succession from the Apostles, 
and consisting of bishops, presbyters, and deacons ; 
everywhere we have seen reason to believe that these 
ministers were qualified for their high functions by an 
ordination given after due election with the laying-on 
of the hands of the bishops who were before them, 
and only in virtue of such ordination held to possess 
the authority and the grace of God requisite for the 
ministry they were called to fulfil. It was of course 
only gradually that this ministerial principle gained 
complete and adequate expression. It was with this 
as with church doctrine. In both departments there 
is a-development in explicitness of conception and in 
accuracy and fulness of language. But the principle 
held the ground from the first with thorough recogni- 
tion; and the evidence of this is that, wherever the 
claim of the ministry was challenged, the spirit of the 
Church rose to maintain it, and those who could not 
recognise the authority of their fathers in Christ 
found themselves aliens from the brotherhood. The 
challenge may have come from the side of Montanist 
enthusiasm or Novatianist separatism ; or it may have 
been due to the self-assertion of an individual against 
church order; or it may have had its origin in a 
collapse of discipline such as led to the attempt of 

1 These humanitarians really did make the claim to be the true conservatives; 
see Euseb. H. E. v.28.2-4. The writer from whom Eusebius is quoting (Hippolytus?) 


makes the suggestive rejoinder: ‘ What they said might have been perhaps convinc- 
ing, if, first of all, the Holy Scriptures had not contradicted them.” 
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some deacons, in days of persecution, to offer the 
eucharist ; or it may have been a challenge in theory 
rather than in practice, like Aerius’ denial of the dis- 
tinctive dignity of the episcopate. But in whatever 
sense, and from whatever quarter, the authority of 
the ministry was challenged, the mind of the Church 
spoke out loud in its vindication. For the ministry 
was acknowledged, instinctively and universally, as 
the divinely given stewardship of truth and grace, as 
part of the new creation of God; and, ‘the things 
which the Lord instituted through His Apostles, 
these, in Athanasius’ words, ‘remain honourable and 
valid.” As an institution of Christ through His 
Apostles—divine, permanent, and necessary—the 
threefold ministry made its appearance on the 
horizon of our epoch and ‘the memory of man ran 
not to the contrary.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE APOSTOLATE 


The present HITHERTO we have been occupied in expounding a 


position of 


the argu- 
ment. 


certain set of principles which are involved in the 
phrase ‘ the apostolic succession of the ministry,’ and 
in adducing a great body of evidence calculated to 
show how completely, and indeed without funda- 
mental exception, these principles obtained accept- 
ance in the Church, and governed her action, from the 
middle of the second century onwards. It is, in fact, 
impossible to exaggerate the intimacy with which the 
episcopal succession is bound up with the fixed canon 
of Scripture and the permanent and stable creed to 
constitute what can rightly be called ‘historical 
Christianity. We may indeed see more clearly, on 
reviewing the earlier period, that there was the same 
tentativeness in the process by which the formulated 
nomenclature and the exact form of the ministry was 
arrived at, as appears in the corresponding formula- 
tion of the creed of the Church ; but in neither case 
did this development in language and form involve 
any uncertainty of principle during the period so far 
reviewed: and if we compare the development of 
the ministry with the process by which the canon 
of Scripture was fixed, we are struck with the fact 
that the hesitation which appears in the latter 
process, as to what did and what did not fall within 
the canon, has no parallel in any hesitation as to 


what did or what did not constitute at any particular 
196 
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moment the ministry in the Church. On this subject 
there was no conflict or division of opinion inside 
the body of the Church to be brought under our 
notice. The discussion about Montanism was not 
(as we have seen) a discussion as to the rights of pro- 
phets, but as to whether certain people were or were 
not justified in claiming the prophetic inspiration. 

Hitherto, however, we have not touched the period 
which lies behind the middle of the second century. 
The reason for this has been that we have such very 
fragmentary light on the space which intervenes 
between this date and the point where the Acts of 
the Apostles comes to an end. ‘I have elsewhere,’ 
says Dr. Salmon, ‘described the paucity of docu- 
ments dating from the age immediately succeeding 
the apostolic, by saying that Church history passes 
through a tunnel. We have good light where we 
have the books of the New Testament to guide us, 
and good light again when we come down to the 
abundant literary remains of the latter part of the 
second century; but there is an intervening period, 
here and there faintly illumined by a few documents 
giving such scanty and interrupted light as may be 
afforded by the air-holes of a tunnel. If in our study 
of this dimly-lighted portion of the history we wish 
to distinguish what is certain from what is doubtful, 
we may expect to find the things certain in what 
can be seen from either of the two well-lighted ends. 
If the same thing is visible on looking from either 
end, we can have no doubt of its existence.’ ! 

We proceed, then, to examine the beginnings of It remains 


oe a . to verify the 
the ministry—in other words, first, to obtain an postulates 


answer to the question whether the postulates of the hea 
later Church are verified by the intention of Jesus 
Christ as recorded in the Gospels (Chapter Iv.): 


secondly, to interrogate the history of the apostolic 


+ Expositor, July 1887, p. 3 f. 


first, in the 
light of 
Christ’s 
intention. 
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Church as recorded in the Epistles and in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and draw out the witness which this 
record affords on the earliest development of the 
Christian ministry (Chapter v.): astly, to scrutinize 
the documents which shed a certain amount of light 
on the subapostolic period, and see whether they bear 
out the theory of the apostolic succession, and whether, 
further, they supply the links which enable us to form 
an adequate idea of the method by which the ministry 
of the apostolic days passed into the ministry of the 
better known period of church history (Chapter vI.).4 

The first task before us is to investigate the inten- 
tion of Christ. It has been already pointed out that 
the method of Christ was to withdraw from the many 
upon the few. While He healed widely and freely all 
who had ‘faith to be healed,’ He taught those only, 
except by the way, in whom He discerned the higher 
sort of faith which would make them disciples. These 
He trained to become a firm consolidated body, rooted 
and grounded in faith in Himself, that they might 
be the nucleus of His universal Church. Even within 
the body of these disciples there were inner and outer 
circles: there were the twelve, and also ‘they that 
were with them, ? the women who ministered to them, 
and the seventy who shared at a certain stage the 
apostolic commission.? Confining our attention now 


1 Speaking of The Church and the Ministry, a pamphlet in review of his Bampton 
Lectures, Dr. Hatch says of the author: ‘ He begins by asserting that he accepts the 
author’s method, and that he wishes only to answer the question which the author 
proposed, viz. What does the existing evidence teach as to the early history of 
ecclesiastical organization ? but he silently, and perhaps unconsciously, devotes the 
test of his Review to the consideration of a very different question, viz. How far can 
the existing evidence be interpreted on the Augustinian theory?’ (B. L. pref. to 2nd 
ed. p. xiii.) My contention is that the evidence at certain periods teaches positively, 
that is to say, the evidence collected in the last chapter and portions of the evidence 
now to be produced ; but in the subapostolic period it is often necessary, on account 
of the deficiency of positive evidence, to be content with finding that what there is is 
consistent with the positive position which the earlier and later evidence so strongly 
suggests as almost to force it upon us. 

2 St. Luke xxiv. 33; cf. St. Markiv. 10: ot wept airov avy Tots budexa. 

* The seventy or seventy-two (the variation of reading is discussed on p. 112 n.!) 
of St. Luke x. 1 share the earliest apostolic commission: they are sent forth (St. 
Luke x. 3¢ tod amogréAAw 024s, cf. ix. 2), with authority over the powers of Satan 
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to the inner circle, with whom Christ chiefly concerned The Gospels 
Himself, we ask ourselves: Was His training of the insitution. 


institution 


twelve the training merely of typical disciples ? or ae 


was it over and above this, the training of ministers, 
of officers in His kingdom? This latter seems un- 
doubtedly the true answer. ‘He called unto Him 
whom He Himself would, ... and He appointed 
twelve that they might be with Him, and that He 
might send them forth to preach and to have authority 
to cast out devils. ‘He called His disciples and 
He chose from them twelve, whom also He named 
apostles.’ These, as appears from His instructions 
to them, are to be His authorized representatives in 
the ministry of mercy and judgment.? ‘ Evidently,’ 
says Mr. Maurice, ‘He never separates the thought 
of training them in their office from that of performing 


(x. 17, 19, cf. ix. 1), as representatives of the kingdom, endowed with its peace and 
having power to communicate it (x. 9, cf. ix. z, and observe x. 6: émavaraicerat 
éx’ avrov 7 eipyivy tmav: ci dé myye, Ef Uuas dvaxauper), and as representatives of 
Christ (x. 16: 6 dkovwy tpav euod axover x.7.A.). The number seventy or 
seventy-two is supposed to have reference to the seventy-two heads of the Sanhedrin ; 
or to the seventy-two tribes of mankind (see Godet in loc. and Hippolytus Chronicle 
and Ref. Omn. Haer. x. 30, also Clem. Recog. ii. 42); or, if the reading ‘seventy’ is 
correct, much more naturally to the seventy elders endued with the spirit of prophecy 
(Numb. xi. 16-30). The relation of these seventy elders to Moses is used in the 
pseudo-Clementine Ep. Petri §§ 1, 3, as a model of the relation of Peter and James 
to the disciples who were to come after them. 

Early Christian writings normally regard the ‘seventy’ of St. Luke x. 1 as in 
some sense apostles. So the Syriac Teaching of the Apostles reckons seventy-two 
apostles as originating ‘the ordination to the priesthood’; alate Arab writer (in 
Malan Original Documents of the Coptic Church iii. p. 23), who may draw on earlier 
tradition, speaks of ‘seventy other apostles’; and the ‘seventy/ whom the council of 
Neocaesarea can. 13 [14] makes the type of the chorepiscopi are, in spite of an early 
Latin version which inserts the gloss ‘ seniorum,’ certainly the ‘seventy’ of the New 
Testament. So too Jerome, Ep. Ixxxviii. ad Fabiol. mans. 6, interprets the twelve 
springs and seventy palm-trees of Elim as symbolizing the Twelve Apostles and 
“seventy disciples of second rank’ in the Gospels, and the ‘ Twelve’ and ‘all the 
apostles’ of 1 Cor. xv. 5, 7. This suggests the ‘apostles’ and ‘ prophets’ of the 
Didache. Itisimportant that those who accept the historical character of St. Luke’s 
Gospel should recollect that there must have been in the apostolic Church a number 
of these ‘evangelists,’ who had received our Lord’s commission, and whom we 
certainly cannot identify with presbyters whose office was local. 

1 St. Mark iii. 13-15 ; St. Luke vi. 13. 

2 The personal and official position of the twelve appears clearly in St. Matt. x., 
St. John vi. 67-70, St. Luke xxii. 29, 30; cf. St. Matt. iv. 19. They are called ‘ the 
disciples’ par excellence (in €.g. St. Mark x. 23-46, St. Ji ohn xviii. 1); so they 
mediated between Christ and the crowd in the feeding of the five thousand (St. Luke 
ix. 10-17, St. Matt. xv. 32-39) and at other times (St. John xii, 20-22); while for 
their position after the resurrection cf. St. Luke xxiv. 9, 33- 


as one 
element in 


the Church, 
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His own. As evidently He is training them to an 
office; He is not teaching them to be great saints, 
to keep up a high tone of personal holiness as if that 
were the end of their lives.’ Thus, he adds, ‘if we 
called the four Gospels “ The Institution of a Christian 
Ministry,” we might not go very far wrong, or lose 
sight of many of their essential qualities.’1 Further, 
this apostolic ministry which Christ is seen to be 
training, though at times it seems to constitute almost 
the whole of that definite body which is being prepared 
to be the Church, is intended to be—what in history 
it became—not the whole Church, but only one 
element in it.2_ This is implied in a striking manner— 
and there is no doubt that what a teacher implies 
often produces as striking an effect upon the mind as 
what he explicitly teaches—in the parable in which 
Christ gives St. Peter a picture of the divine house- 
hold which He is intending to establish. He had 
been uttering some warnings and encouragements 
to His disciples, partly in the form of parables, with 
reference to the spirit of detachment and its re- 
ward, and St. Peter questions Him whether He is 
speaking to them, the twelve, only or to all. 
Christ answers with another question: ‘Who is that 
faithful and wise steward whom his Lord shall set 
over his household of servants, to give them their 
portion of meat in due season? Blessed is that 
servant whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall find 


2 Kingdom of Christ® ii. p. 118. On the view of the apostolate propounded by Dr, 
Hort in his Christian Ecclesia (published in 1897) see App. Note M. 

4 Such a passage as St. Matt. xxiii. 8, referred to by Dr. Hatch B. L.? p. 121, does 
not imply that our Lord condemned all grades and distinctions in His Church, any 
more than it implies a condemnation of all grades and distinctions in the State, or 
than St, Luke xiv. 26 implies a condemnation of all human affections, or St. Luke 
vi. 20, 24 of all wealth, or St. John x. 8 of all the O. T. prophets. In all these pass- 
ages there is a mode of speech, which Christ often used, and of which we have to 
take account. Hecondemnsall dignities which interfere with His unique mastership, 
not such as represent it, whether in Church or State; all wealth held as a possession 
or right instead of as a trust, not all wealth absolutely ; all love which interferes with 
His divine jealousy, not domestic love in its right place ; precursors who came with 
His claim, not those who came as His heralds. 
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so doing. 1 Here is a picture of ‘the household’ 
of the Church which Christ is intending to organize, 
and it is represented with a permanent distinction, 
enduring till the Lord come again,—the distinction 
between the ordinary servants and the steward who 
distributes the ‘ bread of life’ Thus the impression 
is left on us that in the Christian household there 
is to be, by distinction from the ordinary members, 
a stewardship instituted by the Master and enduring 
till the end.” 
This impression, derived from a general considera- This impres- 


sion 1s con- 


tion of Christ’s dealings with His Apostles, is deepened firmed by 
by the study of special commissions given to them. 
(1) We have the commission promised to St. (2) the com- 


mission to 


Peter. Christ meets St. Peter’s confession of His St. Peter, 
Messiahship or Divine Sonship with a special bene- 
diction. He pronounces him ‘Peter, the man of 
rock, and declares that on this rock He will build 
His Church. So far He is dealing with the human 
character of St. Peter. There is in His language, as 
it has been admirably explained,* a sense of relief,— 
the relief that comes of perceiving in St. Peter’s deli- 
berate acceptance of His divine claim a solid basis 
on which His spiritual fabric may be reared, or at 
least a basis capable of being solidified by discipline 


1 St. Luke xii. 41-43. The future caracrjcer is to be noticed; it is like the futures 
oixodouyow, Swow, in St. Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 

* M. Godet’s comment on this parable is as follows (Saint Luc ii. p. 138): ‘This 
utterance seems to imply that the apostolate will perpetuate itself till Christ’s return ; 
and in fact it is an irresistible conclusion from the figure employed, that there will 
remain in the Church to the end a ministry of the word established by Christ. The 
Apostles perceived this so clearly that, when they left the world, they were at pains 
to establish a ministry of the word to take their place in the Church. This ministry 
was a continuation of their own, if not in its completeness, at any rate in one of its 
most indispensable functions—that of which Jesus speaks in this parable—the 
regular distribution of spiritual nourishment to the flock. . The theory which 
makes the pastorate emanate from the Church, as its representative, is not scriptural. 
This commission is rather an emanation from the apostolate, and therefore mediately 
an institution of Jesus Himself.’ 

2 St. Matt. xvi. 18, 19. I am taking the passages in the Gospels which refer to 
the apostolate as they stand: see above p. 5. It seems to me that the position 
assigned to the apostles in the Acts and the Epistles presupposes such commissions 
as in our four Gospels Christ is recorded to have given them. 

* Holland Creed and Character p. 49. Cf. Hastings’ Dict. of Bible iii. p. 795 f. 
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and experience till it becomes a foundation-stone on 
which the Church may rest. The rock then, of which 
Christ speaks, is the rock of human character con- 
fessing the divine claim. It is as men, as human 
characters, that the twelve Apostles are the twelve 
foundation-stones of the New Jerusalem. And, if 
the promise to St. Peter which follows must be 
interpreted of an official position which is to be given 
to him in the Church, we have here at starting an 
emphatic intimation that official dignity in the 
Church is meant to rest on a basis of moral fitness.? 
But does Christ pass in His promise to St. Peter 
from words which concern his moral character to 
words which imply his spiritual office? He cer- 
tainly does. He promises that He will give him 
‘the keys of the kingdom of heaven, or of the 
Church, and this is in other words a promise to make 
him the official steward of the divine household. 
When Shebna was substituted for Eliakim in the 
treasurership or stewardship of the house of David, 
this was the word of the Lord:? ‘I will call my 
servant Eliakim the son of Hilkiah: and I will 
clothe him with thy robe, and strengthen him with 
thy girdle, and I will commit thy government into 
his hand... . And the key of the house of David 
will I lay upon his shoulder ; and he shall open, and 
none shall shut ; and he shall shut, and none shall 
open.’ It is promised, then, that St. Peter shall be 
made the steward of the divine household,’ and this 
carries with it an authority to ‘bind’ or ‘loose,’ that 
is to prohibit or permit—in a word, to give legis- 
lative decisions—with that heavenly sanction and 

1 Christ, however, in choosing Judas, whom He ‘ knew from the first,’ among the 
Twelve, showed that He distinguished between moral worth and spiritual authority, 
and this is also implied in His words about the Jewish authorities (St. Matt. xxiil. 
2,3): ‘the scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all therefore whatsoever they 
bid you, that observe and do, but do not ye after their works.’ 


2 Isai. xxii. 20-22; cf. Bp. Moberly Great Forty Days pp. 127-130. 
3 Of course subordinately to Christ (Rev. iii. 7). 
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authority which is the proper endowment of the 
kingdom of heaven.1 


Two questions may be raised with reference to as(q) the 
representa- 


this promise. What, it may be asked first, is St. tive apostle, 
Peter’s relation, in respect of this official position, to 
the other Apostles? The answer seems to be that 
the official position is here not given but promised, 
and that the commissions actually given after the 
resurrection, the commissions which are seen in 
action in the apostolic history, are given to the 
whole apostolic body, and acted upon by all alike 
with the same authority, though St. Peter is their 
leader.2 A question may be raised secondly as to St. and (2) ad- 


ministrative 


Peter’s relation to the whole Christian community : officer of the 
for on another occasion, when Jesus Christ was a 
speaking of the duty, under which His disciples 

might lie from time to time, of bringing one of their 
brethren under the censure of the Church, He 
attributes to the local church as a whole that 
authority to bind and loose—which in its applica- 

tion to individuals is of course a judicial authority— 


1 See Edersheim Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah ii. pp. 81-85. Binding or 
loosing referred simply to the prohibition or else permission of things oracts. It was 
one of the powers claimed by the Rabbis. But in relation to persons it implies a 
judicial, administrative power. 

? St. Cyprian’s opinion in this sense has been already quoted: p. 154 n.1. It 
coincides with Origen’s in the East (tn Matt. xvi. 18, 19) and represents in fact the 
general mind of the early Church. So Theophylact (in loc.): ‘They who have 
obtained the grace of the episcopate as Peter had (oi cara Mérpor rijs emvoxomicns aéiw- 
6évras xdpitos) have authority toremit and bind. For though the “‘I will give thee’’ 
was spoken to Peter alone, yet the gift was given to allthe Apostles. When? When 
He said ‘‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted.’ For the ‘‘I will give” 
indicates a future time—the time, that is, after the resurrection.’ Perhaps the 
strongest evidence of the truth of this view is the absence of any special claim made 
by, or for, St. Peter in the Acts or Epistles, especially in St. Peter’s own first Epistle, 
where (vy. 1, 2) his pastoral charge (St. John xxi. 15-17) is identified with that of the 
elders; and on the other hand St. Paul’s strenuous claim to be, as an apostle, 
dependent on none but Christ and in no respect inferior to the others; see Gal. i. 
II, 12,ii. 1-10. This of course admits of a primacy being assigned to St. Peter, so 
that of wepi TWérpov can be the name for all of them, as in Ignatius ad Smyrn. 3 
and the ‘shorter conclusion’ of St. Mark’s Gospel (as given in the Greek MS. L and 
the Old Latin MS. &: printed, under the heading aAAws, in Westcott and Hort’s text). 

I deal briefly with this matter because this book is meant to be simply a vindication 
of the catholic idea of the ministry and not to go into questions which arise within 
the area where this finds acceptance. Tertullian’s view of the meaning of the passage 
now in question, referred to on p. 191, is essentially the view of a Montanist. 
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to which He again declares the supernatural sanction 
to attach. The answer to this question has already 
been indicated when the general subject of the rela- 
tion of the ministry to the Church was under discus- 
sion. The supernatural authority does inhere in the 
Church as a body, but the Church has (not by her 
own but by Christ’s authority) executive officers, and 
it is through them that her judicial power is put 
into effect. Christ makes two promises: He pro- 
mises judicial authority to the Church, and He pro- 
mises to make St. Peter a steward, an administrative 
officer in the Church with special reference to this 
power ; and these two promises are correlative, not 
contradictory. 

(2) Christ’s dealings in the last days of His 
ministry are wholly concentrated upon the twelve. 
With them alone He celebrates the Last Supper and 


institutes the memorial of His death, which He com- 
mits to them to be perpetuated in the Church ;* to 


2? St. Matt. xviii.15-18. The declaration is still future, itisa promise. Afterwards 
follows the promise which attaches to the prayer of even two disciples (ver. 19), 
based on the fact that Christ’s presence is with even so small a number as two or 
three if they are gathered together ‘in His Name’ (ver. 20: that is, in the knowledge 
of Him and in accordance with His will). This last declaration applies primarily to 
the promise which attaches to united prayer, for the ‘two or three’ refers back to 
the ‘if two of you shall agree to ask.’ It may however also refer to the promise of 
judicia] authority, and would mean that this authority is not dependent on numbers, 
but can be enforced by even two or three in accordance with His will, if they can 
speak with the voice of the Church so that to disobey them would be to ‘refuse to 
hear the Church.’ Cf. among the Pirge Aboth of Dr. Taylor p. 60 f. [ed. 2 p. 46 f.]: 
‘When ten sit and are occupied in words of Thorah, the Skekinah is among them, for 
it is said, God standeth in the congregation of the mighty. . . . And whence [is it 
proved of] even three? Because it is said,...and hath founded his troop in the 
earth. And whence even two? Because it is said, Then they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another.’ Cf. note!®: ‘Every ten men that are assembled in the 
synagogue, the Shekinah is with them, for it is said, God standeth in the ’edah, etc. 
And whence even three that judge, because it is said, He judges among gods, etc.’ 
i.e. the divine presence is amongst even three who constitute a beth din, or house of 
judgment, to administer justice. So Christ may have meant that His presence is 
with the smallest ‘court of justice’ which represents the Church. Cf. Expositor, 
March 1887, p. 229. 

2 The Eucharist was certainly regarded from the first in the Church as a sacrifice. 
‘The conception of the whole action of the Lord’s Supper as a sacrificial action (Opfer- 
handlung) is found clearly in the Didache (c. xiv), in Ignatius, and especially in Justin 
(Apol. i. 65 f.). But Clement of Rome also presupposes it when he (cc. 40-44) draws 
a parallel between the bishops and deacons and the O. T. priests and Levites, and in- 
dicates the rpoobépe.y ra Spas their principal function’ (Harnack Dogmengesch. i. 152 
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them He addresses the last discourses, which are cal- 
culated to prepare them in character and intelligence 
for the withdrawal of His visible presence and the 


n.'[ed. 4 p.231n.1]). See Didache xiv: Kara cupiaxyy 8¢ Kupiov auvaxOéytes KAdoATE 
aptov Kat evxaprorioare Tpocetopodoyncduevor Ta TaparTaépara dwar, Smws Kadapa 
7 Ovoia tpav f. . . atm yap éoriy 4 pnOeioa dnd Kupiou: "Ev wayri Tom Kat Xpove 
mpoopépery mor Ovaotav xadapdv. Justin Dial.c. Tryph. 41: Kai } ris cemiSddews 
mpoopopa, & avipes, Edreyor, 1 Urép tay Kadapilomevwy amd THs Aémpas mpoodhépecbar 
napadobeica, Tumos hv Tod dprov THs exapotias, by els dvduvyow Tod TdOous, ob 
éxabev drip THv Kabatpoydvuy Tas Wuxas amd mdécns movnplas avOparuv, "Incods 
Xproris 6 Kupros juty mapédwxe morety: the offering, he explains, is to be made in 
thanksgiving for the blessings of creation and of redemption through Christ’s death ; 
he then quotes the usual passage from Malachii. 11, 12 and continues: zepi 5& rav év 
raytt Témy Od" Hav Toy vay Tporpepomevwr aiT@ Ovardy, ToTéaTt TOD aprou THS 
evyapiatias Kal ToD moTnplou dmolws THs EVXapLoTias, Mporéyer TOTE el7WV Kali Td bvoua 
avtov So€dgery Huds, judas 6& BeByAody. Irenaeus Iv. xvii. 5: ‘Sed et suis discipulis 
dans consilium primitias Deo offerre ex suis creaturis...eum qui ex creatura est 
panis, accepit et gratias egit, dicens: Hoc est meum corpus. Et calicem similiter, 
qui est ex ea creatura quae est secundum nos, suum sanguinem confessus est, et 
novi testamenti novam docuit oblationem, quam ecclesia ab apostolis accipiens in 
universo mundo offert Deo.’ 

It would not be in place here to discuss at length the sense in which the early 
Church believed the eucharist to be a sacrifice. Briefly however it is in place to 
remark that 

(1) the whole language of the earliest Church seems most easily interpreted, if 
we suppose that the bread and wine, chosen out of the general offerings of the con- 
gregation and presented before God as a memorial of Christ’s sacrifice with accom- 
panying prayers, were regarded as constituting the thank-offering (eucharist) or 
oblations (gifts) of the Church and as expressive of that relation of sonship and 
purity and freedom of approach to God, which belonged to the Church in virtue of 
her redemption, as being the ‘high-priestly race.’ These ‘gifts’ were then offered 
for the consecration of God. They became ‘no longer common bread but eucharist, 
made up of two substances, an earthly and an heavenly’; they became to the 
Church ‘the Body and Blood of Christ.’ This response of God to the Church’s 
invocation, this mingling of heavenly and earthly things, gave to the Church’s sacrifice 
a new power and brought it into essential union with the One Sacrifice, with ‘ Jesus, 
the mediator of the new covenant,’ and with ‘ the blood of sprinkling.’ But for this, 
the Church’s sacrifice would have been most Judaic in character: 

(2) the consent of the Church in regarding the eucharist as a sacrifice appears 
to fix the meaning of Christ’s words of institution. In this connexion it requires 
to be observed: (a) That Justin Martyr interprets wovety as=‘to offer’ (Dial. c. 
Tryph. 41, just quoted, and 70), and this use of the word is common in the LXX without 
any qualification; e.g. in Exod. xxix. 36-41, Lev. ix. 7-22, it occurs ten times. But it 
lacks support in the New Testament and generally in Fathers and Liturgies. It 
enables us, however, in St. Luke xxii. 19, 1 Cor. xi. 24, 25 to give, as is natural, the 
same meaning to rovro in both corresponding clauses, rov76 éoriv. . . root roveite : 
and in 1 Cor. xi. 25 also to make rovro the accusative, as the sentence requires, to both 
verbs, roveire and mivyte. (b) That there is, in the words of institution, an obvious 
reference to the words of Moses in Exod. xxiv. 8, idod 7d aipa rhs duaOjxyns. The blood 
there referred to is blood of sacrificial application‘ blood of sprinkling.” Accord- 
ingly, the blood of Christ in the Eucharist is His blood considered as being sacrificially 
poured out or shed, and the body of Christ in the Eucharist is His body as being 
offered ‘for us.’ (c) That évdyyqots in the LXX means a memorial before God; see 
Lev. xxiv. 7, Num. x. to, Ps. xxxvii. [xxxviii.] and Ixix. {Ixx.] (titles) ; but, on the 
other hand, see Wisd. xvi. 6, Heb. x. 3, and the references in the liturgies: Mepvypévoe 
ody By bu Huds vrépervev, x.7.A. See more at length The Body of Christ (Murray, 1901), 
pp. 264 ff, and note 20 pp. 312 ff. 
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substitution for it of that new and higher mode of 
inward presence by His Spirit, which He should 
give to His Church when He was glorified. In all 
this Christ is dealing with them no less as apostles! 
than as representative disciples. After His resur- 
rection He does not cease to deal with them in the 
latter capacity, but it would appear that the commis- 
sions, which in the ‘ great forty days’ were no longer 
promised but given, were addressed to them in their 
official character and to them alone. It would appear 
to be undeniable, if it had not been so often denied, 
that these commissions, taken together, are commis- 
sions given to an abiding apostolate, destined to be 
permanent till ‘the end of the world” The ‘eleven 
disciples’ are expressly mentioned as the subjects of 
the commission recorded by St. Matthew as given on 
the ‘mountain where Jesus had appointed them,’ 
which invested them with His royal power to go and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in 
the threefold Name and teaching them to observe all 
His precepts, and which was accompanied by the 
promise of His presence with them ‘all the days till 
the completion of the age.’2 The parallel account 
of the commission of Christ given in the verses which 
at present conclude St. Mark’s Gospel describes it as 
given ‘to the eleven.’? In St. Luke’s narrative, 
where in connexion with Christ’s appearance on the 
evening of His resurrection mention is made of ‘ the 
disciples and those who were with them, it is notice- 
able that, though there is a record of encouragement 
and enlightenment and promise, there is no record 
of a ministerial commission. There was, however, 

1 See St. Luke xxii. 14, 29-30; St. John xiii, 16, 20, xv. 16, xvii. 18. 

2 St. Matt. xxviii. 16 ff. It is urged that, as there were ‘some who doubted,’ so 
others must have been present beside the Apostles. I should have thought that, 
as a matter of Greek, of 5¢ é6(07acay must express a subdivision of ‘ the eleven,’ who 
are the subject of the whole sentence. See Meyer in loc. At any rate they are the 


only people mentioned in connexion with the commission given. 
2 St. Mark xvi. 14-18, 4 St. Luke xxiv. 33 f., but cf, Actsi. 1-5. 
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such a commission, given apparently on this occa- andSt.John: 
sion, which is recorded by St. John! It is there 
described as given to ‘ the disciples’; but this expres- 
sion at the end of St. John’s Gospel commonly refers 
to the twelve, who are the subjects of His typical 
training.2. The words of the commission, moreover, 
and the analogy of that recorded in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, seem to make it natural to conclude that, 
though others may have been present, it was 
addressed to the Apostles only.2 ‘As the Father 
hath sent Me,’ Christ said, ‘even so send I you,’ 
and when He had said this, He breathed on them 
and said : ‘ Receive ye holy spirit :* whosesoever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them; whosesoever 


1 St. John xx. 19-23. 

? So Dr. Westcott, on St. John xxi. 1, says that by ‘ the disciples’ is meant ‘in all 
probability the apostles, the disciples in the narrower sense, though ‘‘ the Twelve” 
were not all assembled on this occasion, but at most ‘‘seven”’ only.’ This use of the 
word ‘ disciples’ may be illustrated by a passage closely parallel to that under dis- 
cussion. Our Lord’s prayer in St. John xvii. is spoken amongst ‘the disciples’ 
(xvi. 29, xviii. 1), Yet by this is meant ‘the Twelve’ (St. Matt. xxvi. 20): thus He 
prays for them as those whom the Father ‘has given Him’ (xvii. 6, 9, 11) and whom 
‘He guarded,’ so that ‘not one of them perished but the son of perdition ’ (ver. 13), 
and whom He ‘hassent into the world,’ as the Father sent Him into the world (ver. 18). 
These are clearly the definite body, the Twelve ; and the expression ‘ As thou hast 
sent me, so have I sent them’ (ver. 18) interprets that in xx. 21. 

3 I am of course aware that I have Dr. Westcott against me (Revel. of the Risen 
Lord pp. 81-83 and Comm. ix Joc.), as well as many others. On the other hand I 
am following M. Godet, one of the best modern commentators on St. John; and the 
arguments which seem to me of determining force in the matter are 

(1) The paralle] commissions to ‘ the Eleven’ in St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

(2) The obvious reference to the apostolate in the words of St. John xx. 21; cf. 
xvii. 18. (The use of wcymw in the former case hardly weakens the force of this.) 

(3) The habitual reference of ‘ the disciples’ at the end of St. John’s Gospel to the 
Apostles. 

(4) The implication of the Acts (as bearing on all the commissions taken together) ; 
if the Acts is accepted as historical, undoubtedly the Apostles must have received a 
commission distinct from the Church as a whole to account for their position. 

On the other hand (a) the presence of ‘ those with them’ does not seem to be, in 
this case, more than in the case of any later ministerial commissions, an argument 
against the limitation to the Apostles ; (b) the absence of St. Thomas is no hindrance 
to the commission having been given to the Apostles, as such. The narratives are 
fragmentary, and we cannot say but that St. Thomas may have had his loss by 
absence made good to him. He was present among the eleven to receive the com- 
mission recorded in the other Gospels. 

4 AdBere mvedpa ayov. Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 12, where mvevpara=xapionata, and 
St. John vii. 39 where 73 mvedya=the Holy Ghost and mvedua=His inspiration 
(Westcott in loc.). The distinction of meaning between mvevpa and 76 mvevmo. was 
already pointed out by Didymus of Alexandria in his treatise on the Holy Spirit 
see Jerome’s Latin version § 15 (Opera, ed. Vallarsi, ii. 123, 124). 
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sins ye retain, they are retained.’ Here the opening 
words contain a manifest reference to the apostolate, 
and the subsequent act of breathing, with the words 
accompanying, seems to be the actual bestowal in 
power and spirit of those ‘keys of the kingdom’ 
which Christ had formerly promised to the chief of 
the Apostles. What is bestowed is a judicial power 
with a supernatural sanction—the power, in pursu- 
ance of Christ’s redemptive mission, to admit men 
into the new covenant of absolution, and to exclude 
them from it, according to considerations of their 
moral fitness. 

(3) If the threefold pastoral commission to St. 
Peter+ represents, as seems most probable, simply 
a personal restoration of St. Peter to the position 
of trust which his threefold denial might be sup- 
posed to have lost him, then we shall only be 
justified in concluding from our Lord’s words on 
that occasion that the pastoral care, to govern and 
to feed, was supposed to be involved in the apostolic 
commission.” 


It may very well be maintained that it would be 
impossible to draw certain conclusions on the matter 
which has been under discussion from the four 
Gospels, if they existed as isolated documents with 
no history of the Church to interpret them ; but from 
a mere examination of the narratives the conclusions 
arrived at above appear to be the most probable, and 
as a fact they are supported by all the evidence of 
church history from its beginning. It would appear, 
then, that Christ founded not only a Church but an 
apostolate in the Church, an apostolate moreover 
which was intended in some real sense to be per- 
manent ; this apostolic office included all that was 


+ St. John xxi. 15-17. 
2 St. John xxi. 15, 17, Booke, 16 Toiparve. 
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necessary to perpetuate that mission on which the 
Father had sent the Son into the world : it involved 
the authority to teach in Christ’s name, to govern, 
and to feed, and in this sense was described as a 
stewardship and pastorate: in order to its function 
of government, a supernatural sanction was attached 
to its legislative and judicial authority: and finally 
the two great sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist were committed to its administration 

Whether, then, it be true or no to say that the 
Church began zz a ministry,? it appears certainly 
true to say taht the Church began wth a ministry. 
Those who had received the commission of the 
apostolate, and those who had not, awaited side by 
side—the same in discipleship but different in office 
and function—that Pentecostal gift which was to 
make all alike and for the first time, in the full sense, 
members of the Church of Christ. 


1 Nothing is said to explain the sense in which baptism and the eucharist re- 
spectively were committed to the apostolate. Asa matter of fact St. Paul regarded 
the actual administration of baptism as not specially characteristic of the apostolic 
office. On the other hand it should be noticed that there is no mention in the 
Gospels of the institution of that which in the Acts appears as the complement of 
baptism and as specially administered by the Apostles, the rite of laying-on of 
hands. Much would become clearer to us if we realized how entirely, in the early 
Church, baptism and the laying-on of hands were regarded as two parts of the same 
sacrament, 

? See Gladstone Church Principles pp. 201-2: ‘In the Apostles, then, the Christian 
Church, properly so called, potentially lay, at the moment when our Saviour uttered 
those sacred and momentous words, which St. Matthew has conveyed to us; but it 
had no other existence; and if we take that moment of time for our point of view, 
we see the heavenly gift arrested, as it were, on its passage from God to man, given 
from Him, but not yet arrived at its destination; not yet communicated to us; 
just as the loaves and the fishes were, after Jesus had given thanks and broken, and 
had given them to the twelve to distribute, but before they had actually served 
them to the multitude. . . . And so it was to remain until the day of Pentecost.’ 
Cf. the same writer’s Gleanings iii. p. 262 : ‘ No doubt (as I for one believe) the Church 
began with a clergy; nay, beganinaclergy.’ I should have thought, however, that 
before the day of Pentecost there were others besides the apostolic clergy who were, 
in the same sense as they, members themselves of the Church. ‘The number of 
names together were about an hundred and twenty.’ 
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CHAPTER V 
THE MINISTRY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


THE task now before us is to investigate the witness 
of the apostolic Epistles and of the Acts of the 
Apostles as to the origin and nature of the Christian 
ministry and its development in the first period of 
the life of the Church. The most convenient method 
will be first to marshal the evidence and then to draw 
the conclusions which it seems to warrant. Accord- 
ingly we begin with the evidence of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 


I. First of all then, St. Paul gives us in each group 
of his Epistles 1 a vivid impression of what he under- 
stood by the ministry of an apostle? He is one 


1 Except with regard to the Epistle to the Galatians, which many scholars are now 
inclined to place first in time of all the Epistles, there is fairly general agreement 
about the chronological order of the Epistles. The two Epistles to the Thessalonians 
constitute the earliest group. Then come the two Epistles to the Corinthians, with 
those to the Romans and (according to the ordinary view) the Galatians—all bound 
together by close connexions in subject and tone. Then follow ‘the Epistles of the 
first captivity’ to the Philippians, the Colossians, the Ephesians, and to Philemon. 
Last come the Pastoral Epistles. I endeavour above to indicate how natural and 
harmonious a result is derived from the evidence of all of them, taken as genuine, 
on the subject of the ministry. 

2 T.e. in the narrower sense, so that a man could rank with ‘the Twelve.’ We 
find the term used also in a wider sense in 2 Cor. viii. 23: Rom. xvi. 7, where 
Andronicus and Junias, St. Paul’s kinsmen, are spoken of as ‘of note among the 
apostles’: Phil. ii. 25, where Epaphroditus is spoken of as St. Paul’s fellow-labourer 
and ‘the apostle’ of the Philippian brethren, spar 5¢ dmédatoAov Kat Aevtoupydr 
THs xpeias ov. In the latter case the word probably means no more than the 
messenger sent by the Philippians to minister to St. Paul’s need: see Lightfoot in 
loc., but cf. Clem. ad Cor. 44 of amécrodo. jay: Theodoret in loc. says: aréaroAov 
b& adbroy KéxAnkev adtay ws Thy émimédActay adtdy eumemorevmévoy. In the 
former cases however (and possibly in the latter) the term apostle is probably used 
much in the sense in which we findit in the Didache—perhaps as equivalent to 
‘evangelists.’ For the idea that it included the seventy, see Salmasius de Episcop. 
p. 61: cf. p. 198 supra n.3. 
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who, having seen Christ after His resurrection and 
so become qualified to witness to that fundamental 
fact,| has received by no mediating hands but per- 
sonally from Christ a definite mission.2. An authori- 
tative mission is indeed essential for all evangelistic 
work, for ‘how shall men preach, except they be 
sent ?’§—how, that is, can any one take upon himself 
so responsible an office? But for an apostle it is 
essential that this mission should be direct from Him 
who said: ‘As my Father hath sent me, so send I 
you.’ Such a direct mission, actual and unmistak- 
able from Christ Himself, St. Paul believed himself 
to have received and was recognised as having re- 
ceived by his fellow-apostles, who had been appointed 
in the more normal way while Christ was still on 
earth.t The function of the apostle was primarily a teacher 
that of proclaiming the Gospel. He had become a 
“steward of the mysteries of God ’—an administrator, 
that is, of the divine revelations, which, having been 
kept in the secret counsels of God through ages and 
generations, had, now that the fulness of the time 
was come, been declared through the Incarnate Son.® 
This office involved at once absolute subordination 
and lofty authority. For on the one hand the apostle 
was ‘the slave of Jesus Christ.’ As he had no per- 
sonal, arbitrary lordship over the faith of the disciples, 


1 1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8. 

2 Gal. i. 1: ovx am avOpwmwy ovdé bv” avOpwmrov. Timothy’s mission on the 
other hand, though not am’ avépumwr, was 5’ av@parov (2 Tim. i. 6). St. Paul 
cannot have regarded the event recorded in Acts xiii. 1-3 as more than a recognition 
by the Church of a mission which he had already received from Christ. 

3 Rom. x. 15. 

« St. Paul was an éx7pwya (4 Cor. xv. 8); but he was recognised by his fellow- 
apostles. See Gal. ii. 7-9. 

5 1 Cor.i. 17: ‘Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel’ (for the 
reason of this see vv. 14, 15): 1 Cor. ix. 14 (Alford’s comment here is quite beside 
the mark): 1 Thess. ii. 4-9 1 Tim.ii.7. ‘ Preaching the Gospel’ is the primary 
function of the apostolate, or of the general ministry, as distinguished from the 
local ministry, whose primary function was administration. Cf. in Clement of 
Alexandria Quis Dives 42 how St. John does not himself baptize the young man 
but hands him over to the local émicko7os. 

6 1 Cor. iv. 1: olkovduos wvornpiov Geov. Cf, Eph, iii. 1-13. 
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so he could proclaim nothing of his own: it was quite 
beyond his power to alter or innovate upon ‘the 
word of God’ which constituted his message.t On 
the other hand it involved a plenary authority to 
teach and to govern: for the message was not one to 
be cast loose as a disembodied truth among mankind, 
it was to be the basis on which organized societies 
were to be built. The apostle accordingly was a 
founder and ruler of Churches, with divine authority 
given him for their edification—ruling them all alike 
on the basis of a common tradition of doctrine and 
practice, and claiming from them the obedience of 
affectionate children to their spiritual father.2 And 
inasmuch as the whole purpose of Christ’s coming is 
to reconcile man to God, so of course the authority 
of an apostle is that of an empowered ambassador and 
minister of the reconciliation with God which Christ 
has won: ‘God hath put in us,’ says St. Paul, ‘the 
word of reconciliation.’ It was ‘in him,’ moreover, 
not merely in word as a message, but in power; so 
that he could pass sentence on the sins of individuals, 
to retain or forgive them, with a sanction which is not 
only supernatural in the spiritual sphere but miracu- 
lous also in the physical. An offender whose sins 
merit condign punishment can be ‘delivered to 
Satan,’ that he may be taught by physical penalties 


1 He is personally a So0Aos (Rom. i. 1), officially a tmypérms (1 Cor. iv. 1) or 
Sudkovos (1 Cor. iii. 5, 2 Cor. iii. 6, iv. 1). 2 Cor. i. 24: obx Gre Kuptevoper 
dav ris miotews. Gal.i.8: édv qmets 9 d&yyedos ef ovpavod evayyedtonrat [duir] 
map 6 e’nyycAtcdueba tiv, avidepa Eorw. Thus again St. Paul distinguishes 
between his own judgment and the command of Christ (1 Cor. vii. 6, 10, 12, 25, 40). 
The primary requirement of his ministry is faithfulness to Christ (1 Cor. iv. 2). 

2 9 Thess. iii. 14, ii. 15; 1 Cor. iv. 14-21, xi. 16, 34; 2 Cor. xiii. 10, x. 8 mepi 
ths Eovolas juav, Fs ESwxev 5 Kvpios eis oikodopyv. (The word éfovoia 
expresses also the right to be supported which accompanied the apostolate, 2 Thess. 
iii, 9, 1 Cor. ix. 5.) The ‘ word of God,’ which the apostles minister, is declared in 
1 Cor. xiv. 36 to be authoritative over all churches alike; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 17, xi. 16, 
xiv. 33. See also 2 Cor. xiii. 3: rod év éuol AaAodvros Xprorod, and 2 Tim. i. 13: 
bmotimway Exe bylavovTwy Adywv dy map’ Ewod nKovoas. 

2 2Cor.v. 18,19: Ta mavra ex Tod Ocod ToD. . . SdvTOS Hiv Thy Siaxoviay THS 
KaToAhayis, ws dtu Beds Hy . . . Oduevos ev Huty Tov Adyor THs katadAayas’ vmép 
Xprotod obv mpecBevouev. 
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‘not to blaspheme.’? This plenary authority over 
individuals, which St. Paul describes himself in 
his pastoral Epistles as exercising in the case of 
Hymenaeus and Alexander in his single person, we 
watch him in his Epistles to the Corinthians exer- 
cising in conjunction with the Corinthian congrega- 
tion. He rebukes the church there for not having 
‘removed out of their midst,’ or according to the 
later church phrase ‘excommunicated,’ an incestuous 
man. Thus, where they had shown only too great a 
readiness to forgive, St. Paul proceeds, as controlling 
their action, to judge or to retain the sin. And, 
because this judgment of a sin has a miraculous 
physical sanction attached to it, it is described as 
‘delivering such an one unto Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh,’ in order that the physical penalty 
may startle him to repentance, and ‘his spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord.’? Again in the second 
epistle we find him dealing with a penitent brother 
who had been put under punishment by the corporate 
action of the Corinthian church—probably not the 
same person as is referred to in the first epistle® In 
this case, the punishment having had its proper effect 
in producing penitence, St. Paul exhorts the congrega- 
tion to receive back their penitent brother and, again 
taking the initiative upon himself, speaks of himself as, 
with the church, forgiving him ‘in the person of Christ.’ 


17 Tim. i. 20: wapg6wxa TH Sarave; 1 Cor. v. 5: mapadotvat 7 Zarave, and 
Stanley’s note in loc., citing Job ii. 6 mapadiSapme cor avrov. 

2 x Cor. v. 3-5: Kékpika Tov TOUTO KaTepyacdpevov ev TH dyduaTe TOD Kupiov "Iygod, 
ovvaxGévtwy tpav Kai TOD é“od mvevpatos aby TH Suvdmer TOD Kuptov yay "Incod, 
x.t.A. St. Paul seems to imply that the Corinthian Church, endowed as it was with 
the gift of ‘ government,’ could have removed the evil-doer out of their midst by the 
disciplinary authority belonging to the community ; cf. ver. 13. But probably only 
the apostle could inflict the physical punishment ; see Alford in loc. It has been 
remarked above (p. 40) how clear cut is the distinction in this passage between ‘ those 
within,’ whom the Church has a right to ‘judge,’ and ‘ those without,’ over whom 
she has no such right (vv. 12, 13). 

8 2 Cor. ii. 5-11: cf. 2 Thess. iii. 6, 14, 15. The punishment is spoken of as in- 
flicted by the community in general (oi wAc‘oves) and the forgiveness also is assigned 
to them (6 6€ 71 xapigerGe, kay), but St. Paul apparently has to take the initiative. 
For the expression év mpocwmw Xprorod, cf. év dvépate ... Xprorod 2 Thess, iii. 6. 


his ministry 
catholic. 
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An apostle can thus bring his authority to bear on 
the details of the life of a single congregation, but, 
speaking broadly, his ministry is of the general or 
catholic order. He has ‘the care of all the churches,’ 
He represents the general Church rather than the 
particular churches. It is in this respect that the 
apostolate is primarily distinguished from the local 
ministry, of the origin of which we get no clear infor- 
mation in St. Paul’s Epistles, but which yet appears 
as a recognised institution in that epistle which is 


(6) The local commonly regarded as of earliest date. Over against 


ministry: 


the catholic authority of the apostle is the local 
authority of the ‘ presidents, who ‘labour amongst’ 
the Thessalonian Christians and keep them in mind 
of their duties.1 There were similar ‘ presidents’ as 
well as ‘ministers’ and ‘ teachers’ amongst the Roman 
Christians,” and corresponding officers of ‘government’ 
and ‘assistance’ amongst the Corinthians.? But in 


+ 1 Thess. v.12: Tovs xomi@vras ev tly Kat mpolotamevovs tuoy év Kupio cai 
vovderodvras vas. They are to be esteemed very highly for their work’s sake. For 
comedy cf, 1 Tim. v. 17 ot Komimytes ev Adyw Kai SibacKxadAta, and generally of 
labourers for Christ, apostolic or others, both male and female, Rom. xvi. 6, 12, 
1 Cor. xv. 10, xvi. 16. It is to be noticed that St. Paul addresses to the whole 
church (1 Thess. v. 14 f.) admonitions, the execution of which would fall to the 
presidents; see esp. v. 14 vovOeTeiTe Tovs ataxTovs. Government was a function of 
the whole community exercised through certain official organs. It should be noticed 
that the Thessalonian Church needs to be admonished not to ‘ quench the spirit’ 
or ‘ despise prophecy.’ Its tendencies to disorder proceeded from a different cause to 
those which existed among the Corinthians. 

2 Rom. xii.6-8. The different ‘ charismata ’ mentioned here are prophecy, ministry 
(Scaxovia), teaching, exhortation (rapaxAyors), distribution, presidency, administra- 
tion of mercy. This has a vaguer appearance than any of St. Paul’s other lists of 
church gifts or officers. The prophet, the teacher, the president, the deacon, are 
well-known figures, and the ministration of mercy may refer to such a function as 
that of Pheebe, ‘ the deaconess’ (xvi. 1, 2), unless indeed hers is the S:akovia (cf. 
1 Cor. xvi. 15) and the deacon is 6 peradidovs. But it still remains difficult to assign 
a distinct office to 0 wapaxaAav and 6 éde@y. It has to be noticed that the Roman 
Christians had not yet been organized by any apostolic person into one Church; 
ef. xvi. 5, 10, 11, 15. 

3 At Corinth the ‘distinctions of gifts’ (Scarpévers yaptopatwr), each with its 
accompanying ministry (Scaxovia) and power (évépyyua), are the word of wisdom, the 
word of knowledge, faith, gifts of healings, workings of miracles, prophecy, discern- 
ings of spirits, kinds of tongues, interpretation of tongues (1 Cor. xii. 4-11). These 
are strikingly different from those mentioned among the Roman Christians. They 
are much more miraculous and abnormal. The corresponding list of officers in the 
Church is (vv. 28-30) : apostles, prophets, teachers, powers (i.e. workers of miracles), 
gifts of healings, helps (avrtArjmwers, which may well correspond to the deacon’s 
office), governments (kuBepyyjceis, which probably represents the ‘ presidents’ of the 
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the Epistles to Corinth and to Rome these other 
‘ministries’ are presented to us from a new point of among the 
view. The Church, as the Spirit-bearing body of Runa or 
Christ, is viewed as a richly diversified organism in *°™™ 
which the life common to all is yet not given to all 
alike or to all for the same function. There is a great 
variety of ‘gifts,’ that is of special spiritual or 
miraculous endowments imparted to different 
individuals over and above the spiritual gift 
necessary for the Christian profession as such;1 
so that the Christian Church is presented to us 
as a great spiritual hierarchy of graduated orders 
or powers, with apostles, prophets, teachers, rulers, 
helpers, ministers of mercy and exhortation, workers 
.of miracles, speakers with tongues, interpreters—each 
class being not self-constituted but instituted and 
empowered of God.? 

A hint in the Epistle to the Romans would 
indicate—what is of course amply corroborated in 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Pastoral Epistles— 
that these spiritual gifts, though they are specially 
described as the gifts of God’s Spirit, were mediated 
through the apostolic agency. Otherwise, though it 
is implied that the gifts were actual, recognisable 
endowments in all cases and were subject to the 


Church), kinds of tongues. ‘Are all,’ St. Paul adds, ‘apostles? are all prophets? 
are all teachers? are all powers? have all gifts of healing? do all speak with 
tongues? do allinterpret?’ He is here clearly intent on asserting the principle of 
unity in variety, not on enabling us to distinguish the variations. 

1 The word xaproy.a is used for an ordinary ‘ favour’ or ‘ gift’ of God, as in 2 Cor. 
i. 11. Butit gets a technical sense in which it is distinguished from the fundamental 
spiritual qualifications of faith and love (1 Cor. xii. 4 and 31, cf. xii, 1, 
xiv. I). 

2 ahs household of Stephanas is described in 1 Cor. xvi. 15 as having set them- 
selves to minister to the saints: els Staxoviay rots ayios éra£ay éavtovs. In conse- 
quence the Corinthians are exhorted to be subject to them, as to all workers for 
Christ. The reference is here probably to a ministry of mercy in general. These 
persons set themselves to supply the Church’s needs, like good Christians in later 
days. There is probably no reference to any special office, and their authority is 
such as has been allotted to ‘patrons’ of the Church in later days; cf. mpoordams, 
used of Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 2). 

3 Rom. i. 11: émeroOa idety Yas va Te meTadw Xa pLop.a Vuty MveUpaATLKOY els TO 

. TrnpexOjvar vas: cf, Acts viii. 14 ff. 
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apostolic order in their exercise, we have no informa- 

tion as to how they were communicated, or, when 

they were non-miraculous, like the gift of ‘govern- 

ment, how they were recognised. Some, however, 

of the gifts which caused the Corinthian church to 

present such an appearance of wealth in spiritual 

endowment were not destined to take a very impor- 

tant or permanent place in the equipment of the 

Church. The gift of tongues is heard of but for a 

little while, and the gifts of healing and miracles 

do not appear again, any more than some of the 

functions mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans as 

constituting distinct offices in the Church. In the 

thereemerge Epistles of the next group the more permanent 
into pro- Bees 2 o 

minence ministries of the Church are seen to emerge into 

clearer prominence. Christ, says St. Paul to the 

Ephesians, after His ascension ‘gave some to be 

apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 

and some pastors and teachers.’ Here, with St. 

Chrysostom, we may recognise the apostles and 

prophets (who are elsewhere in this epistle classed 

together as the recipients of the divine’ secrets now 

revealed and as the foundation-stones of the Church?) 

as constituting, with the less clearly-defined evan- 

1 Eph.iv. 11. The ‘pastors and teachers,’ under one rovs d¢€, represent the same 


officers. The different orders are, as has been remarked, first divinely gifted (ver. 7) 
and then themselves God’s gifts to the Church (ver. 11). 

2 Eph. iii. 5, ii. 20. These prophets are, no doubt, the prophets of the new 
covenant. This seems to be generally admitted as to Eph. iv. 11 and iii. 5. But 
Chrysostom and others among the ancients, with Estius etc. among moderns, 
explain Eph. ii. 20 of the O. T. prophets. But it seems manifestly wrong to separate 
this passage from the other two. 

The intimations we get of the position of prophets in the earliest Church are some- 
what perplexing. On the one hand they are given, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
asin Acts xiii. 1, 2 and in the Didache, a position of very greatimportancein the Church 
as a whole, closely allied to that of apostles. On the other hand, in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, though prophets are ranked next to apostles, the gift of prophecy 
is regarded as a gift belonging to the local church and exercised in it (1 Cor. xiv. 
29-33, 39); cf. also Acts xix. 6. It would appear that at least certain persons with 
the gift of prophecy occupied a prominent place as prophets and were ranked in that 
capacity close to apostles as founders of the churches: see Eph. iii. 5, ii. 20, and Acts 
xiii. 1, 2, where Paul and Barnabas are ranked as ‘prophets and teachers’ and 
are afterwards called ‘apostles’ (xiv. 4). All who were given an occasional power 
of prophecy were not ‘prophets,’ e.g. those in Acts xix. 6. Cf. App. NoteI, p. 353- 
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gelists, the general or catholic ministry of the Church ; 
while the pastors and teachers, as local officers,! are 
easily identified with the ‘bishops’ whom we hear 
of, coupled with ‘deacons,’ in the inscription of the local 


Epistle to the Philippians.2 There was, we should ae ceaoon 


gather, a college or group of‘ presidents ’ or ‘ bishops’ 
in each community who discharged the office of 
government, and acted, subordinately to the apostles 
and prophets, as pastors and teachers of the flock. 
To these was also attached the ‘assistant’ ministry 
of the ‘deacons,’ This is borne out in the Pastoral 
Epistles, where we learn further that these local 
‘ presidents ’ or ‘ bishops’ were also known as ‘pres- 


byters.’3 
The Pastoral Epistles are the locus classicus in The import- 


ance of the 


the New Testament on the subject of the Christian Pastoral 
ministry. Elsewhere St. Paul writes to churches or iii 
to a private Christian like Philemon, but here he 
writes to his own representatives, evangelists and 
ministers of Christ like himself, on the duties of their 
office. And these Epistles themselves supply the 


2 Chrysostom says on Eph. iv. 11: motmévas kat dedacKkddovs Tovs OAGKANPOV 
éumremiateupevous EOvos: Th obv 3 ob mommeves Kal of SiddcKaAdoL EAdTTOUS; Kal TavU, 
TOV TeplidvT@V Kat evayyedtCouevu ot KaOjuEvor Kal mepl Eva TOTOV HrXOAyPEVOL. 
He goes on however to cite Timothy and Titus as instances of the latter class. 

Chrysostom here clearly does not (like Ambrose and Theophylact) identity 
evangelists with deacons. It is true that Philip, one of the seven (who in Acts viii. 
clearly has not the apostolic function), is in Acts xxi. 8 called ‘ the evangelist’ ; but 
this was not in virtue of his ‘ diaconate,’ but of his conversion of Samaria. There is 
also no reason why he should have remained in the lower office. The work of 
Timothy is described as that of an ‘ evangelist,’ and such a relation to the apostolate 
suits better the rank assigned here to the evangelists. 

2 Phil.i. 1: abv émcokdmots kai Staxovors. These are different officers. 

3 Titus i. 5-7. More is said below (pp. 219, 227, and App. NoteK, p. 362) on the 
identity of ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter.’ The mpoiorauevos among the Thessalonian 
and Roman Christians=the office of ‘government’ among the Corinthians=the 
‘bishop’ among the Philippians=the ‘ pastor and teacher’ among the Ephesians= 
the ‘ presbyter’ of the Pastoral Epistles. This is at least what St. Paul’s Epistles 
suggest taken as a whole. The vague use of terms at first need not surprise. See 
Winterstein Der Episkopat (Leipzig, 1886) p. 11. The term presbyterate covers the 
episcopate long after this latter term had gained its later distinct sense. The 
apostolate is called by implication éc:axovéa by St. Paulin 1 Cor. iii. 5; cf. 1 Tim. iv. 
6, 2 Tim. iv. 5, and Acts i. 25; also (with reference to the Psalm) an émoxomy in 
Acts i. 20. Again, Pothinus is spoken of in the Epistle of the Churches of South 
Gaul as ‘having been entrusted with the Siaxovia of the émvaxomy’ (Euseb. H. E. 


V. 4.29). 
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answer to the question what may have prompted the 
change of method. It was because the circumstances 
of St. Paul’s last days led him to emphasize the 
necessity for government in the Church. In the 
department of doctrine he saw an unpractical profane 
spirit of speculation springing up, on a Jewish basis, 
but already displaying that sort of false spiritualism, 
that horror of what is material and actual, which has 
constantly characterized oriental thought, and which 
found such a conspicuous development, in a direction 
most opposed to Judaism, in the Gnostic movements 
of the second century.1 This speculative tendency 
was frequently joined to a self-seeking proselytism 
and a thinly-veiled covetousness ;* and it allied itself 
with a terrible tendency to lawlessness, which clouded 
the whole moral atmosphere of the Christian Church, 
whether in regard to civil authority and secular 
occupations, or in the relations of master and servant, 
or in the inner sphere of church life? There was a 
special need of government, then, in the circum- 
stances of his last years, and this not only in face 
of the moment but even more in view of the future. 
In the earlier period of his life St. Paul seems to 
have expected the second coming of Christ during 
his own lifetime.* In these Epistles, on the other 
hand, he certainly contemplates his own death and, 
as in his speech to the Ephesian elders, views with 
apprehension the characteristics of lawlessness and 
disobedience, which he foresees will mark ‘the last 
days’ after he is gone, both in the department of 
doctrine and of life.6 Both in view of present and 

+1 Tim. i. 4-7; iv. 1-5; vi. 20,21; 2 Tim. ii, 16-18; Titusi. ro-16, iii. 9. The 
intellectual and moral phenomena in Ephesus and Crete are closely parallel. St. 
Paul’s insistence on the duty of praying for secular rulers and all men (1 Tim. ii. 1-5— 
observe the emphasis on mévres—and iv. 10) seems aimed at a tendency which was 
anticipating the later Gnostic exclusiveness and depreciation of nature. 

2 Tit.i. 10,11; 2 Tim. iii. 6,7; 1 Tim. vi. 4,5. 

3 Tim. vi.1,2; Tit. ii. 9, iii. 1-3; 2 Tim. iii. 1-8. 

4 See 1 Thess. iv. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. 

° 2 Tim. iv. 6-8, cf. iii. 1-6, iv. 1-5 ; 1 Tim. iv. 1-5; cf. Acts xx. 17-35. 
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of future conditions, then, there is a profound need 
to stir up that gift of government which God has 
given to the Church. 

Nevertheless it is no new thing which in these 
Epistles St. Paulis emphasizing. Just as in the Epistle 
to the Colossians he develops a doctrine of the person 
of Christ which had been implied in the expressions 
of his earlier Epistles, and in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians works out the doctrine of the Church 
which had been more briefly suggested in his 
Epistles to the Corinthians ; so now he emphasizes 
that idea of governmental and doctrinal authority 
in the Church which had been an element in 
his earlier teaching, especially in his Epistles to 
the Thessalonians and Corinthians, and consequently 
lets that gift of government, which in the Corinthian 
church had been associated with other more excit- 
ing but less permanent and necessary endowments, 
emerge into greater isolation and distinctness. 

We may class under three heads the lessons as to their 
the ministry which are to be derived from these scene 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus. 

First, as to the local ministries of bishop and en aresby 
deacon, if we do not gain much new information, on 
the other hand we have a greater clearness and 
definiteness given to the picture we can form of 
their office. Thus the‘ episcopus’ is also called ‘ pres- 
byter’; and, though the latter title would naturally 
suggest a dignity associated with the reverence due 
to age! and indicate rather a position than (like the 


1 Thus, though indicating a definite office with an assigned xAjpos (1 Peter v. 3 
and Huther in loc.), the title presbyter still retained its natura] meaning and could 
be put into antithesis to ‘ young men ’ (1 Peter v. 5, Clem. ad Cor. 1. 3: for later in- 
stances of the same usage see p. 270 n.*), Later we have presbyter used, not only in 
its technical sense, but as a title of veneration for the Fathers of the Church by Papias 
ap. Euseb. H. E. iii. 39. 3, and Irenaeus 70. v. 20. 4: ‘the elders before us and 
those associated with the Apostles.’ Cf. St, John’s acceptance of the title for himself 
in 2 John 1 and 3 John 1. Thus the title presbyter, like that of deacon, retained a 
broader, side by side with a stricter, use. There is not I think sufficient reason to 
attach the idea of a definite office to the term ‘ young men’ in Acts v. 6. 
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first title) a definite office, yet this will not bear 
being pressed. A word is used for old men distinct 
from the title of presbyter,! and the latter is markedly 
identified in the Epistle to Titus with the title of 
bishop.? 

These ‘bishops’ constituted a college or group of 
‘presidents’ in each church,? and are spoken of as 
being really entrusted with the care of the Church.! 
They share the apostolic stewardship, and that not 
only in the sense of administration, but also in 
the sense of being entrusted really, though subord- 
inately, with the function of teaching.» The proper 
discharge of their office is secured by their being 
carefully chosen, after due probation, in view not 
only of their moral fitness, but also of their capacities 

anddeacons; aS rulers and teachers.6 The lower ministry of the 
deacons is provided for in the older and more deve- 
loped church of Ephesus, not in the newer churches 
of Crete, and it too is to be entrusted only after a 
due scrutiny of the moral fitness of the man who is 
to hold it.? We gain no light upon the functions 
of the diaconate, except so far as that the deacons, 


1 mpeaBurns, Tit. ii. 2. 

2 Tit. i. 5-7. This is quite unmistakable. There is nothing more in the singular 
émiokomos (Tit. i. 7, t Tim. iii. 2) than in the singular mpeoBurepos (1 Tim. v. I). 

3 > Tim.iv.14 7d mpeoButépov; cf. Tit.i.5. Baur at first maintained that xara 
méAtv mpecBuTépovs meant one presbyter in each city, but he abandoned the con- 
tention. See Holtzmann Pastoralbriefe pp. 208, 209. 

41Tim.v.17 01. . . mpoear&res mperBvrepor ; iii. 5 exxAnaias eod emmedjoerar. 

5 Tit. i. 7 O00 oixovdmor, cf. ver.9 mapakadciy éy Ty, SiSacKadiq.. . Kat TODS avTt- 
A€yovras édéyxew : cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2 Sidaxtixdy, v.17 waAtora of KomLmvTes Ev AdyH 
kai didacxadéq (this need hardly imply that there were any presbyters who did not 
teach at all), 2 Tim. ii. 2 ixavoi érépovs didaéar. 6 karnxoy in Gal. vi. 6 seems in 
the context to be a local officer. 

® x Tim. iii. 1-7; Tit. i. 6-9. gy vedduror is omitted in reference to the newly 
established church of Crete, and réxva €xwv mora takes its place, see Kiihl Die 
Gemeindeordnung in den Pastoralbriefen (Berlin and Neuruppin, 1885) pp. 13, 14: for 
an account of this and other works on the Pastoral Epistles see below p. 224 n.? 

7 x: Tim. iii. 8-13. The fact that the requirements for the diaconate are nearly the 
same as those for the presbyterate is to be accounted for by the consideration that 
the requirements are negative. St. Paul requires much of the Christian, as such. 
His requirements for the ministry are mainly such as are involved in the 
absence of any positive reproach—in what we should call ‘a good character.’ 
There are distinct offices in the Church, not different standards of living for clergy 
and iaity. 
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by contrast with the presbyters, would not be re- 
quired to teach or to rule.! 

Secondly, we gain important information as to the Dons 
extension of the apostolic office. In Timothy and apostolic. 
Titus we are presented with apostolic delegates,” legates, 
exercising the apostolic supervision over the church 
of Ephesus and the churches of Crete respectively.’ 
They are not indeed what St. Paul and the other 
Apostles were, the original proclaimers of a revela- 
tion; they stand in this respect in the second rank, 
as entrusted only with the task of maintaining a 
tradition, of upholding a pattern of sound words. 
But in this task they exercise the supreme apostolic 
authority, and not in this respect only. To them 
belongs the function, in Titus’ case of founding, in 
both cases of governing, the churches committed to 
them.®> They ordain men to the church orders after 
being duly satisfied of their fitness, and exercise 
discipline even over the presbyters.®6 Again, as it is 
their function to maintain the truth, so in defence of 
it they are to oppose false teachers, and when these 
exhibit the temper of separatists and heretics and 
will not ‘hear the Church,’ they are to act in the 


1 On the inferiority of the diaconate, see Kiihl Gemeindeordnung pp. 15, 16. 

2 Simcox Early Ch. Hist. p. 140 calls them ‘vicars apostolic.’ Lightfoot S. Ignatius 
i. p. 377 speaks of their exercising a ‘moveable episcopate’: in S. Clement of Rome 
ii. p. 433 he calls them ‘itinerant bishops.’ Wintetstein, Der Episkopat p. 18, calls 
them ‘ apostolische Delegaten.’ Cf. Rom. xvi. 21 6 cuvepyds mov. 

3% How many more of such ‘ viri apostolici’ there may have been we cannot tell. 
The Scaxovia of Archippus at Colossae (Col. iv. 17) may have been like that of 
Timothy at Ephesus. And there may be truth in such a tradition as that mentioned 
by Dionysius of Corinth (see above p. 114) as to the position of the Areopagite ia 
the church of Athens, or that mentioned by Origen as to the position of Gaius at 
Thessalonica. 

4 2Tim.i.13; cf. 1 Tim.i. 3, iv. 11, 13, vi. 3: mapayyéddeuy, Siddokery, aveyvwors, 
mapakAnots. 2 Tim. iv. 2 édeyéov, émeriunoov ; Tit. i. 13 édéyxeww amorouws, ii. 
15 €Aeyxery meta maons emetayns. The tapa6jxy intrusted to Timothy is the truth 
he is to teach and hand on to others (1 Tim. vi. 20, 2 Tim. i. 14). 

5 Ase.g. in matters of worship and female behaviour (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2, 8, 9, 11). 

® Tit. i. 5, 1 Tim. v. 22: it seems to me probable that St. Paul is in this latter 
place speaking of the laying-on of hands in ordination, not in the reception of 
a penitent; see, however, Pacian of Barcelona Par, ad Poen. 15 [8], Ellicott in loc., 
and Hort Ecclesia p. 214: 1 Tim. v. 19 21; these judicial powers apparently rest on 
Timothy’s own judgment without appeal. 


who act 
as later 
bishops, 


but are not 
diocesan ; 
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spirit of Christ’s directions and leave them to their 
wilful courses, having nothing further to say to them.? 
We do not, however, gather that they possessed the 
miraculous power to inflict physical penalties, which 
St. Paul describes in his phrase ‘delivering unto 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh.’ As apostolic 
legates, then, Timothy and Titus exercise what is 
essentially the later episcopal office, but it would not 
appear that their authority, though essentially per- 
manent, was localized like that of the later diocesan 
bishop. Timothy indeed had been left at Ephesus 
by St. Paul to represent himself in view of that 
church’s needs, and St. Paul certainly contemplates 
his continuing his ministry after his own death,? and 
presumably in the same church of Ephesus, in which 
again it would appear that he had been solemnly 
ordained to his office.t Nor perhaps can we argue 
against his localization from the fact of St. Paul 
summoning him to Rome, or from the fact of his 
having gone there.© But there is a close analogy 
between the office of Timothy and that of Titus, and 
Titus certainly appears to have left Crete to join 
St. Paul, to have been his companion at Rome, and 


1 Tit. iii. 10, 11. This ‘rejection’ of a heretic seems to express the idea of St. 
Matt. xviii. 17. He is to be as one avoided—as ‘ the gentile or the publican.’ He 
is among ‘ those without.’ See for an interesting comment on the passage Origen 
c. Cels. v. 63, where he describes the true method of dealing with opponents of the faith. 

3 Dr. Lightfoot calls the usual conception of Timothy by church writers as ‘ bishop 
of Ephesus ’ the ‘ conception of a later age’ (Dissert. p. 199), but he also describes it 
as not altogether without foundation. ‘ With less permanence but perhaps greater 
authority, the position occupied by these apostolic delegates nevertheless fairly 
represents the functions of the bishop early in the second century.’ Perhaps then 
the only question in dispute between Dr, Lightfoot and one who, like Prof. Shirley 
(Apostolic Age p. 116), represents the office of Timothy and Titus as ‘episcopal in 
the full range of its power’ is as to the exact localization of the office. It can hardly 
be denied that Timothy and Titus possessed a permanent authority as apostolic 
delegates, with a permanent ydpica—in this sense a ‘delegatio perpetua.’ The 
only question is whether it was limited to one place, or still, like the apostolic office 
which it represented, general. 

8 2 Tim iv. 1-8. " 

‘ The presbytery of x Tim. iv. 14 is presumably the presbytery of Ephesus, but 
see Hort Ecclesia p. 184. On the other hand ‘the good confession’ (1 Tim. vi. 12) 
apparently refers to Timothy’s baptismal profession: note esp. the exAj@ys, and 
ef. Kahl op. cit. p. 29 0.3, 

5 2 Tim. iv. 9, Hebr. xiii. 23. 
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to have left again not for Crete but for Dalmatia.? 
Again we do not gather from these Epistles any 
clear intimation that Timothy and Titus, though 
they were to provide for a succession of sound 
teachers,2 were to ordain men to succeed them in 
their apostolic office in the local churches. All that 
we can fairly conclude is that St. Paul after ordain- 
ing, or with a view to ordaining, the local ministers, 
bishops and deacons, appointed delegates to exercise 
the apostolic office of supervision in his place, both 
before and after his death: and the needs which 
required this extension of the apostolic ministry were 
not transitory ones. They were the needs of ‘the 
last times the constant phenomena of moral failure 
and doctrinal and moral instability and disorder. It 
should be added that no definite title is assigned to 
Timothy and Titus, though their function is spoken 
of asa‘ ministry’ and as ‘the work of an evangelist,’ 3 
and Timothy at least is distinguished from the pres- 
byters as a comparatively young man.* No doubt 
the necessity for fixed titles grew greater with lapse 
of time and increase of controversy. 

Thirdly, the Pastoral Epistles give us a clear view (ii) on the | 
of St. Paul’s conception of the ministerial office. nation. 
Beyond what constitutes the gift of the Christian 
life, the apostolic ‘ minister ’® is spoken of as qualified 
for his work by a special ministerial gift or ‘charisma’ 
—‘a spirit of power and love and discipline’—im- 
parted to him (after his fitness has been indicated by 
prophetic intimations) ina definite and formal manner, 
‘by means of the laying-on of the hands of the 


2 Vitus fil. 12, 2 Tim. iv. ro. * 2 Tim. il. @. 

» 2 Yim. iv. 5,1 Tim. tv. 6. It should be noticed that St. Paul calls his own 
ministry also a dvaxovéa (1 Tim. i. 12) and speaks of himself as a Siddcxados eOvaev, 
as well as knpvé cai amdorodos (ii. 7, 2 Tim. i. 11). It is most likely, I think, that 
Timothy and Titus would have been known as evangelists. 

4 1 Tim. iv. 12; cf. pp. 219 n.}, 270 n.?. 

5 I assume that what St. Paul says of Timothy he could have said of Titus also— 
no great assumption, as their offices are so wholly similar. 
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apostle, or ‘ with the accompaniment of the laying-on 
of the hands of the presbytery.’ ! 

In this process there was one feature which was 
not destined to be permanent. The prophetic indi- 
cation of the person to be ordained gradually ceased. 
The ‘ bishops’ of the later Church owed their appoint- 
ment not to prophecy but to some other means of 
election. And indeed, even in the earliest days, the 
prophetic voice was only one means of selection to 
office. But it is only a very arbitrary criticism which 
can fail to see here, save in the single point of 
nomination by prophecy, the permanent process of 
ordination with which we are familiar in later church 
history, and that conception of the bestowal in ordi- 
nation of a special ‘charisma,’ which at once carries 
with it the idea of ‘permanent character,’ ? and that 


12 Tim. i. 6,7: dvautprvyionm ce avaCwrupety To xapiopa TOU Aco, 6 ear ev 
got bia THs émBécews THY XELpHv ov’ ov yap ESwKeY Huiv O Geds mvEdUA SeLdAlas, 
GAAG Suvdpews Kai ayamys Kal cwppovicpnov. (The nuiv here refers surely to St. 
Paul and Timothy classified together in the ministry.) 1 Tim.iv. 14: mi ajéAce Tov 
€v got xapicuatos 6 e860 cor bid mpopyteias peta emBécews THY XElpov TOU 
mpeoButepiov, 1 Tim.i. 18: kara ras poayovoas emi cé mpopytecas. With this last 
expression compare Acts xiii. 2 and Clement of Alexandria Quis Dives 42, where 
he describes St. John as xAjpw eva yé Twa KAnpwowy Tay brd Tod TVEdMaTOS 
onpavonevwy. And the da mpopyteias of the second passage seems to refer to 
these same prophetic indications, to which equally with the laying-on of apostolic 
hands Timothy owed his office. The use of é:a as applied to the apostle, while 
werd is applied to the presbytery, would naturally indicate the secondary and un- 
essential position of the latter in the act of ordination. But I doubt whether when 
the prepositions are used in different epistles it is fair to lay as much stress on the 
contrast as is sometimes done. Besides, ‘ the presbytery’ who lay on hands may 
include the Apostle himself (cf. 1 Peter v. 1, where the Apostle calls himself a pres- 
byter among presbyters): i.e, the local officers, with the apostle amongst them, 
may still be described as ‘the presbytery.’ Dr. Chase Confirmation in the Apostolic 
Age (Macmillan, 1909) pp. 35 ff. interprets 1 Tim. iv. 14 of ordination, but 2 Tim. i. 
6-7 of confirmation, though he acknowledges that he is perhaps alone in so doing. 
But I think that St. Paul’s exhortation in the latter passage is not merely a personal 
exhortation to a Christian but, as appears more clearly in the second chapter, the 
exhortation of an apostle to his representative. I think cwppovrouds means more 
naturally the disciplining of others than self-discipline or soberness: that is to say, 
it is a specially ministerial gift. On the whole I remain of the common opinion that 
the reference in both passages is the same—to the laying-on of hands in ordination. 

2 The ‘charisma’ is described as a permanent endowment which having been once 
received requires only to be ‘ stirred up,’ like baptismal grace: 2 Tim.i.6. Theidea 
expressed by ydpicya in the Pastoral Epistles is exactly the same as that expressed 
by mvedpa (not ro mvevma) in St. John xx.22. Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 12, where mvevpata= 
TVEUMATLKG XaploMata. 

Since Baur (Die sogenannien Pastoralbricfe des Apostels Paulus, 1835) denied 
the Pauline authorship of these Epistles and emphasized as a ground for this 
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distinction of clergy and laity which is involved in the 
possession of a definite spiritual grace and power by 
those who have been ordained. It is also arbitrary 
to deny that St. Paul, when he appointed Timothy 
and Titus to ordain presbyters and deacons, as 
we gather, by the same process of laying on 
hands,! would have hesitated to attach the same ideas 
to the subsequent ordinations made by them. 

The final conclusions which are to be drawn from 
what St. Paul tells us about the church ministry shall 
be reserved till we have finished our review of the 
New Testament literature? 


rejection their hierarchical character, a prolonged controversy has been carried on 
in Germany—the one party emphasizing everything hierarchical and sacerdotal in 
these documents, and denying their Pauline authorship on that account; the other 
party minimizing these characteristics, and then vindicating their Pauline author- 
ship. Thus on their premisses the party of denial (of whom H. J. Holtzmann, Die 
Pastoralbriefe kritisch und exegetisch behandelt, 1880, is a distinguished representative) 
has a motive to exaggerate the sacerdotalism of the Pastoral Epistles, and the party of 
vindication (as represented in the able work of Kihl, 1885, Die Gemeindeordnung in 
den Pastoralbriefen) a motive to minimize it. If Holtzmann is exaggerating when 
he sees in of Aotroi of 1 Tim. v. 20 an expression for the laity (as was Baur when he 
saw in Timothy and Titus the prototypes of archbishops), on the other hand he 
seems to me to say no more thanis truein the following passage (op. cit. p.231): SEsist 
also keine Frage, dass der Ausdruck ydpr:oa in den Pastoralbriefen die bestimmtere 
Bedeutung einer, vermittels der Ordination tibertragenen, Amstgabe besitzt. Erst 
bei solcher Auffassung versteht sich endlich auch die beidemal stehende Formel 7d 
Xepiopa ev cot, weil ein mit der Begabung zugleich tibertragenes Amstrecht aller- 
dings seinem Trager mehr einwohnt, als blos beiliegt. Fiele die Handauflegung 
1 Tim. v. 22 mit den bisher besprochenen Stellen in eine Kategorie, so wiirde Timo- 
theus hier itiberdies noch davor gewarnt werden, die ihm inharirende Gabe vorschnell 
weiter zu tradiren.’ So he quotes Weizsacker (p. 233): ‘Man sieht, hier ist eine 
ganze, festgeschlossene Kette von Begriffen, in welcher kein Ring fehlt ; der Inhalt 
des Ganzen aber ist das Amt als Inhaber der reinen Lehre und des rechten Geistes, 
verbiirgt durch eine férmliche und sichere Uebertragung.’ ‘Das Amt ist daher im 
eigentlichen Sinne die Lebensbedingung fir den Bestand und Geist der Gemeinde,’ 

1 1 Tim. v. 22: xelpas taxews pydevi émeTiber: cf. Acts vi. 6. 

2 It ought to be added that St. Paul recognises a ministry of women in the 
Church ; see Rom. xvi. 1: BoiByv thy adcApny juov, obaay [kai] Staxovoy Hs 
éxxAnoias Tis év Keyxpeais. But it is a ministry which is concerned with works of 
mercy and, if with teaching also, only in private (Acts xviii. 26). St. Paul clearly 
excludes women from public teaching (1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35; 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12). A 
woman may however have the gift of prophecy (1 Cor. xi. 5), and St. Paul apparently 
contemplated her exercising that in public. We naturally wish that we knew more 
of the position of prophetesses, like Philip’s daughters (Acts xxi. 9), in the earliest 
Church. On the whole, however, St. Paul clearly excludes women from public 
teaching ; and, at least in his Epistle to Timothy, he is doing this for communities 
situated in a general society which allowed great freedom to women. ‘ Under the 
Roman Empire we find women [in Asia Minor] magistrates, presidents at games, and 
loaded with honours. The custom of the country influenced even the Jews, who in at 
least one case appointed a woman at Smyrna to the position of archisynagogos,’ 


P 


Il. Evidence 
of the other 
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II. There is very little additional information to be 
derived from the other apostolic Epistles, but there 
are indications which must not be neglected. It will 
be borne in mind that, though the apostolic office was 
essentially ecumenical, yet a distribution, not of area 
but of races, had been arrived at among the Apostles. 
‘It was recognised that St. Paul had been divinely 
‘intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision, even 
as Peter with the gospel of the circumcision,’ and it 
was accordingly agreed that Paul and Barnabas should 
evangelize the heathen, while James, Peter, and John 
preached the same Gospel amongst the Jews.1 But 
the arrangement was only temporary. Certainly the 
Epistles neither of St. Peter nor of St. John were 
written to specially Jewish Christians. Only St. 
James can give us any insight into the organization 
of a distinctively Jewish community. Thus, while we 
note indications in all the Epistles both of an apo- 
stolic and a local ministry,’ a special interest attaches 


Ramsay The Church in the Roman Empire pp. 67-8. ‘The prominence assigned to 
women was,’ Sir W. Ramsay explains, ‘firstly, pagan rather than Christian, and, 
secondly, heretical rather than Catholic,’ pp. 161-2, cf. 403. But it appears that the 
dignities of women in pagan society were honorary rather than administrative. There 
is no evidence that they could assist at assemblies or give votes or speak in public. 
See my Ephesians (John Murray, 1898) p. 227. Probably what was allowed and 
forbidden them in the Church represented pretty fairly the allowances and pro- 
hibitions of secular life. 

2 Gal. ii. 7-9. 

® Thus James writes as himself a teacher with the authority which we know him 
on other grounds to have held in specially Jewish circles, and speaks (iii. 1) of local 
teachers and more unmistakably (v. 14) of presbyters. 

Peter writes as an ‘apostle of Jesus Christ’ (1 Pet. i. 1, cf. 2 Pet. i. x), but 
identifies himself as a presbyter witb the local presbyters (1 Pet. v. 1-5) as sharing the 
same pastoral office. He speaks also (1 Pet. iv. 10, 11), in language which reminds 
us of St. Paul’s, of the Church as differentiated by different ‘ charismata’ for different 
ministries intended for the common good. Each man’s charisma makes him a 
“steward of the manifold grace of God,’ The stewardships or charismata of which 
he especially speaks are those of speaking in God’s name and of ministering. If, 
as is probable, these refer to the presbyterate and the diaconate, we have here 
another case to add to those of Eph. iv. 11 and 1 Tim. v. 17 of the presbyterate being 
considered a teaching office. 

St. Jude indicates that Korah, the author of revolt against the Old Testament 
priesthood, had, as well as the self-seeking pastors whom Ezekiel denounced, his 
followers in the Church of the new covenant (Jude 11, 12). 

The Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of ‘leaders’ (jyovmevor) in the Christian 
Church who had spoken the word of God and were passed away, alluding apparently 
to apostolic teachers (cf. Acts xv. 22, Luke xxii, 26), and he uses the same expression 
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to the evidence of St. James. By what title are 
the local ministers known to him? In St. Paul’s 
Epistles, as we have seen, they are called first 
‘presidents,’ then ‘bishops, and in the Pastoral 
Epistles also * presbyters.’ Now while the first of 
these titles is of the most general significance, the 
second, though it is used in the Old Testament and 
its use in the Christian Church was certainly influ- 
enced by this fact, was of common acceptance in 
the Greek of the empire to express ‘ commissioners’ 
or ‘superintendents’ of many different sorts. The 
title ‘ presbyter,’ on the other hand, was a specially 
Jewish title, and was in familiar use at any rate in 
Jerusalem. St. James is pre-eminently a Jew of St. James. 
Jerusalem writing to Jews,? and accordingly he uses 
the term ‘presbyters’ for the local church rulers 
among the Jews of the dispersion; but on the other 
hand, while Jewish presbyters had been merely judicial 
officers, and not officers of worship, nor teachers, the 
Christian presbyters have assigned to them by St. 
James a ‘ ministry of healing,’ ® both of body and soul, 
with accompanying prayer, which has no analogy in 
the Jewish presbyterate, while it accords naturally 


of the rulers of the Church still living, who exercise the office of pastors over the 
Hebrews, ‘ watching for their souls as those who shall give account’ (Heb. xiii. 
7, 17), and he bids the Hebrews to ‘greet them’ (xiii. 24). This title will be con- 
sidered further in connexion with Clement’s letter, p. 284 f. 

1 See App. Note K, p. 356, on the origin of the terms ‘ episcopus’ and ‘ presbyter’ 
in connexion with modern criticism. 

4 See especially the use of the word ‘synagogue’ (James ii. 2) for the Christian 
place of meeting. 

3 The ‘elders of the Church’ (James v. 14-16) are assumed to have the gift of 
healing by means of unction, accompanied by their ‘ prayer of faith’ (cf. St. Mark 
vi. 13). But as sickness is the symbol, and often the effect, of sin (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 30), 
so the healing is spiritual as well as physical—it is spiritual absolution with the 
miraculous sanction and evidence still attached (cf. St. Mark ii. 10): ‘if he have 
committed sins, it shall be forgiven him.’ Then follows a general admonition to 
confess sins mutually one to another. This probably implies that the sick man 
would have confessed his sins to the presbyters whom he had summoned. See Origen 
in Levit. ii. 4. Generally great light has been thrown on this practice of mutual 
confession among Christians by the passages in the Didache, iv. 14 and xiv.1: ‘On 
the Lord’s day gather yourselves together and break bread and give thanks 
(ebxapiorjoare), having first confessed your sins, that your sacrifice may be pure.’ 
The practice was derived from the Jewish synagogue ; cf. Pau] Sabatier La Didaché 
(1885) pp. 47,48. Cf. also 1 John i, 9 and Westcott in foc. 


St. Peter. 


St. Jobn. 


(The ‘angels’ 


prob. sym- 
bolic.) 
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with the general pastoral functions assigned to them 
by St. Peter.? 

It may surprise us that, whereas St. John is specially 
connected in authentic tradition with the estab- 
lishment of the ‘monarchical episcopate’ and with the 
general development of the ministry, we have hardly 
any information on the subject in his writings. If, 
indeed, the Apocalypse dates from the end of his life, 
we shall naturally see in the ‘angels’ of the seven 
churches of Asia some indirect reference to the re- 
sponsible bishops.? But the mention of these angels 
cannot be put in evidence, because their primary 
meaning seems to be symbolical ;% they seem to be 


1 1 Pet. v. 1-5. St Peter also (if he does not actually use the word émoxomety in 
ver. 2, where the reading is doubtful) implies the use of the term émicxomos by using 
it of Christ the ‘ chief pastor’ (ii. 25, cf. v. 4). i 

3 Cf. Origen in Luc. xiii. Seep. 137 n. 2 (under § 3). i 

3 The angels have been generally taken to be bishops, the use of ‘ angels’ in Mal. 
ii. 7 and Eccles. v. 6 being quoted. If this is so, they are addressed as embodying 
the church, and Ignatius’ language may be compared where he speaks (ad. Trall. 1) 
of ‘seeing the whole community in the bishop,’ and when he passes imperceptibly 
(ad Polyc. 5, 6) from addressing the bishop of Smyrna to addressing his church. 
But the identification of the angel with the church in the Apocalypse goes further 
than this, and the fact that the female personage, Jezebel (ii. 20), seems clearly 
symbolical would suggest a symbolical meaning for the angels also. So also the use 
of the whole book leads us to see in the angels symbolic representations of different 
agencies, e.g. Milligan (on Rev. x. 1-3 in Schaff’s Pop. Comment. on the N. T.) is 
probably right in describing ‘the strong angel’ as ‘neither the Lord, nor a mere 
creature executing His will, but a representation of His action. The angel by whom 
such representation is effected has naturally the attributes of the Being whose action 
he embodies.’ The more in fact one studies the Apocalypse, the more the symbolical 
character of personages, numbers, and events is impressed upon one. So the angels 
of the seven churches seem to be ideal personifications of the temper or genius of the 
churches. See Lightfoot Dissert. pp. 199, 200; Simcox Early Ch. Hist. p. 172 0.1; 
Milligan in loc. For the other sense, see Trench Epp. to the Seven Ch. and Godet 
in Expositor, Jan. 1888, p. 67. Among the ancients, Arethas of Caesarea, using 
Andreas and other more ancient authors, interprets the angels first as guardian angels 
(who are addressed on behalf of the churches, as masters on behalf of their pupils: 
elSms ws OiKeLodabar iret Ta TOU mabyTot O SiSdoKados, ElTe KaTOpOwWuaTa, ElTE 
q7TT}ara), and then as the churches themselves (dyyeAov mis "Epeoou thy ev arp 
éxkaAnoiav Aéyer) ; see Cramer’s Catena Graec. Pair. N. T. viii. p. 200. So also the 
writer who passes for Victorinus of Pettau, the earliest commentator on the book, 
he clearly interpreted the angels as symbolica] of classes of individuals, for he para- 
phrases the letter to the angel of Ephesus thus: ‘ad eos scripsit [Ioannes] qui et 
laborant et operantur et patientes sunt et cum videant homines quosdam in ecclesia 
dispensatores praeposteros, ne dispersio fiat, portant, . . . Haec universa ad laudem 
spectant et laudem non mediocrem sed tales viros et talem classem et tales electionis 
homines oportet omnimodo admoneri.’ So he deals with the other letters: ‘aut ad 
eos scripsit . . . aut ad eos... . autad eos, etc.’ Origen in Num. xx. 3 interprets 
of angels in the strict sense (and hence Andreas, as above), and so Jerome on Mic. 
vi, init. 
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symbols of the temper or spirit of the different 
churches. In the same way, as we have other reasons 
for believing St. John to have instituted bishops, we 
shall probably be inclined to see in Diotrephes, with 
his ambitious self-exaltation and his power ‘to cast 
out of the Church’? brethren who had come from 
St. John, one of these local bishops who was misusing 
his authority. But here again the indication is too 
ambiguous to constitute evidence of itself. It remains 
for us then to seek such additional information, 
especially on the origin of the local ministry, as can 
be derived from the Acts of the Apostles. 

III. In the Acts of the Apostles we are presented 111. Evi- 
first of all with a very clear picture of the apostolic aa 
ministry. Just exception can indeed be taken to @ acu 
M. Renan’s phrase when he describes ‘the divine {ppointea, 
institution of the hierarchy’ as a ‘favourite thesis’ 
of St. Luke,” in so far as the phrase seems to carry 
with it too much implication of conscious design in 
writing; but it cannot be fairly denied that the 
divine authority of a hierarchy in the Christian 
Church does appear conspicuously enough in the 
course of St. Luke’s narrative. 

From the first the disciples appear as a body 
amongst whom eleven, or after Matthias’ election 
twelve, are held to possess a ministerial office and 
commission direct from Christ. Upon the whole 
body, thus differentiated into ministers and people, 
the Holy Ghost descends and the Church begins her 
life as the Spirit-bearing body, with the Apostles for 
her authoritative teachers and for her centre of unity. 

This is sufficiently implied in the phrase which with _ 
describes the first new converts as ‘continuing “°°” 


1 3 Johng-1o0. Diotrephes seems clothed with official power. 

2 Les Apétres p. xxxix. Cf. P. Sabatier La Didaché p. 155: ‘Déja du temps de 
saint Luc on faisait précéder les décisions du concile de Jérusalem d’un préambule 
gros de toutes les prétentions hiérarchiques romaines’ (i.e. such as M. Sabatier 
thinks were derived from the influence of the Roman Church upon Christianity), 

3 Actsi. 25: Staxovia kai amogroAy: also by implication (ver. 20) émoxomy. 
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steadfast in the Apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in 
the breaking of the bread and the prayers’! They 
are prominent in the early history as representing 
Christ, acting in His name to work physical miracles of 
healing on ‘those without,’ of judgment also on ‘ those 
within.’? Again, they have the authority to ordain to 


and power those various ministries of the Church, the origin of 
Hely Ghost which will be considered shortly. Thus the church at 
otha" Jerusalem set the seven (we are told) ‘before the 


Apostles, and when they had prayed they laid their 
hands on them.’ When we hear afterwards of those 
later-added Apostles, Barnabas and Saul, * appointing 
elders’ in the churches which they founded,‘ we can- 
not doubt, especially in view of the evidence of the 
Pastoral Epistles, that the method of appointment 
was the same method of laying on hands with prayer ; 
and we shall not be surprised that St. Paul should 
describe the presbyters at Ephesus, appointed as they 
must have been by his hands, as none the less insti- 
tuted by the Holy Ghost.2 It is indeed not only in 
the case of the appointment of the ministry that we 
are led to associate the action of the Holy Ghost with 
inconfrma- the laying-on of apostolic hands. The narrative of 
tion 

1 Acts ii. 42: 77 Stbaxy Tov arocTéAwy Kal TH Kowvwvia, TH KAdoEL TOU apToV Kai 
Tals mpowevxais. 

3 Acts v. 1-11. These judgments brought a great fear not only on the Church 
but on all who heard of them (ver. 11)—a fear of the Apostles. Afterwards we are 
told that they wrought many public miracles and all made public appearance as 
teachers in Solomon’s porch (cf. iii, 11), Hence it seems necessary to interpret the 
words that follow ‘ of the rest durst no man associate himself with them’ (ckoAAacGat 
avrois, cf. viii. 29, ix. 26, x. 28) as meaning ‘ of the rest of the Christians durst no 
man associate himself with the apostolic college on their public appearances.’ A 
clear distinction appeared between them and the rest of the Christians. ‘And the 
Jews as a whole held them in honour, and the Christian Church made rapid pro- 
gress.’ Only so do we get a natural interpretation of the passage throughout. 

® Acts vi. 6. 

* Acts xiv. 23: yerporovycayres Sé avtots Kar’ exkAnolay mpeaButépovs. With 
Teference to this word yetporovety Holtzmann remarks (l.c. p. 219): ‘sprechen 
philologische Grande allerdings mehr fiir die Bedeutung ‘‘ erwdhlen” schlechthin als 
fiir “‘ durch Stimmabgabe erwdhlen lassen,”’ i.e. it had become a quite general 
word for ‘to choose.’ 

® Acts xx. 28: mpocéxete ... mavti rh movi, ev @ twas TO mvedwa Td yoy 
€9ero émigxdmovs. (The éOero recalls 1 Cor. xii. 28: ods pév OerTo 0 Oeds ev TH 


éxxaAnoia. mpwrov amocrdAous, k.7.A.) The Holy Ghost had made them bishops by 
prophetic indications and the special yép.oya bestowed upon them, 
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the Acts elsewhere assures us that the Apostles laid 
their hands on all Christians after their baptism, in 
order by this means to impart to them that gift of 
the Holy Ghost which is the essence of the Christian 
life. The laying-on of hands in ‘ordination’ is, and ordina- 
as we should gather from the Acts and Pastoral" 
Epistles taken together, a determination of this same 
divine gift to a special ministerial function, or the 
bestowal of asuperadded power. Further we are led 
to believe that this function of the laying-on of hands 
—at least as a means to the bestowal of the Holy 
Ghost for Christian life or ministerial office—belonged 
normally to the Apostles alone.! 

This gift of the Holy Ghost, which is imparted to (miraculous 


Stk . gifts do not 
every Christian, was in the first days of the Church dispense 
rom ordina- 


commonly accompanied by miraculous signs, such as tion), 
‘ prophesyings’ and ‘ tongues’;? and where the divine 
gift evidenced by such outward miracles preceded 
baptism and the laying-on of hands, the instrumen- 
tality by which the gift was ordinarily communicated 
followed in part—baptism apparently without the 


1 See Acts xix. 6, and especially Acts viii. 15-19, cf. Rom. i. 11, 2 Tim. i, 6, 7, 
There is no such language about authority (égovaia) or instrumentality (Sd) used 
except of apostles. True, Ananias, a ‘layman’ apparently, laid hands on St. Paul. 
Whether this was the occasion of St. Paul receiving the Holy Ghost, as well as 
recovering sight, is not plain. Acts ix. 17 may suggest it. But, any way, Ananias 
received a special divine commission to do this thing. And it was essential to St. 
Paul’s apostolate that he should not have received his spiritual gifts through other 
apostles. Again the prophets and teachers at Antioch lay hands on Barnabas and 
Saul. But here also we have a special divine authorization ; and itis to set apart two 
already of their own ‘ order’ to a special work (xiii. 2). Probably, however, these 
‘prophets’ held quasi-apostolic ‘authority’ to lay-on hands in all cases. Who, unless 
Barnabas, can have ‘ confirmed’ the people of Antioch ? 

4 J assume that the bestowal of the Spirit was only accompanied by the miraculous 
gifts, while its essence lay in the bestowal of that presence which makes the 
Christian the temple of God. The miraculous yapionara passed away, but the under- 
lying gift remained, mediated by the same ‘laying-on of hands.’ I do not think 
this can be fairly questioned. In the Acts those who had not yet received ‘the 
laying-on of hands’ are represented not as being without certain miraculous powers, 
but as not possessing the Spirit. See viii. 16, xix. 3-7. The possession of the 
Spirit undoubtedly constitutes the essence of Christianity, with or without mira- 
culous powers; sce Gal. iii. 2 and Rom. viii. 9-17, where St. Paul speaks of it as 
received at a definite moment and as a permanent possession (¢AdBere, oixet ev 
tiv). Cf. Hebrews vi. 2 for the close association of baptisms with the laying-on of 
hands. 


and power 
to bind and 
loose. 
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laying-on of hands—but it became not the bestowal 
of a gift so much as the recognition of itt In the 
same way the ‘laying-on of hands’ by the prophets 
and teachers at Antioch upon Saul and Barnabas, 
who had been themselves already classed under the 
same names, can hardly be regarded as more than 
the recognition by the Church, under the divine 
inspiration there recorded, of a mission which, at 
least in St. Paul’s case, we have every reason to know 
came directly from Christ.2. There may, in fact, have 
been many cases where the ‘gift of government’ 
evidenced by miraculous signs, or the recognised gift 
of prophetic inspiration, anticipated the appointment 
to the church office. But the ordination by the 
Church, where it was not needed as a channel of 
grace, was needed as its recognition. And the 
language of St. Paul’s Epistle to Timothy and of 
the Acts makes the imposition of apostolic hands in 
ordinary cases, whether for ‘confirmation’ or ‘ ordina- 
tion, nothing less than the zxstrument of divine 
bestowal. 

Once more, the narrative of the Acts brings 
before us in action that power of binding and loosing, 
that is of legislation with a supernatural sanction, 
with which Christ endowed His Church. Questions 
were raised at Antioch as to the obligation of the 
Jewish law on Gentile converts. Accordingly Paul 
and Barnabas with others were sent up by ‘the 
brethren’ to confer on this subject with the Apostles 
at Jerusalem, who appear as associated in this func- 
tion with the elders. There ensued an apostolic 
conference, resulting in a formal decision by which 
certain things were loosed and certain others bound 
—i.e., according to the accepted reading and conse- 
quent interpretation of the passage, a certain amount 


1 Acts x. 44-48; cf. xi. 15-17 and the case of St. Paul. 
® Acts xiii. 1-3 ; cf. Gal. i. 1, Actsix, 15, xxii. 14-21, xxvi. 16. 
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of conformity to Jewish scruples was required of the 
Gentile converts, at least for the time, and in other 
respects the prescriptions of the law were declared 
to be not binding on them. This decision, issued in 
the name of ‘the apostles and elder brethren,’ was 
sent to those whom it concerned in Antioch and 
Syria and Cilicia, with the unmistakable declaration : 
‘it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay 
upon you no greater burden than these necessary 
things.’ 4 

So far, then, it must be admitted that the narrative eee 
of the Acts gives us a very clear picture of the office 
apostolic office and authority. But, on the other 
hand, the indications given us of the position of those 
‘prophets and teachers,’ and other associates of the of prophets 
Apostles of whom we also hear, are somewhat in- siccvicniziias 
definite. James, though he apparently was not one 
of the twelve, is clothed with apostolic authority,’ and 
(as we shall have occasion to note further) when 
the Apostles go forth to exercise their universal 
mission, remains to represent the apostolic office in 
the church of Jerusalem. How was he appointed? 
Probably not by the Apostles. Probably his 
authority would have been understood to have been 
given to him when Christ appeared to him after His 
resurrection. And it must be remembered that 
though ‘the Lord’s brethren’ had not been among 
the disciples who believed before the passion, there 
had been others who had not only believed but had 
been commissioned as representatives of Christ. 
Besides the Twelve there had been the seventy, and 


1 Act, xv. 1-29; cf. xvi. 4. If the ‘Western’ reading be preferred—which, by 
omitting ‘things strangled’ turns the ritual stipulations into moral stipulations 
about idolatry, bloodshed, and unchastity—the action by the apostolic conference 
was an even more drastic ‘loosing’ of the Gentile converts from the Jewish law. 

3 Acts xi. 27, xiii. I, EV. 32, xxi. IO. 3 See esp. Acts xv. 13-21. 

* Cor. xv. 7. Cf. Dr. Ch. Wordsworth’s Remarks on Dr. Lightfoot’s Essay p. 19. 
Phe tradition in Clement of Alexandria represents James as appointed by the Apostles. 
But Hegesippus, who is a much better authority, speaks of him as ‘ succeeding to the 
government of the Church with the Apostles.’ This will appear further on (p. 243). 


and other 
fellow-la- 
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among the ‘hundred and twenty’ disciples who 
awaited the day of Pentecost there must have been 
some who had received a commission in some respects 
like that of the Apostles. Tradition assigns this 
position to the Levite Joseph Barnabas among others,! 
We are not then going beyond probabilities if we 
consider that the original ministerial equipment of 
the Church before the day of Pentecost consisted of 
others besides the Twelve. Some of these may be 
amongst the prophets and teachers of whom we hear 
in the Acts, not as teaching only or foretelling, but 
as ‘ministering to the Lord,—performing, that is, 
acts of worship—and laying on hands to give the 
recognition of the Church to the mission of Barnabas 
and Saul? There were, however, other fellow- 


bourers with labourers with the Apostles, who certainly did not 


Apostles. 


belong to the original equipment of the Church. 
These we should certainly suppose would have re- 
ceived ordination from those who did. Such would 
have been St. Paul’s sons in the faith, Timothy and 
Titus, as to the ordination of the former of whom by 
St. Paul we have positive information, which we 
naturally extend to similar cases. Such ordination 
again we should suppose Apollos to have received ; 4 
nor is the silence of the Acts on the subject any objec- 
tion to this view, for that narrative is silent also about 
his baptism and reception of the laying-on of hands,® 
which yet are not only mentioned but emphasized 


2 For Barnabas see Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. H. E. ii. x. 4. 

® The Christian prophets in thus combining the ministry of worship with that of 
preaching recall the functions of Elijah andSamuel. With the phrase AccrovpyovvTwy 
re Kupiw, cf. the Didache xv. 1: Thy AeTovpyiay tay mpodyTav Kai didacKdruv. 
This laying-on of hands, even though in this case it was only in recognition of a 
divinely-given mission, would probably imply a power to lay on hands in other cases. 
It should be noticed that, while Pau] and Barnabas are here called ‘ prophets and 
teachers,’ they are from this time onwards called ‘ apostles’ (xiv. 4). 

* Cf. Judas Barsabbas and Silas (Acts xv. 22, 32). Silas becomes St. Paul’s com- 
panion (ver. 40), and is coupled with Timothy in 2 Cor. i. 19, and in the inscriptions 
of 1 and 2 Thess. 

* St. Paul seems to class him with the Apostles as ‘ steward of the divine mysteries" 
ete. (1 Cor. iv, 1-6). 

® Acts xviii. 24-28. 
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in exactly parallel cases.1_ It will, however, be of 
course acknowledged that miraculous evidence of the 
divine will, such as the Church could recognise, went 
far to reduce the ceremony of ordination to a lower 
level of importance than it held in ordinary cases. 


Leaving now the order of apostles, with its exten- () The local 


sion to prophets and teachers and other apostolic 
legates, it remains to collect the information given 
us in the Acts as to the origin of the local ministry. 


We find the existence of presbyters in the church at of presbyters 


Jerusalem assumed.2. This is probably to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that there Jewish ‘ presbyters’ 
were an institution of old standing and that the 
Christian ‘synagogue’ naturally had the like. It is 
however very easy to exaggerate the Jewish charac- 
ter of these Church officers. Later evidence leads 
us to believe that they were definitely appointed to 
their office by the Apostles, and that, while they 
shared their legislative counsels at Jerusalem and 
were associated in their legislative authority in a 
matter of church discipline, they were not, as 
amongst the Jews, merely disciplinary officers. St. 
James, as we have seen, assigns to them a ministry 
of physical and spiritual healing; St. Peter allots to 
them the general pastoral function; and in accord- 
ance with these indications St. Paul tells them at 
Ephesus that it is the Holy Ghost who has given 
them their office, and, calling them by the name of 


overseers or bishops, implies that the government (=‘bishops’) 


and nourishment of the Church,* in the general 
sense, belonged to them. The subapostolic evidence 


) Acts xix. 1-6. These men had been baptized ‘into John’s baptism’ (cf. xviii. 25 
of Apollos: ‘knowing only the baptism of John’). St. Paul saw to the baptism of 
these Christians and gave them confirmation. So again St. Paul himself had received 
baptism (ix. 18). 

3 Acts xi. 30, xv. 2, 4, 6, 23, Xvi. 4, xxi. 18. * Acts xiv. 23. 

« Acts xx. 28-31. They are to act as pastors, and this implies the double idea of 
feeding and governing. The former is more closely associated with the word Béckeww 
than with so.matvery (St. John xxi. 15-17), but it cannot be excluded from the 
latter: see Jude 12 eavrovs moimaivovres =‘ feeding themselves.’ 


/ 


and deacons. 
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concurs in allotting to the presbyter-bishops a clearly 
spiritual ministry.1 Here in fact, as elsewhere, the 
Church adopted a Jewish nomenclature, but infused 
into the thing to which the old name was given a 
new spirit; and the hostility of the Jews to the 
Church certainly facilitated the process of distin- 
guishing the ideas attached to the offices of the 
new Jerusalem from those which belonged to the 
old. 

Besides the presbyters we hear of the institution 
in the church at Jerusalem of an inferior office. The 
occasion of its institution was the complaint of 
Hellenistic Christian Jews that ‘their widows were 
neglected in the daily ministration, apparently of 
food. In order, therefore, that this ministration of 
Christian charity might be carefully supervised with- 
out any hindrance to the Apostles in their higher 
‘ministry of the word, a new office was created with 
a view to these ‘works of mercy.’ Seven, apparently 
Hellenistic,? Christians, ‘full of Spirit and of wisdom,’ 
are chosen by the community according to apostolic 
direction and ordained by the Apostles with the 
laying-on of hands and prayer. In these seven we 
must see (with most authorities, ancient and modern *) 
the prototype of the deacons. In the case of some 
of these first appointed deacons, their peculiar gifts 


1 Clem. ad Cor. 44: the offering of the eucharistic gifts. The Didache (xv. 1) 
attaches the election of the bishops and deacons with an ofy to the account of the 
eucharistic service, and associates their Aetrovpyia with that of the prophets and 
teachers. 

* To judge from their names being Greek ; but cf. Lightfoot Dissertation p. 188. 

* Acts vi. 1-6. 

* So Irenaeus 111. xii. 10, Iv. xv. 4, among ancients: so with most moderns Light- 
foot and Renan. ‘On donna,’ says Renan Les Apétres p. 120, ‘ aux administrateurs 
ainsi désignés le nom syriaque de Schammaschin, en grec Ataxovor. On les appelait 
aussi quelquefois ‘les Sept’? pour les opposer aux ‘‘Douze.”’ See Lightfoot 
(Dissert. p. 189), who also notes that the office here instituted cannot have been sug- 
gested by the wmnpérns of the synagogue, who was more like a parish clerk (cf. 
St. Luke iv. 20; Schiirer Gemeindeverfassung der Juden p. 28). On the other hand 
St. Chrysostom in loc. speaks doubtfully, but implies on the whole that this office 
antedated both the presbyterate and the diaconate, and was in fact special for this 
particular need. So Oecumenius: od xara rav ev tais éxxAnoiats Badudv. Cf. 
J. Miller Die Verfassung der christlichen Kirche (Leipzig, 1885), p. 10. 

1 
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as preachers! sufficed to throw into the shade their 
humbler functions, but it is to be noticed that, though 
St. Philip can evangelize Samaria and baptize, he 
does not share the apostolic power to lay on hands.” 


We are now in a position to sum up the results Summary. 


derived from our investigation of the origin, nature, 
and development of the Christian ministry, as it is 
presented in the writings of the apostolic period. 

(1) In the first place we have found that the 
conception of the apostolate which was derived from 
the Gospels is confirmed in the apostolic history. 
The Apostles are empowered by Christ and inspired 
by the Spirit as the primary witnesses of Christ’s 
resurrection, stewards of the divine mysteries, am- 
bassadors and ministers of the effected reconciliation 
of man to God. Their function is the ministry of 
the word or divine message, and inasmuch as the 
word is the basis of a covenant with a Church which 
is to be its ‘pillar and ground,’ so this apostolic 
ministry is not merely one of preaching. It involves 
the founding and governing of churches with Christ's 
authority, the administration in chief of discipline, 
and the accompanying authority to bind and loose 
with divine sanction. It involves also a ministry of 
grace. Besides administering the chief sacraments 
committed to them by Christ, the Apostles appear 
(with a reservation to be mentioned immediately) as 
alone possessing power to communicate the gift of 
the Holy Ghost by the laying-on of hands. By 
means of this rite they bestowed both the funda- 
mental grace of the Spirit’s indwelling, which made 

1 Philip is called ‘the evangelist’ (Acts xxi. 8). This title is generally used in 
closer connexion with the apostolic office, which Philip had not; cf. Eph. iv. 11, 
2 Tim. iv. 5: Euseb. H. E. iii. 37. 1,2: and see above p. 217n.1_ We must sup- 
pose either that the word had, like ‘ presbyter’ and ‘deacon,’ a wider as well as a 
stricter use, or perhaps that Philip became later what, at the period described 


in Acts vi., he was not. 
® Acts viii. 12-16. 


(x) The 
apostolate, 


(2) The sub- 
apostolic 
ministry. 
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a Christian the temple of God (and frequently carried 
with it in the first age a variety of special powers or 
‘charismata’), and also the particular ‘charisma’ 
which empowered men for the sacred ministry. The 
Apostles thus appear as the ordainers of an official 
clergy in the churches, by communicating to them 
through the laying-on of hands an empowering gift 
of the Holy Ghost. The presbyters in some, or all, 
cases of ordination assisted at this rite, but, as the 
evidence suggests, to give their assent and witness, 
not as chief agents. 

(2) This apostolic ministry is in its essence uni- 
versal. It is true that a temporary agreement 
assigned to Paul and Barnabas the evangelization 
of the Gentiles, while James, Peter, and John kept 
themselves to the Jews; it is true, further, that of 
these last-named ‘Apostles, St. James was very 
early localized at Jerusalem; still, in its primary 
character, the apostolate is not a localized but a 
general ‘ ministry of the word.’ And in this general 
ministry others share. St. James himself was not 
an apostle in the sense of being one of the Twelve. 
Further, side by side with the Apostles, we hear of 
‘prophets’ and ‘teachers’ and ‘ evangelists ’—names 
somewhat indefinitely used—who shared the apostolic 
function of teaching. And, though they never 
appear as clothed with the same primary authority 
as the Twelve, yet ‘ prophets and teachers’ share also 
the ministry of worship and the laying-on of hands. 
We recognise then an extension of the apostolic 
function in some of its main features (a) to ‘ prophets,’ 
whose authority was guaranteed by the permanent 
possession of those miraculous powers which in the 
first age witnessed to the inner presence of the 
Spirit. Such men would have received either 
Christ's own commission before or after He left 
the earth, or, failing this, the recognition, as by the 
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laying-on of hands of those who were apostles and 
prophets before them, of that divine mission which 
their miraculous ‘gifts’ evidenced: (4) to apostolic 
men like Timothy and Titus, known probably as 
‘teachers’ and ‘evangelists,’ who without, as far as 
we know, sharing miraculous power, had yet im- 
parted to them by the laying-on of apostolic hands 
what was essentially apostolic authority to guard 
the faith, to found and rule churches, to ordain and 
discipline the clergy. 
(3) Under this general ministry of the Apostles G) Prebr: 
and their fellow-workers we find a local ministry of 
‘presbyters’ or ‘bishops,’ who are appointed by the 
Apostles and ordained by the laying-on of hands to 
share in some particular community the pastorate 
and stewardship which Christ instituted in His 
Church. They are the local ministers of discipline 
—this being the function which was attached of old 
to the Jewish presbyterate—but they are as well the 
‘superintendents’ in general of local affairs, the 
administrators of the churches; and as the churches 
are spiritual societies, so their function is spiritual. 
These local pastors are called also ‘teachers’ in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and we have no reason to 
suppose that they were not from the first, in a sense, 
‘ministers of the word, though in subordination to 
apostles, prophets, and teachers. Again, since the 
earliest subapostolic writers speak of ‘the offering 
of the gifts’ or the ministry of the eucharist as the 
special function of the ‘bishop, and St. James 
presents the presbyters to us as exercising a ministry 
of healing, both physical and spiritual, we need not 
hesitate to regard them as having been from the 
first ministers of the sacraments. 
(4) We are also presented with a subordinate (4) Deacons 

ministry of deacons. If their primary function was 
to administer alms, yet they are also presented to 
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us as baptizing and teaching,—at least when they 
were endowed with qualifying gifts—though pro- 
bably these functions did not belong to their office, 
Besides we find a female ‘diaconate’ as well as 

and instances of ‘prophetesses’ in the Church, with 

deaconesses. : ws 
regard to whose public ministry however we have 
no certain information. We also hear of other 
leading Christians who specially addicted themselves 
to works of mercy and received a corresponding 
authority. 

(s)Thecon. (5) Finally the Pastoral Epistles give us an un- 

ordination. mistakable picture of the conception attached by 
the Apostle St. Paul to the ceremony of ordination. 
He regarded the laying-on of his hands as the 
instrumentality through which Timothy received a 
special empowering gift of the Holy Ghost, which 
in virtue of this ceremony was ‘in him’ as a 
thing he might neglect or use, but which in 
either case was in him as at once his power and 
his responsibility. And we cannot but extend this’ 
conception to the ordinations of other clergy which 
Timothy is commissioned in his turn to make by 
the same ceremony of the laying-on of hands. 
Here we have the sacerdotal conception of a special 
order in the Church, differentiated by a special 
endowment. 

eae Two points may be mentioned in which the 
witness of the New Testament needs supplementing 
by the witness of the Church. 

Geach First. We have no clear information as to the 

functions: limitation of the functions of the different orders in 
the Church, except that to the ‘viri apostolici’ alone 
is the power attributed to impart the gift of the 
Holy Ghost by laying-on of hands. We have no 
clear information as to who exactly can celebrate 
the eucharist or who can baptize. But we must re- 
member that the New Testament does witness toa 
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binding or loosing power in the Church and to a 
continuity in the Church’s life. This enables us to 
rest satisfied with the fact that the principle of a 
ministry with different grades of function and power 
is given us in the apostolic age, and to accept in 
detail the mind of the Church, as soon as it declares 
itself, as representing the mind of the Spirit. 

Second. We have no determining evidence as to Ci) fenta f 
the exact form which the ministry of the future was ministry. 
to take. True the ministry of ‘bishops’ and deacons 
does appear in the New Testament as an almost 
essentially subordinate ministry, and we have clear 
evidence that the apostolic office admitted of being 
extended and localized, as in the case of St. James 
and (more or less) of St. Timothy and St. Titus; 
but all that the New Testament can be said to give 
us clearly is the principle that the church ministry 
is a thing received from above with graduated 
functions in different offices, so that it follows as a 
matter of course that there would always be persons 
who had the power to minister and persons who 
had also the power to ordain other ministers; with 
the corresponding position that only those who had 
the power communicated to them could exercise the 
function. What we do not get, then, is a distinct 
instruction as to what form the ministry was to 
take. Were the local bishops to receive additional 
powers, such as would make them independent of 
any higher order? Or were the apostles and 
apostolic men, like Timothy and Titus, to perpetuate 
their distinct order? and, if so, was it to be per- 
petuated as a localized or as a general order? These 
questions are still open. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE MINISTRY IN THE SUBAPOSTOLIC AGE 


Two moments in the history of the Christian 
ministry have hitherto come under our notice. First, 
we have traced back the ministry of bishops, presby- 
ters, and deacons, as church history makes us familiar 
with it, to the dim period of the middle of the second 
century. Secondly, we have seen it take its rise at 
the apostolic fountain-head. We have, so to speak, 
watched the Divine Founder of the Church separate 
and educate and institute the apostolate, and we have 
watched the Apostles at work, after the withdrawal 
of His visible presence, with the full consciousness of 
divine commission and authority. And in doing 
this we could not but perceive that, while in a 
certain sense they exercised a unique function—so 
far, that is, as they were the original witnesses and 
heralds of the revelation given in Christ,—in another 
sense they held a stewardship and pastorate of souls, 
a function of government and a corresponding power, 
which they did not conceive of as coming to an end 
with their own life: on the contrary, they provided 
for its continued exercise. The New Testament 
appears definitely to exclude the possibility that the 
functions exclusively discharged by the general or 
apostolic order in the first days (for instance, that of 
the laying-on of hands) lapsed altogether, so that 
the Church of the second century would, as it were, 


have re-developed an apostolic order of bishops from 
242 
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below. Thus we have found in the records of the 
New Testament the origin and title-deeds of a 
permanent ministry in the Church, the outcome of 
the apostolate, and we have found in the latter half 
of the second century that this ministry has taken 
shape in the episcopal successions of the churches, 
which claim to perpetuate the apostolate in certain 
of its most fundamental functions. 

Now we approach the questions which are con- Questions 
cerned with the junction and combination of these Sake 
two groups of ascertained results. What are the i alls 
links which connect the ministry of the apostolic 
age with that of the age of Irenaeus? are they such 
as to justify the claims which Irenaeus makes for the 
episcopate? In particular, does the history, so far 
as we can trace it, suggest that the apostolic 
authority was perpetuated from the first in a special 
office superior to that of the presbyters, though it 
came shortly to be known by a title at first synony- 
mous with the presbyterate, viz. the episcopate? 

Or does the evidence, on the other hand, lead us to 
believe that the permanent functions of government 
and ordination hitherto exercised by apostles and 
apostolic men were, so to speak, put into commission 
in the local colleges of presbyter-bishops, and that 
subsequently these supreme functions, hitherto 
belonging to all in common, came to be limited to 
one who alone retained the title of bishop? Witha 
view to answering the questions thus presented, we 
proceed to examine the historical links afforded by Links of 


. evidence be- 
the sub-apostolic documents. tween the 
Apostles and 
the age of 
Irenaeus : 
I 


The first link is that supplied by the episcopate I. The epi- 
in Jerusalem derived from James. ‘James,’ says jesein, 


Hegesippus, ‘receives the Church in succession with the 


James the 
head of a 
line of 
bishops, 
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Apostles.’! This corresponds to the evidence of the 
New Testament. James ranks with the Apostles ; ? 
but, unlike the Apostles, he is localized in Jerusalem, 
where he presides with the presbyters,? and where at 
the apostdlic conference he seems to hold the office 
of president and speaks with something like deci- 
sive authority, suggesting and probably framing the 
apostolic decree.+ Thus it has been common from 
the earliest times to see in James the ‘bishop of 
Jerusalem’ in the later sense, ie. a localized apostolic 
ruler of the Church, and this commends itself to 
most modern critics.? But though localized, his per- 
sonal reputation and apostolic character made him a 
universal authority with Jewish Christians.6 This is 
the historical basis for the ‘archiepiscopal’ and even 
papal dignity assigned to him in the Ebionite tradi- 
tions.” When the hostility of the extreme Jewish 
nationalists led to his being put to death for ‘break- 
ing the law’ just before the siege of Jerusalem, 
Symeon was elected to take his place, who, like 


1 ap. Euseb. H. E. ii. 23. 4: Sia8éxerau ry éxkAnoiav mera Tiav amogTéAwy. 

* Gal. i. 19, ii. 9; Acts xv. 

® Gal. i. 18, 19; Acts xii. 17, xxi. 18. 

* Acts xv. 13, 19, 20. See Lightfoot Dissertation p. 197. 

® Clement of Alexandria (ap. Euseb. H. E. ii. 1. 3) says: ‘ Peter and James and 
John, after the assumption of the Saviour, though even the Lord had assigned them 
special honour, did not claim distinction, but elected James the Just bishop of 
Jerusalem.’ ‘As early as the middle of the second century,’ says Dr. Lightfoot 
(p. 208), ‘all parties concur in representing him asa bishop in the strict sense of 
the term.’ He refers to Hegesippus ap. Euseb. H. E. ii. 23, iv. 22, and to the 
Clementines, Hom. xi. 35, Ep. Petr. init., Ep. Clem. init., Recogn. i. 43, 68, 73, etc.: 
of course the Clementine literature is not now dated so early (see p. 1100! 
supra), but the evidence of Hegesippus amply justifies the statement. Lightfoot 
himself concurs: James ‘can claim to be regarded as a bishop’ (p. 197). James 
gave, says Mr. Simcox (Early Ch. Hist. p. 50), ‘it is scarcely inaccurate to say the 
first example of a diocesan bishop.’ Cf. Johannes Miller Verfassung der christ. 
Kirche, p. 12. 

® Gal. ii. 11-14 illustrates St. James’ influence, however little those who ‘came 
from’ him acted as he would have had them act; cf. the opening of his own epistle. 
Hegesippus gives a sacerdotal colour to his office; see Harnack Expositor, May 
1887, p. 327. He was held in high regard amongst non-Christian Jews, Josephus 
Ant. Jud. xx.9.1; and was known from the protection given by his constant inter- 
cessions as the repiox) rod Aaod, Hegesippus ap. Euseb. H. E. ii. 23; cf. Simcox 
op. cit. p. 123. ret ; : ‘ 

7 Recogn. i.73 ‘archbishop,’ and Ep. Clem. ad Iac. init. ‘ bishop of bishops.’ He 
exercises a quasi-papal authority over Peter ; Ep. Clem. 1, Recogn. i. 17, 72. 
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James, was a relative of Jesus Christ. Hegesippus 
whom Eusebius speaks of as ‘having been born in 
the time of the first succession from the Apostles,’ 
apparently recorded his election by the Apostles 
themselves! and certainly distinctly identifies his 
office with that of James and calls it a bishopric. 
He also mentions that there was a disappointed rival 
for the see called Thebuthis, who subsequently raised 
a schism and ‘made a beginning of corrupting the 
virgin purity of the Church’ with false doctrines. 
No one apparently supposes that the Jerusalem 
episcopate from this date was not continuous.? It is 
plain then that here at any rate the episcopal office 
was not only developed under apostolic patronage, 
but was in direct continuity with the apostolate, as 


+ Eusebius says, iii. 11: ‘After the martyrdom of James and the taking of 
Jerusalem which immediately ensued, it is recorded (Ad-yos xaréxer) that those of the 
Apostles and of the Lord’s disciples who were still alive came together from all parts 
with those who were related to our Lord; for of them also there were still several 
alive; and that they all held conference together as to whom they ought to select 
as worthy to succeed to James (rijs "IakwBov dadoxys afiov). And that they all with 
one mind approved of Symeon the son of Clopas . . . as worthy of the throne of the 
community (mapocxia) there, who was a cousin as they say of the Saviour. For 
Hegesippus relates that Clopas was a brother of Joseph.’ The authority for this 
meeting may fairly, as Rothe maintains and Dr. Lightfoot admits, be assigned to 
Hegesippus: see the references to him ap. Euseb. H. E. iii. 32. 1, 2, iv. 22. 4, and 
cf. Lightfoot Dissertation pp. 202, 208. 

The question arises—granted this meeting historical, as it well may be—can it be 
supposed that it not only elected a bishop of Jerusalem but also issued a general 
decree for the establishment of episcopacy? Such a ‘second apostolic council’ 
formed the basis for the supposed apostolic legislation of the Apostolic Constitutions 
in the argument of. those scholars of older times who accepted them as genuine, 
and the establishment of ‘ monepiscopacy ’ seems to be assigned to it by Ambrosiaster 
in Eph. iv. 12 (‘ prospiciente concilio’). Jerome probably has the same meaning 
when he assigns the establishment of episcopacy to a formal ‘ decretum,’ apparently 
of the Apostles (seein Tit. i. 5). Besides this Rothe (Anfange pp. 351-392) quotes 
for such a council the expression of Ignatius, ra Statrdyyata toy amoorédwy (ad. 
Trall. 7), and the expression of the second of Pfaff’s fragments, attributed to 
Irenaeus, ai Sevrepar Tov amogTéAwy Svatates. He also thinks that the ambiguous 
language of Clement’s letter (c. 44) supports the same view. He holds that it was 
on this occasion that the Apostles so distributed the work amongst them as that Asia, 
according to a tradition mentioned by Origen (ap. Euseb. H. E. iii. 1. 1), ‘ was assigned 
to John.’ This evidence is discussed fully by Dr. Lightfoot Dissertation p. 204 f., 
and most people will agree with him that it affords a very insecure basis for the idea 
of a formal second council of the Apostles legislating for the establishment of episco- 
pacy. The Pfaffian fragments of Irenaeus are now known to be forgeries. 

2 Eusebius’ list of subsequent bishops of Jerusalem (H. E. iv. 5.3) isnot apparently 
derived from Hegesippus, and is not necessarily trustworthy in details. See Lightfoot 
Op. cit. p. 209 1.3, 
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represented by James, who, though not one of the 
Twelve, ranked and acted with them: and whether 
the presbyters at Jerusalem were ever known as 
‘bishops’ or no, certainly the episcopal authority 
never belonged to them. 
whoatfirst But this earliest episcopate at Jerusalem had one 
were of the . : : 
family of | unique feature. It was held by relatives of Christ. 
*  Symeon, our authority tells us, was chosen as ‘the 
cousin of the Lord’; he was ‘a descendant of David 
and a Christian.’ And we have other evidence of a 
tendency in the Jewish Christian Church of Palestine 
to prefer for ecclesiastical offices of authority those 
who could thus claim royal blood. Thus St. Jude’s 
othersofthis grandsons ‘of the family of the Lord,’ who were 
family held a é 
less localized compelled (as Hegesippus tells us) to appear before 
authority: Domitian in order to satisfy him that the empire was 
in no peril.from their royal claims, when they were 
dismissed, became ‘rulers of the churches,’ or ‘rulers 
of every church”? This last expression (which 
seems to be Hegesippus’ own) would probably indi- 
cate that, while there was a local episcopate at 
Jerusalem, there was a more general authority 
assigned, amongst the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
to these members of the royal family of Christ—not, 
however, as the case of Symeon would assure us, by 
mere right of birth, but by due appointment. Chief 
authority in the Church was not yet, even among 
Jewish Christians, in all cases a localized or diocesan 
authority. And this is the evidence of the next 
document to be considered. 


1 Euseb. H. E. iv. 22.4: dy mpoddevto mévres, dvtTa avéyov tod Kupiov, Sevrepov : 
and iii. 32. 3. 

2 See ap. Euseb. H. E. iii. 20. 6 and 32.6. In the first case Eusebius, apparently 
quoting Hegesippus in the oratio obliqua, says that they nyjcac@ar Tov éxxdnovdy. 
In the second passage he quotes his actual words: spoyyodrtar maons éxxAnotas, 
This is therefore the more trustworthy expression. Dr. Hatch says (B. L.* p. 89) 
they ‘presided in other Churches’; but Hegesippus seems to give them a more 
general authority; 
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II 


The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (Aidayy Tov 11. The 
SHS5exa arooroNwv) Or, as it was perhaps originally ? means 
called, the Teaching of the Apostles, is a document tts general 
which we may assume to belong probably to the° rave 
first or the early part of the second century, and to 
have been composed by a Jewish Christian for a 
Christian community also Jewish in tone. There 
are reasons for attributing it to some remote district 
of Syria or Palestine, and in the fourth century it 
was taken as the basis of the seventh book of the 
Syrian Apostolic Constitutions: but it was also 
apparently exploited by two earlier documents in 
the third century, the Syrlan Dzdascalia and the 
Egyptian Apostolic Church Order, and some scholars 
have looked to Egypt for its place of origin.2 The 
theology which it represents is of a very inadequate 
nature, when compared with the teaching of the New 
Testament, and suggests in fact nothing so much as 
the condition of belief of those Hebrew Christians to 
whom the Epistle to the Hebrews was directed, in 
order to lift them out of the stage of rudimentary 
knowledge in which they were into some more 
adequate conceptions of the person of Christ, of His 
priesthood and mediation in the Church. It will 
cause no surprise that there should have existed 
somewhere about the year 100 A.D. a community of 


1 See Dr. Warfield Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 1886, p. 110. 

2 Since its publication in 1883 the Didache has been, as Dr. Bigg calls it, ‘ the 
spoilt child of criticism,’ and has been allowed to overshadow documents of much 
greater weight: Dr. Wotherspoon The Ministry in the Church in relation to prophecy 
and spiritual gifts (1916), chapters i. and ii., describes clearly and accounts for this 
tendency. Ftom such overestimate of the document there has latterly been a 
reaction, which is represented by Dr. Bigg, Dr. Armitage Robinson, Dr. Wotherspoon, 
and Mr. Edmundson : see further App. note L, p. 367. For my own part I adhere 
to my former opinion of the early date of the Didache against these last-named 
scholars. But I have come to feel very strongly that both our ignorance of the 
circumstances of its origin and its own internal characteristics force us to make a 
very guarded use ofit as an authority. 
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Jewish Christians with very imperfect doctrinal in- 
. : . : ie 
struction, perhaps in a district remote from any 
centre of apostolic influence; and, though we shall 
not look to a writing emanating from amongst them 
for much light on Christian theology, we shall look 
with great interest to their form of church organiza- 
tion. 
ItsChurch In the Didache then we are presented with a form 
organiza- ie fe . 
tion ; of Church ministry which ought not to perplex any 
one acquainted with the Acts of the Apostles. We 
local bishops have as local officers bishops and deacons, who are 
and deacons, rf f ‘ 
elected specially with a view to the conduct of 
worship in the community.1 But, as in the apostolic 
church, these local officers are not the chief figures 
with in the organization. Over them are ‘apostles,’ ‘ pro- 
apostles, . sly 
prophets, phets,’ and ‘teachers,’ who exercise a ministry not 
and teachers . 5 : 2 
over;them. yet localized in any particular church. The apostles 
are not indeed the Twelve; they correspond to what 
we should suppose is meant by the ‘evangelists’ 
of the New Testament; they are ‘ambulatory’ 
messengers of the Gospel,? and are almost identi- 
fied with the prophets,* who are better defined 
figures than either apostles or teachers. These re- 
presentatives of the Church at large, when they visit 
a community of Christians, are first of all to be tested 
by the standard of right teaching and of moral 
character.> The true apostle is to be distinguished 
1 XV. 1: yeuporovioare ody Eavtois emoxdrous kal Suaxdvous. This oby connects the 
election of the officers with c. xiv about the Sunday celebration of the ‘ pure sacrifice.’ 
It will be noticed that nothing is said about the bishop in the passage (xiii. 3, 4) about 
firstfruits. We should not, however, be right in assuming that the bishop had 
nothing to do with these, any more than in concluding from c. vii. that the bishop had 
nothing to do with baptizing. The community in fact is addressed as a whole. 
They are directed to baptize, to fast, to give alms, to pray, to come together on the 
Lord’s Day and confess their sins and celebrate their thank-offering, and then, with 
a view to the due performance of all these functions, they are directed to elect for 
themselves bishops and deacons. 
2 xi. 3, xiii. 2. 
8 They are perhaps like the ‘apostles’ of Rom. xvi. 7, Andronicus and Junias. 
4 The apostle who stays in a church more than two days is called a ‘ false prophet * 
(xi. 5); again (xi. 6) if he ask for money, he is a ‘ false prophet,’ 
5. xi, 
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by the absence of any selfish motive; any sign of an 
inclination to fasten himself upon a church or to 
abandon the holy poverty of his vocation is to stamp 
him as a false prophet. The prophet too is to be 
tested by his character and conformity to the truth 
which he teaches, but when once he has been 
approved, his inspired utterances are not to be sub- 
jected to any criticism. This would be a sin which 
cannot be forgiven. He is to be listened to with 
reverent acceptance and allowed the freedom, which 
the old prophets had, to perform exceptional acts 
‘for a sign’ or in a mystery.1 He has freedom also 
to give thanks in the eucharistic celebration without 
the restriction of any set form;2 and receives the 
firstfruits of all the produce of the community, 
because the prophets are the Christian ‘ high-priests.’ 
Clearly then these prophets, with the apostles and 
teachers, occupy the first rank in the church ministry : 
but, as we saw reason in the apostolic age to believe 
that the local ‘clergy’ shared fundamentally the 
same spiritual ministry as the apostles, only in a 
subordinate grade, so here we have it specified that 
the bishops and deacons exercise the same ministry 
as the prophets and teachers, and are therefore not 
to be ‘ overlooked.’ # 

So far then the indications of this document 
suggest a state of church government closely akin 
to what we should suppose would have existed in 


1 xi.11. I donot wish to express any certainty about the meaning of these words; 
see Taylor Teaching of the Twelve Apostles pp. 82-92. 

2x.7: rots 5& mpopytais emtpémete evxapiotecv doa Oédovaw. 

3 xiii. 3. But ver. 4: ‘if you have no prophet, give to the poor.’ Itis probably 
implied that the prophet will himself, when he is present, minister to the wants of the 
poor. He could not take the firstfruits for himself only without coming under the 
category of a ‘ false prophet.’ 

4 Chapter xv, after providing for the election of fit persons as bishops and deacons, 
afious tov Kupiov, dvdpas mpaeis kal aptAapyvpous Kai adnOeis kat Sedoxtacpuevous, 
continues: tuiy yap AecTovpyotar Kat avTol Thy deToupyiay THY mpodyTay Kai 
Sidacrkddwv' wy obv Wrepidnte avTovs avTol yap ciow of TeTLLNLévoL tua eTa TOY 
mpopytav kat didackddwv. I shall remark further on this word terimnuévor in 
connexion with the Epistle of Clement, p. 277 n. 


The prophet 


(x) by ‘set- 
tling' would 
become a 
diocesan 
bishop: 


(2) must 
have before 
held the 
power of 
laying-on 
hands. 
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apostolic and subapostolic days in any community 
not under the direct supervision of the Twelve. 
There are bishops and deacons, and over them 
prophets and teachers and apostles in the sense of 
evangelists,—men belonging to a ministry as yet 
unlocalized, and, in the case of the prophets at least, 
inspired. But two points specially require notice. 

(1) It is specified that the prophet has the right 
to ‘settle’ in any of the churches he visits! It is 
just in this context that he is declared to be the 
proper recipient of all firstfruits as the ‘ high-priest’ 
of the community. Can we doubt then that, in the 
event of this prophetic teacher taking up his per- 
manent residence in any church, with his authority 
as an inspired man, with his free power of eucharistic 
celebration, and with this ‘high-priestly’ dignity, 
he would have become, by whatever name he was 
called, the bishop of the community in the later 
sense? As then we have in St. James the first 
instance of a member of the apostolic ministry 
localized in a single church, so the 7eaching seems 
to give us an indication that the settling of prophets 
would have been at least one way in which the 
transition was effected from the apostolic ministry 
to that of the later Church. What in fact was Poly- 
carp of Smyrna, or Ignatius of Antioch, but a 
prophet who had become a bishop?? Thus the 
Teaching gives no countenance to the idea that in 
the region which it represents the ‘ bishops’ (i.e. pres- 
byters) and deacons would ever have held the place 
of chief authority in the Church. 

(2) The community in the Teaching are exhorted 
to elect their bishops and deacons, just as the 


1 xiii, 1: mds 88 mpodyms dAnOvds, Oddwy KabjoGar mpds Imas, aéids éore THs 
Tpopys avrod, K.T.Ar. 

2 Ignatius claims the gift of prophecy: ad Philad. 7. For Polycarp, see Mart. 
Polyc. 16: ‘having been an apostolic and prophetic teacher, bishop of the holy 
Church in Smyrna,’ and cf. c. 5, where he foresees his own martyrdom by means of a 
vision. On ‘teachers’ becoming bishops, see Kiihl Gemeindeord. p. 131. 
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community elected ‘the seven’ in the Acts, or as 
even the smallest communities elected their bishop 
according to the Apostolic Church Order, or as the 
community elected its bishop and its deacons accord- 
ing to the Church Order of Hippolytus. Election 
was in fact after the age of the Apostles the pre- 
dominant, if not the universal, method of choice. 
It did not, in any of the parallels just cited, exclude 
an element of control over the choice or ordination 
from outside by the laying-on of hands. Are we then 
to suppose that, because ordination is not mentioned 
in the Zeaching, it is not implied? Some modern 
critics do in fact show a tendency to exalt the Dzdache 
in this respect as a source of evidence over the 
Pastoral Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles; and 
undoubtedly, if we were to take this anonymous 
writing of very ambiguous doctrinal character and 
exalt it as a criterion of what early Christianity 
meant over writings whose genuineness and apostolic 
authority there is no good reason to doubt, we 
might see grounds for believing that the subapostolic 
Church rated not only church orders, but also baptism 
and the eucharist at a very low estimate. Believing, 
however, the Pastoral Epistles and the Acts to be 
genuine documents, we naturally prefer to look at 
the Didache in the light of our other evidence as to 
apostolic practice and injunction. The question we 
ask is this: Is the evidence of the Didache incom- 
patible with the evidence about ordination which we 
derive from apostolic sources? The answer is certainly 
in the negative. The Didache is silent about ordina- 
tion, but it is silent also about all ‘laying-on of hands.’ 
Yet we know that in the mind of the early Church, 
and especially of its Jewish members, there was 
closely associated with the doctrine of baptisms that 
of the laying-on of hands.1_ The silence of the Didache 
1 See esp. Heb. vi. 2. 
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about ordination then, like other instances of silence, 
proves too much, if it is to be taken as equivalent to 
ignorance. It can be accounted for easily enough on 
a moment’s consideration of one quite crucial fact. 
The Didache is a manual of directions for the local 
church. It does not presume to dictate to the 
prophets :! while forms of prayer are provided for the 
local ministers, the prophets are not bound by them. 
It says, therefore, nothing about the functions which 
do not belong to the local church with the local officers. 
Now all the evidence of the apostolic documents leads 
us to believe that the function of the laying-on of 
hands did not belong to the local officers, but to 
apostles and apostolic legates and also, as appeared, 
to certain prophets and teachers, the associates of 
apostles. As, therefore, we find the prophets in the 
Didache performing that ‘liturgy’ which is assigned 
to them also in the Acts,? what is more reasonable 
than to suppose that to them would have belonged as 
well that ‘laying-on of hands’ which in the same 
passage of the Acts is also assigned to them? We 
may well believe then that in the communities repre- 
sented by the Dzdache, the bishops and deacons would 
have been elected by the whole body but ordained 
with laying-on of hands by some one of the prophetic 
‘high-priests’ on their occasional visits. 

In what has been said above we have been treating 
these ‘apostles’ and ‘ prophets’ with all respect, as if 
they were of the same order of men as Barnabas and 
Silas, Timothy and Titus, only a. generation or two 
later in date. But in fact the atmosphere of the 
Didache suggests suspicion. It appears to be as 
likely as not that their conduct will prove them to be 
‘false prophets’: the chapters which describe them 
are redolent of the idea of fraud. It is almost im- 
possible to believe that their contemporaries Ignatius 


1x. 7, Bie 7, IT. ® Acts xiii. 2. 
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and Clement would have recognised them as quasi- 
apostolic men. We are disposed, therefore, to think 
that in these ambiguous persons we have to do with 
the circulating missionaries of some out of the way 
group of Judaic churches, which were not merely 
uninstructed in their doctrine but had also fallen out 
of the fellowship of the apostolic churches ; and that 
they were as questionable in authority as they often 
were in character. Nevertheless, the type of organi- 
zation represented in the Dzdache remains highly 
interesting, because, even if the particular specimen 
must be regarded as debased, it illustrates as no other 
document does a condition of things which may have 
been not uncommon in the subapostolic period. 

The picture which is here given us of churches in cr. the 
the subapostolic age still governed by a local body Bubs 
of bishops,! while the higher authority in the word ss ce 
and sacraments remained with men who exercised 
an ‘ambulatory’ ministry, may be compared with 
the picture that Eusebius draws of the activity of 
evangelists. in immediate succession to the Apostles. 
He describes how they went among the heathen, 
laying the foundations of the faith in unfamiliar 
places, and appointing others as pastors to whom 
they entrusted ‘the husbandry’ of those just brought 
within the pale, while they themselves went forth 
into new fields; how they had still many extra- 
ordinary powers working in them ; and how it would 
be ‘impossible for him to enumerate by name all 
those who in the first succession to the Apostles 
became pastors or evangelists in the churches over 
the whole world.’ We have only to suppose that 
these missionaries with their miraculous gifts not 
only founded churches but also for a time, like the 

1 Who are of course equivalent to presbyters though they are not called by the 
latter name. See App. Note K, p. 362. 


3 Euseb. iii. 37. 1-4. These evangelists are described as mv mpdrnv rake ris Tov 
GnogréAwy énéxovres dtadox7s. 
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Apostles to whom they succeeded, supervised them 
on occasional visits, and we have a picture, with 
merely the substitution of the title evangelist, very 
like that which the Didache presents. And it must 
not be forgotten that the earliest recorded traditions 
of the Syriac Church pointed back not, like those of 
Asia and of the West, to twelve Apostles, but to 
seventy-two, as having founded the successions of 
the priesthood in their communities.? 
It only remains to add that the Dedache is the only 
document outside the New Testament which presents 
Prophets US With prophets exercising any ministerial function 
such, to hold aS such. It is true that later we have bishops like 
theministY- Tonatius and Polycarp who in fact are prophets— 
but they exercise their functions not as prophets but 
as bishops. The power of prophecy had not died 
out when Hermas saw his visions, or when Irenaeus 
wrote against heresies, or when Ammia and Quadratus 
prophesied ; 2 but the prophets held no official rank. 
So far as they had in early times been among the 
chief ministers and teachers of the Church, their ‘ high- 
priestly’ functions and their teaching ‘chair’ passed 
to the bishops.® 


1 See above pp. 112 n., 198 n.3. 

3 Tren. 11. xxxii. 4, v. vi. 1, Euseb. v. 17. 3. See App. Note H, p. 349. 

3 The high-priesthood ascribed by Hippolytus to the bishops seems, in theimportant 
passage from the preface to the Ref. Omn. Haer. quoted at the end of App. NoteG, 
p. 348 below (but see his ordination prayer on p. 133) to be specially connected with 
teaching authority : he speaks of a ‘ grace of high-priesthood and teaching’ which the 
bishops hold in succession to the Apostles. So Polycrates describes St. John as a 
‘ priest, wearing the mitre, and witness and teacher’ (ap. Euseb. H. E. iii. 31.3). So 
again the xa$¢Spa of the bishops was first of all the chair of the teacher. Thus in 
Irenaeus the office of the bishop is conceived of primarily as carrying with it the 
‘ charisma veritatis certum’ (iv. xxvi. 2), and this coincides with Hegesippus’ view 
of the episcopal succession. And in the Clementines (Ep. Clem. ad Iac. 2) St. Peter 
Says: KAjpevta rotrov émicxomoy ipiv xetpoTova, d Thy eunv Tv Adywr more 
xadédpav. Itis also noticeable that the right of extempore eucharist seems to have 
passed to the bishop, as in Justin Martyr Apol.i. 67; cf. Did. x. 7. 

The attempt of Harnack, Die Quellen der sogenannten apostolischen Kirchenordnung 
(Texte und Untersuchungen Band ii. Heft 5, 1886) p. 57, to see in the office of reader a 
continuation in some sense of the prophetic office rests on no adequate grounds. 
No doubt at a time in which illiterate bishops were contemplated (as in the Apostolic 
Church Order 16; Apostolic Constitutions, repeated from the Didascalia, ii. 1. 2), the 
readers held an office of considerable importance, so that it is hardly surprising that in 
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If we ask the question, how these ‘apostles’ and 

‘prophets’ of the Dzdache were appointed to their 
office, we cannot obtain an answer. We do not 
know exactly what were the ideas of the community 
in which they circulated. Even in the case of their 
prototypes in the New Testament we were not able 
clearly to ascertain whether the possession of acknow- 
ledged supernatural gifts was ever allowed to be a 
substitute for ‘official’ ordination. We were led to 
believe rather that the laying-on of apostolic hands 
would have given formal recognition to the call and 
authority which the divine charisma had already 
made evident. But the gift of prophecy may be 
easily simulated. And the prophets of the Dzdache 
at least afford us evidence that the continuity of the 
Church tradition could not have been allowed to rest 
upon prophets, nor an ambulatory prophetic ministry 
to become permanent in the Church, without wide- 
spread disorder.1 As it is, we have evidence that 
the transition to the localized episcopate was in 
great part effected by the last survivors of the Twelve 
Apostles. 
Apost. Ch. Order 19 the reader ranks above the deacons and is said to ‘exercise 
the position of an evangelist.’ But when the prayer for the ordination of a reader 
in Apost. Const. viii. 22. 3 invokes upon him the ‘ prophetic spirit,’ or when (ib. 
ii. 28. 5) it is laid down that the reader is to receive ‘one portion in honour of the 
prophets,’ there cannot be any real doubt that it is the Old Testament prophets who 
are in the writer's mind: it is to be noted that in each of the two passages the 
prophetic reference is an insertion of the author of the Constitutions, and is absent 
from the earlier document (in one case the Didascalia, in the other the Church Order 
of Hippolytus) which served him for the basis of his own work. So again when the 
western writers on church offices, from Isidore down into the later middle ages, regard 
the reader’s office as a continuation of that of the prophet, the context makes it 
abundantly clear that they are thinking of the Old Testament: Isidore de Eccl. Off. 
ii. 11 (Hittorp p. 23 [ed. 1591 p. 20]) ‘lectorum ordo formam et initium a prophetis 
accepit,’ repeated by Rabanus Maurus de Inst. Cler.i. 11 (op. cit. p. 317 [269]) and by 
(pseudo-) Albinus Flaccus de Div. Off. (op. cit. p. 70 [60]). 

1 The same suggestion of spiritual expediency would have promoted the transition 
from the state of things which we find in the Didache to that which we find in 
Ignatius setters, which in a later age led to the drawing tight of diocesan restric- 
tions: see above p. 149 n.° on the wandering bishops from Ireland and elsewhere. 
This wandering ministry gave every opportunity for imposture, and we ought not 
perhaps to be surprised to find a similar danger and similar abuses in the subapostolic 


age. As to the bearing of such dangerous periods on the security of the apostolic 
succession, enough perhaps was said in the second chapter, pp. 93, 94. 


III. St. John 
institutes 
the diocesan 
episcopate, 
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Ill 


About the time when the prophets and teachers of 
whom the Dzdache speaks were going on their journeys 
among the churches which acknowledged them, St. 
John was living at Ephesus; and Polycrates, who 
was bishop there within the second century, speaks 
of him ‘who lay upon the Lord’s breast’ as having 
become ‘a priest, wearing the mitre, and witness and 
teacher’ before he fell asleep in Ephesus.1 What then 
was the nature of St. John’s activity during this last 
period of his life? A tradition which cannot be set 
aside connects with his name not only the writing of 
the fourth Gospel but also the establishment of epi- 
scopacy in its later sense. ‘ Listen,’ says Clement of 
Alexandria, ‘to a legend, which is no legend but 
very history, which has been handed down and 
preserved about John the Apostle. When on the 
death of the tyrant he returned from the isle of 
Patmos to Ephesus, he used to go away when he 
was summoned to the neighbouring districts as.well, 
in some places to establish bishops, in others to 
organize whole churches, in others to ordain to the 
clergy some one of those indicated by the Spirit.’ * 
The reference here is to bishops in the later sense: 
and Clement means that St. John ordained one 
bishop in each place, for the history which he goes 
on to narrate turns on the conduct of one of those 
appointed bishops who ‘presided over’ a certain 
city, which St. John visited once and again on 


1 ap. Euseb. H. E. iii. 31. 3: éyevj@n lepeds 7d méradov mepopexas kai maprus Kat 
bdaonados. 

2 Quis Dives 42. These last words vividly recall the apostolic age, ef. 1 Tim. i. 
18, Acts xiii. 2. They ‘seem to convince us that St. Clement reproduces the usage 
{of the apostolic age] faithfully’ (Simcox Early Ch. Hist. p. 183). See Lightfoot 
Ignatius i. 380 on Clement’s special means of knowledge through his ‘Jonian* 
teacher, 
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occasions of necessity.1 Here then we have St. 
John organizing episcopacy in the district about 
Ephesus. This testimony is confirmed by Tertullian : 
‘We have also,’ he says, ‘the churches who have John 
for their teacher. For the series of bishops [of the 
churches of Asia] if taken back to its origin will be 
found to rest upon his authorization.’? So, earlier may- 
be than Tertullian, the author of the Muratorian frag- 
ment speaks of St. John as urged to write his Gospel 
by ‘his fellow-disciples and bishops.” Once again 
Irenaeus, who represented all the traditions of Asia, 
who had been Polycarp’s disciple ‘in his first youth’ 
and kept up so vivid a memory of those early days, 
tells us that his master ‘was not only made a disciple 
by apostles and held converse with many who had 
seen the Lord, but was also by apostles established 
in Asia as bishop in the church of Smyrna’? In 
the term ‘apostles’ Irenaeus certainly means to 
include St. John. Here is then a great body of 
testimony connecting the episcopacy of the churches 
of Asia with St. John. It suggests strongly that St. 
John regarded it as his apostolic function to perpetuate 
a church ministry. 

And in this last period of the apostolic ministry with other 
we must not isolate St. John. Irenaeus, as cited Roane 
above, speaks of Polycarp as instituted by aposdles. 
Ignatius speaks of episcopacy as the ordinance of 
the Apostles. ‘When, Dr. Lightfoot says, ‘after the 


1 Clement calls this bishop also 6 rpeoBvrepos, but perhaps in its natural sense, as 
he calls him 6 rpeoBvrns later on. However, we have seen already that the word 
mpeButepos was used to include bishops by Clement himself (p. 116 n.* supra) and 
by Irenaeus and later writers (pp. 102 n.5, 219 n.). 

2 adv, Marc.iv. 5. Later, however, the Asiatic Church received Timothy as the 
first bishop of Ephesus, i.e. they carried back the succession behind John: in the 
eleventh session of the council of Chalcedon Leontius, bishop of Magnesia, reckons 
“twenty-seven bishops from St. Timothy,’ see Labbe-Coleti Concil. iv. col. 1620. 
And the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 46. 7) give as the first bishops ‘ Timothy ordained 
by Paul, and John by me John.’ But this is no case of continuous tradition: the 
later view is derived direct from a study of New Testament material. 

% Iren, 111. iii. 4, quoted in Euseb. H.E.iv.14. Cf. Tertull. de Praescr. 32: ‘Smyr- 
naeorum ecclesia Polycarpurn ab Joanne collocatum refert.’ 


R 


Ignatius’ 
testimony. 
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destruction of Jerusalem St. John fixed his abode at 
Ephesus, it would appear that not a few of the oldest 
surviving members of the Palestinian Church accom- 
panied him into “ Asia,” which henceforward became 
the headquarters of apostolic authority. In this 
body of emigrants Andrew and Philip among the 
twelve,’ Aristion and John the presbyter among 
other personal disciples of the Lord, are especially 
mentioned.’ ‘A lifelong friendship would naturally 
draw Philip the Apostle of Bethsaida after John, as 
it also drew Andrew. And, when we turn to St. 
John’s Gospel, we can hardly resist the impression 
that incidents relative to Andrew and Philip had a 
special interest, not only for the writer of the Gospel, 
but also for his hearers. Moreover the Apostles 
Andrew and Philip appear in this Gospel as insepar- 
able companions.’* There is then reason to connect 
the establishment of Asiatic episcopacy with the 
combined action of several of the Apostles. 

Even, however, if we had not such direct testimony 
as has just been recorded to this organization of 
episcopacy by the Apostles who survived the de- 
struction of Jerusalem,’ the claim which Ignatius 
makes for episcopacy in the beginning of the second 
century would force us to postulate it. In passing 
to the consideration of the evidence which his letters 
afford for the history of the ministry, we cannot but 
congratulate ourselves that now for the third time in 
the history of literary controversy their genuineness 
has been vindicated by an English scholar. It is 


1 Andrew is mentioned in the Muratorian Canon among the ‘ condiscipuli’ of St. 
John who urged him to write his Gospel. Philip is mentioned by Polycrates ap. 
Euseb. H.E. iii. 31. 3: ‘ Philip, of the number of the twelve apostles, who sleeps in 
Hierapolis with two daughters, who grew old in virginity, while his other daughter, 
having lived (woAtrevoauévy) in the Holy Ghost, sleeps in Ephesus.’ Dr. Lightfoot’s 
argument that this Philip was really the Apostle and not the evangelist (Colossians 
Pp. 45 0.9) is convincing. 

2 Colossians, pp. 44-45, and 45 n.°. 

8 It may well be considered that up to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem— 
that ‘end of the age’ for the Jewish Church—all ecclesiastical arrangements had a 
provisional character, 
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perhaps hardly too much to say that Dr. Lightfoot 
at last brought the long controversy to an end.1 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch,appears as a condemned 
prisoner moving by a route through Asia to his death 
at Rome, in the custody of a maniple of ten soldiers, 


+ Since the revival of learning, when scholars first began to perceive that the 
mediaeval ‘Ignatian letters’ were not the same as those quoted by the Fathers, 
down to the present time the writings of Ignatius have been a field for controversy 
constantly renewed. The decision of the controversy, at least for the time, has (as 
I have said in the text) thrice been due to English scholars. First in 1644 the critical 
insight and genius of Ussher led to the recovery, though only in Latin, of the seven 
shorter letters in the form now recognised as genuine, and banished for ever their 
mediaeval—interpolated or spurious—representatives. Next, when after the appear- 
ance in 1646 of the Greek text (of six out of the seven letters) the presbyterians, 
especially the French presbyterians, represented by Daillé (1666), were alarmed at 
the witness of the letters of Ignatius in favour of the cause of episcopacy and did 
their best to prove them spurious, the great Bishop Pearson wrote his Vindiciae 
Ignatianae (1672)—‘ incomparably,’ Dr. Lightfoot says (Ignatius i. p. 320), ‘ the most 
valuable contribution to the subject which had hitherto appeared, with the single 
exception of Ussher’s work,’—and on the main issue seemed almost to have put the 
question at rest for those open to conviction. But once again, after an interval 
of nearly two centuries, Cureton’s publication in 1845 of Syriac abridgements or 
extracts (as we may now pronounce them to be) of some of the letters, which he 
maintained to be the only original form of them, stirred the embers of the old 
discussion, and the question was again rife which version, if any, represented the 
real Ignatius ; and now once more the vindication of the genuineness of the ‘ shorter 
Greek’ letters has fallen to an English scholar, Dr. Lightfoot, the prince, we may 
be proud to call him, of recent historical critics in the department of church history. 
Dr. Lightfoot did not indeed stand alone in his work of renewed vindication. Zahn’s 
Ignatius von Antiochien, which appeared in 1873, is described by Dr. Lightfoot 
himself (op. cit. p. 272) as ‘ quite the most important contribution to the solution of 
the Ignatian question which has appeared since Cureton’s discovery,’ and as having 
‘dealt a fatal blow at the claims of the Curetonian letters.’ But the chief merit 
rests with the English scholar. 

When Dr. Lightfoot’s great work appeared (1885) Harnack at once greeted it as 
“the most learned and careful (sorgfaltigste) patristic monograph of the century,’ 
and in common with almost all scholars was convinced by the array of historical, 
linguistic, and general evidence on behalf of the letters which Lightfoot produced. 
He spoke of their genuineness as ‘certain,’ and of the ‘inner grounds for it’ as 
“ overpowering’ (Expositor, Jan. 1886, pp. 10, 15). At that time, however, while 
accepting Dr. Lightfoot’s conclusion that Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, was the 
author of these letters, he disputed the position that Ignatius wrote these letters and 
suffered martyrdom in the time of Trajan. He wished to bring the letters down 
from A.D. 110-118 to some date probably after a.pD. 130. The earlier date he then 
regarded asa ‘mere possibility, which is highly improbable, because it is not supported 
by any word in the Epistles, and because it rests only upon a late and very problematic 
witness’ (Expositor, March 1886, p.192). Asregards, however, (1) the internal witness 
to date, Dr. Lightfoot had certainly the advantage over Harnack in the discussion 
of the nature of the heresy which Ignatius is opposing. In the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Trallians, and Smyrnaeans, a docetic heresy is in question, in the Epistle 
to the Philadelphians a Judaistic. But in the Epistle to the Magnesians, at least, 
we learn that these do not represent separate and distinct tendencies: the heresy 
there in question is Judaco-docetic—a type of heresy which recalls that with which 
St. Paul contended at Colossae and Ephesus. And throughout the Epistles the same 
general terms are used in speaking of either heretical tendency. There are no signs 


His qualifi- 
cations asa 
witness. 
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whom for their harshness he calls ‘ten leopards,’ 
But his progress is converted into a sort of triumph. 
The churches hear where he can be seen, and at 
Smyrna deputations arrive from Ephesus, Magnesia, 
and Tralles, and join the flock of Polycarp in doing 
him honour. While he is at Smyrna he writes four 
of the extant letters—to the Ephesians, to the Mag- 
nesians, to the Trallians, and to the Romans. The 
other three were written from Troas, whither an 
Ephesian deacon had accompanied him, and were 
addressed to two churches through which he had just 
passed, Philadelphia and Smyrna, and to Smyrna’s 
bishop, Polycarp. He crosses from Troas to Neapolis, 
and from Neapolis passes to Philippi, where he is 
again welcomed by the church and escorted on his 
way ; and so he goes on towards Rome, and we lose 
sight of him.? 

Here then we have a very notable witness. He 
is a man who, though he loves to describe himself as 
‘only now beginning to be a disciple,’ is probably old 
in years.2 He would have been a boy at least when 
St. Paul wrote his great Epistles; he would have 
of two movements which Ignatius was resisting. Harnack admitted that Lightfoot 
“can appeal on behalf of [his position] to the consensus of most scholars of modern 
times.’ See Lightfoot i. pp. 361-3; Harnack I.c. pp. 175-185. As regards (2) the 
external evidence, Harnack quite underrated the force of Origen’s testimony to the 
early date. Origen quotes and mentions Ignatius the martyr as ‘second bishop of 
Antioch after the blessed Peter, who fought with beasts in the persecution at Rome’ 
(hom. vi. in Luc.). This must refer (see Lightfoot ii. p. 470) to the persecution under 
Trajan. On the whole we may accept the connexion of Ignatius’ martyrdom with 
Trajan’s reign with great confidence. And Harnack himself now substantially admits 
this. See his Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur (1897), p. 406: ‘ die Ignatius- 
briefe und der Polykarpbrief sind echt, und sie sind in den letzten Jahren Trajan’s 
verfasst (110-117) oder vielleicht einige Jahre spdter (117-125)’; and also his Con- 
stitution and Law of the Church (Williams and Norgate, 1910), p. 83, ‘as early as 
about the year 115.’ 

1 ad Rom. 5: Séxa NeomépSots, 6 eote arpatiwriKdy Typa* ot Kal evepyerovmeror 
xe(pous yivovrat. 2 Lightfoot i. pp. 34-37. 

3 He writes to Polycarp ‘in language which is most appropriate on the lips of an 
old man speaking to one who is many years his junior’ (Lightfoot i. p. 425). Now 
Polycarp, if he had received his appointment in the church of Smyrna, as Irenaeus 
says, from apostles, must, even if ordained at thirty, have been in mature life in 
A.D. 110. A similar result is obtained by arguing back from the date of Polycarp’s 


martyrdom—probably a.D. 156—-at which time he had been eighty-six years a 
Christian (Mart. Polyc. 9): this would make him forty in a.p. 110. 
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been in full manhood when the last days came upon 
Jerusalem. If the traditions of his relation to St. 
John cannot be depended upon, at any rate we must 
admit that he can bear unexceptionable testimony to 
apostolic intentions, and, unlike some of the sub- 
apostolic witnesses, he is one who, to whatever age 
he had belonged, would have been remarkable for 
his character and powers. The doctrinal and ecclesi- 
astical interest of his letters has sometimes led to 
the moral beauty and power which they exhibit being 
overlooked. They reveal a man on fire with love, 
filled with the Spirit, one whom it would be absurd 
to call a literalist, a formalist, or a mere lover of 
organization. In spite of his Italian name, he is a 
thorough oriental, with a mystical, meditative spirit, 
who sees things according to their inner forces and 
hidden powers—witness his sayings of intense con- 
viction about the silent workings of God?! and of 
holiness, his spiritual conception of Christianity and 
of the eucharistic gifts, his perception of the sanctity 
of common life. Again he is beyond question the 
greatest theologian among the ‘apostolic fathers,’ 
with his deep insight into the Incarnation as a 
principle, a fact, a doctrine, and with his power to 
hold in balance its great antithesis in all its applica- 
tions—the antithesis of the spiritual and the material, 
of the Word made flesh.4 

This man then is on his way to death. Time is 
passing away from him, and he has but few moments 
in which to give, as his last message to the churches, 
what he thinks of most urgent importance for them 
in view of that age of restless speculation and wild 

1 See ad Eph. 6,15, 19, ad Philad. 1, ad Magn. 8, ad Trall. 4. 

2 Whatever external conditions church unity requires, its essence is an inward 
fact. God Himself is the inner principle of union; ad Trall. 11, ad Magn. 15. 
For the eucharistic gifts, see ad Eph. 20, cf. 5, ad Trall. 8, ad Rom. 7. 

9 ad Eph. 8: a xai xara cépka npdooere, raira mvevparixd gory. 


4 Cf. his constant balancing of capxtxas and mvevparixas, ad Eph. 10, ad Magn. 
1, 13, ad Tyall. 12, ad Smyrn. 1, 12, ad Polyc.2; cf. Lightfoot ii. p. 48. 
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imaginative idealism, the solvent forces of which they 
were just beginning to feel. Under these circum- 
stances he applies himself to strengthening two great 
fortresses of the Church’s life. The first is the 
Incarnation—as a fact in history, as a thing sacra- 
mentally perpetuated, as a principle to be meditated 
upon, formulated, and fought fort The second is 
the Ministry—the visible organization of bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, by which the Church, the 
home of God’s redemption, is to be known, and by 
which it is made plain that the Christian religion 
is not a dream or a speculation but a manifested life, 
social, organized, and disciplined, under the authority 
of a divinely-given rule. 

Theclaimbe In his assertion of the prerogative of the threefold 


makes for the 


threefold ministry Ignatius is almost violently emphatic, as 


ministry. may be seen from the following passages from his 
letters : 2— 
“It is therefore meet . . . that being perfectly joined together in 


one submission, submitting yourselves to your bishop and presbytery, 
ye may be sanctified in all things.’ 

“I was forward to exhort you, that ye run in harmony with the mind 
of God: for Jesus Christ also, our inseparable life, is the mind of the 
Father, even as the bishops that are settled in the farthest parts of the 
earth are in the mind of Jesus Christ. So then it becometh you to run 
in harmony with the mind of the bishop ; which thing also ye do. For 
your honourable presbytery, which is worthy of God, is attuned to the 
bishop, even as its strings to a lyre.’ 

‘Let no man be deceived. If any one be not within the precinct of 
the altar, he lacketh the bread [of God]. For, if the prayer of one and 
another hath so great force, how much more that of the bishop and of 
the whole Church. . . . Let us therefore be careful not to resist the 
bishop, that by our submission we may give ourselves to God. And 
in proportion as a man seeth that his bishop is silent, let him fear him 
the more. For every one whom the Master of the household sendeth 





1 The emphasis upon the physical fact of Christ’s incarnation, birth, death, 
resurrection, as against Docetism, is of course constant (ad Magn. 11, ad Trall. 9, 
ad Smyrn. 1); see Lightfoot i. pp. 359, 360. For the close connexion of the Incar- 
nation with the Eucharist, see ad Smyrn. 6. For Ignatius’ tendency to formulate 
as a doctrine the antithesis involved in the Incarnation, see ad Eph. 7, ad Polyc. 3, 
cf. ad Eph. 20. 

2 From Dr. Lightfoot’s translation. 
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to be steward over His own house, we ought so to receive as Him that 
sent him. Plainly therefore we ought to regard the bishop as the Lord 
Himself.’ 

‘Assemble yourselves together in common, every one of you severally, 
man by man, in grace, in one faith and one Jesus Christ, who after the 
flesh was of David’s race, who is Son of Man and Son of God, to the 
end that ye may obey the bishop and the presbytery without distraction 
of mind; breaking one bread, which is the medicine of immortality 
and the antidote that we should not die.’! 

‘Forasmuch then as I was permitted to see you in the person of 
Damas your godly bishop, and your worthy presbyters Bassus and 
Apollonius and my fellow-servant the deacon Zotion, of whom I would 
fain have joy, for that he is subject to the bishop as unto the grace of 
God and to the presbytery as unto the law of Jesus Christ :—VYea, and 
it becometh you also not to presume upon the youth of your bishop, but 
according to the power of God the Father to render unto him all 
reverence, . . . yet not to him, but to the Father of Jesus Christ, even 
to the Bishop of all. . . . Fora man does not so much deceive this 
bishop who is seen, as cheat that other who is invisible.’ 

‘It is therefore meet that we not only be called Christians, but also 
be such; even as some persons have the bishop’s name on their lips, 
but in everything act apart from him. Such men appear to me not to 
keep a good conscience, forasmuch as they do not assemble themselves 
together lawfully according to commandment.’ 

‘Be ye zealous to do all things in godly concord, the bishop presiding 
after the likeness of God and the presbyters after the likeness of the 
council of the Apostles, with the deacons also who are most dear to 
me, having been entrusted with the diaconate of Jesus Christ.’ 

‘As the Lord did nothing without the Father, [being united with 
Him], either by Himself or by the Apostles, so neither do ye anything 
without the bishop and the presbyters. And attempt not to think 





1 ad Eph. 2 : mpérov obv éotivy xara mavra tpdmov dofdgew "Incotv Xpiorov tov 
Sokdcavra imas, iva ev pid UroTayp KaTnpTiomévol, VTOTATTOMEVOL TH EmgKdTW Kal 
Te mpecBuTepio. Kata TavTa Tite NyLagHEVvoL. 

3,4: mpochafov mapaxadety buac. Onws cuvTpexnTe TH yveun TOY Beod Kai yap 
LX, 7d dbescperov Huov Jv, rod matpds Hh youn, os Kal of erigxoror ot Kara 
ri mépara ‘picdevtes ey "1 X yvsjen eioty. "OGev mpérer bwiv ouvtpéxew 7H TOD 
emigKkoTOU YVouUN. -Tep ral moteiTe. TO yap a&ovduacTov tuav mpeaBuTepiov, TOU 
Geo aftov, ovtTws VY: pyogTat Ts Emiax'TH ws Xopdal KLOG pa. 

5,6: pydeis mAaviobw fav py tus 7) cvTds To) Ovaracrnpiov, VaTepertar Tov 
aprou [rod Geou): et yap “v's Kai Seurepov mpocevxy TooautTay ioxdy Exe, ToTw 
MaAdov % Te TOD fmoKdrov Kat moans THS eKKAjgias . . . crovddowpey ody MH 
avritagoerGon TH émoxomp, iva Bev Geovd Wroragaspevor, Kat daov Bremer Ts 
ovyovte. émigorov, Thesvus aitoy doBetcOw: mavra yap dv méurer 6 otKodeamstys 
els lS-ay oixovoulay, ovTws bet nas antov déxerOar ws adtoy Tov TénWavTa’ THY ody 
éniaxomov byAovert ws ai Tov Tov Kiprov Set mpooBrcrev. 

20: of kar’ avdpa Kowp mavres ev xapire e£ bydmaros auvépxerbe ev pug wioTer 
kai évi’l. X. TH Kata cépKa ex yevous Aaveid, TH vig avOpwmov Kai vig Oeod, eis To 
traxovew bas TH éemaxérw Kat TH mpecButepiw anepiawdaTw diavoig" eva dpTov 
Kddvres, 6 éotiv ddppaxoy a0avaclas, avriSotos 700 yn amobaveiv. 
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anything right for yourselves apart from others; but let there be one 
prayer in common, etc.’ 

“Do your diligence therefore that ye be confirmed in the ordinances 
of the Lord and of the Apostles, that ye may prosper in all things 
whatsoever ye do in flesh and spirit . . . in the Son and Father and in 
the Spirit, . . . with your revered bishop, and with the fitly wreathed 
spiritual circlet of your presbytery, and with the deacons who walk 
after God. Be obedient to the bishop and to one another, as Jesus 
Christ was to the Father [according to the flesh], and as the Apostles 
were to Christ and to the Father, that there may be union both of flesh 
and of spirit.’ 1 

‘When ye are obedient to the bishop as to Jesus Christ, it is evident 
to me that ye are living not after men but after Jesus Christ. . .. It 
is therefore necessary, even as your wont is, that ye should do nothing 
without the bishop; but be ye obedient also to the presbytery, as to 
the Apostles... . And those likewise who are deacons of the 
mysteries of Jesus Christ must please all men in all ways. For they 
are not deacons of meats and drinks but servants of the Church of 
God. It is right therefore that they should beware of blame as of 
fire. In like manner let all men respect the deacons as Jesus Christ, 
even as they should respect the bishop as being a type of the Father 
and the presbyters as the council of God and as the college of 
Apostles. Apart from these there is not even the name of a 
Church.’ 

‘This will surely be, if ye be not puffed up and if ye be inseparable 
from [God] Jesus Christ and from the bishop and from the ordinances 
of the Apostles. He that is within the sanctuary is clean ; but he that 





+ ad Magn. z, 3: 'Eret oy n&iaOnv ety twas dra Aaya tod aftoPdov vuav 
émugkomov Kal mpechurépwv atiwy Baggov kai ’"Amo\Awviov Kai Tod cuvdovAov pov 
Staxdvov Zwriwvos, ob eyo dvaiunv, ote UmotdcacTar TH Emcokdmw ws XApLTL Oeod 
kai To mpcoBurepiy ws vouw "I. X. Kai tiv bé mpémer py ovyxpacdar rH ndrcia 
Tod émiokdmov, GAAG Kata Sivay.w Oeod maTpds Tacav evytTpomyv adT@ amoveuew, 
ovk avr@ b€, adda TG marpi “I. X. rh wavrwy emokdmw ... émet ovX dre Tov 
éniokomov ToUTov Toy BAETOuEvoy TAAYE TLS, GAA Tov adpaTov TapadoyigeTar. 

4: Ipémov otv cory uy povoy KadetcOat Xprotiavovs aAAG kal elvat' womep 
kat tTwes émickorov mév Kadovaw, Xwpis dé a’tTod mévTa mpdooovary* ot ToLodror 5é 
ove evouverdnrot por elvar PatvoyTas dia 7d wy BeBaiws Kar’ evToAnY cvvabpotferbar. 

6: ev Opovolg Geod gmovddgere mavTa mpdcoev, mpoKabynuevov Tod éemiaKdmou 
eis TUTov Oeod Kal TOY mpeaBuTepwy eis TUTOY GuVEdpiov THY amogTOAWY, Kal TOY 
Staxdvey Tav euot yAvkuTatwv, memcotevpéever Staxoviay "I. X. 

7: "Qomep otv & Kvptos dvev rod warps ovdév eroincer [Hvwpevos wy], oie bv 
éavrod ovte did THY arogTOAWY: oOvTWS HSE Dmets avev TOU éemigKdmoV Kal ToY 
mpcoButépwv wndevy mpdocete, wynde wetpdante eWAoydv TL PaiverOar idiq ipiv' add’ 
én 7d avTO pia MpPOTEVXH K.T-A. 

13: Lmovddgere oty PeBarwOqvac ev Tois Séymacty ToD Kupiov Kat Tov amogTéAwy, 
iva mévra doa movette KaTevodwOATe gapki Kal mvevmarl, TioTe Kal aydrp, ev vip 
kai marpi kai éy mvevpart, ev apxf Kal ev réAe, pera Tod aftompemertarov 
émakdrov tyuav Kai agiomAdKov mvevuariKod arepdvov Tod mpeaPuTepiov Uo Kai 
Tav Kara Gedy Siakdvuv, vmordynte TH Emaxdmy Kal adAjAoLs, ws I. K. rH marpi 
[kara odpxa] Kai of amdcrodo TO X. Kai To tarpl, iva Evwous 7} capKiKy Te Kal 
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is without the sanctuary is not clean, that is, he that doeth aught 
without the bishop and presbytery and deacons, this man is not clean 
in his conscience,’ 

‘ Fare ye well in Jesus Christ, submitting yourselves to the bishop as 
to the commandment, and likewise also to the presbytery.’ } 

‘For as many as are of God and of Jesus Christ, they are with 
the bishop ; and as many as shall repent and enter into the unity of 
the Church, these also shall be of God. ... Be not deceived, 
my brethren: if any man followeth one that maketh a schism, he 
doth not inherit the kingdom of God. If any man walketh in 
strange doctrine, he hath no fellowship with the passion. Be ye 
careful therefore to observe one eucharist: for there is one flesh of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and one cup unto union in His blood; there 
is one altar, as there is one bishop, together with the presbytery and 
the deacons my fellow-servants.’? 

‘Shun divisions, as the beginning of evils. Do ye all follow your 
bishop, as Jesus Christ followed the Father, and the presbytery as 
the Apostles; and to the deacons pay respect, as to God’s com- 
mandment. Let no man do aught of things pertaining to the 
Church apart from the bishop. Let that be held a valid eucharist 
which is under the bishop or one to whom he shall have com- 
mitted it. Wheresoever the bishop shall appear, there let the 
people be; even as where Jesus may be, there is the universal 
Church. It is not lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize 
or to hold a Jove-feast ; but whatsoever he shall approve, this is 
well-pleasing also to God; that everything which ye do may be sure 
and valid.’ 

‘It is good to recognise God and the bishop. He that honoureth 





1 ad Trall.2,3:°Oray yap To éemoxim bnotdconade ws "I. X., PatverGe jor ov 
Kata avOpumous gates, aAAa Kata “I. X... . avaykatoy otv éoriv, Gomep Toreire, 
Avev TOU emeoKdmov pndév mpdocev tuas' add’ brotaccedGe Kat TH TpecBvTEpic, ws 
[rots] amoorddots "I. X. . . . Set 5& Kat rods Staxdvous ovtas pvorypiwy I. X. card 
mavtTa TpomTov Tacw apéckew ov yap Bpwudtwy Kat moTdy eiow SidKovor, add” 
exkAnatas Beod tmnpérar: Séov obv avrovs PvdAdccerOa. Ta éyKAjpata ws Tip. 
‘Opotws mavres evtperéaOwoay Tors Siaxdvous ws I. X., as Kat Tov éniocxomoy ovta 
Titov TOV waTpos, TOUS 5é mpeaBuTEpous ws TuVEdprov Geod Kai ws cVvSecpov amogTodwy: 
xwpis ToVTwWY ExKAnTLa Ov KaAEtTaAL. 

7: Touro S€ Eatar div py Pvaoypevors Kal ovo axwpiarors [Aeov] I. KX. Kat 
Tov émoxémov Kal Tov Siataypdrwav Toy damogTéAwy. 6 evTos OvctagTypiou dv 
Kadapos éarty, 0 6é éxTos TOU OvatacTypio av ov Kadapds EaTLv: TOUTéTTLY, 5 xXwpis 
émoxdmov kai mpeaButepiov Kai diaxdvov mpdcawv tL, obtos ov Kabapds éorw TH 


ouvedjoe. 
13: €ppwade év ’I. X., dmotagaduevor TH emaKkdmw ws TH EVTOAT, dpo0lws Kal TH 
mpeaButepio. 


* ad Philad.3,4: dco. yap Ocod eiow Kat 'I. X., obroe mera TOD éemaKdmov eigiv: 
kai ogo. av petavoncavtes EAOwaow emi Thy évétnTa THS éxKAnalas, Kal obtoL Oeod 
évovrat . . . wn mAavacbe, adeApot pov’ et Tis TXiGovTe akoAovOel, Bagirciay Geod ov 
KAnpovoper’ et Tis €v GAAOTPia youn TepLTatel, obTOS TH WADE OV ovyKaTaTieTaL. 
Srovédcarte obv pig evxapiotia xpjoOa: ula yap capt rod Kupiou quay ‘I. X., Kai év 
momipiov eis Evwriy 70) aiparos avtou' év Ovovacripioy, ws els emioKkomos, aua TO 
mpecBurepty Kal duaxdvors, ToIs cvvdovAots pov. 


The ministry 


is 


(x) of divine 
authority 5 


(2) essenti- 
ally three- 
fold; 
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the bishop is honoured of God; he that doeth aught without the 
knowledge of the bishop rendereth service to the devil.’} 


The following points in Ignatius’ teaching about 
the ministry require to be emphasized :— 

(1) He has an intensely clear perception that the 
‘mind of God’ for man’s salvation has expressed 
itself not in any mere doctrine but in a divinely 
instituted society with a divinely authorized _hier- 
archy. This is the ‘mind of God,’ this is ‘the com- 
mandment,’ so clearly that he who would obey the 
commandment and run in harmony with the divine 
purpose must perforce have merged his individuality 
in the fellowship of the Church and submitted his 
wilfulness to her government. 

(2) He regards the authoritative hierarchy of the 
Church as essentially threefold —a ministry of 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons. It is not merely, 
as has been suggested, that he exhorts men to be, 
or to be more decidedly, members of the church 
organization which happens to have a ministry of 
bishops, priests, and deacons. He insists polemically 
that this particular form of ministry is essential to 
the existence of a church: ‘without these three 
orders’ (so Dr. Lightfoot renders his words) ‘no 
church has a title to the name.’ ? 

+ ad Smyrn. 8: Tous 88 pepirpovs hevyere, ws apxXyv kakOv. mavres TO EmoKoTw 
dkodovderre, ws I. X. rH marpl, kai TH mpecAvtepiw ws Tols amoardAas ToUs dé 
Staxdvous évtpémerGe os Geod evTodrjv. pndeis xXwpis emaxdmov TL mpacoéTw Tw 
aunxdvrwy els Thy exxdnoiay: éxeivy BeBala evyaptotia Hyei Ow H bmd Tov éricKoToy 
odca id avatrds emrpely Sov dy hay] 4 Prigxomos, evel rd wA/C0s FaTw WoTep 
Omov av fl. X., exet 7 Kabodeeh exxdnoia., ovK €fdv €or Xwpis Tov EmoKomov 
otre Bamrizew obte aydmav movetv' GAA’ 8 av exeivos Soxisagy, TOUTO Kal TH Pep 
evdperrov. iva aopadés fF kai BéBarov rin 6 mpaocere. 

gi Kadas éxer Gedy Kai émigxomoy eidévar' 6 TYLmV emi sKomor Umd Geod TeTijyTan’ 
6 AdOpa éemerKdrov Te mpacowy TH StaBOrAw AaTpevet, 

2 ad Trall. 3 xwpis rovtwy e«xAnola ov Kadetvar and see Lightfoot in loc. Cf. 
also Zahn Ignat. von Antioch. p. 300; ‘was ohne die Trager des dreifachen Kirchen- 
amtes ist, heisst nicht Kirche.’ He, however, goes on: ‘aber den Gegensatz pbildet 
nicht eine Gemeinde, welche dieser Institute oder eines derselben entbehrt, sondern 
ein kirchliches Handeln, wie Abendmahlsfeier oder sonstige gottesdienstliche Ver- 
sammlungen, welches ohne Wissen und Willen, ohne directe oder indirecte Leitung 


des an der Spitze stehenden Bischofs und der ihm untergeordneten Presbyter und 
Diakonen vor sich geht.’ Cf. Lightfoot i. p. 382. It is quite true that Ignatius has 
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(3) Ignatius’ testimony presents us with the * mon- a 


archical episcopate’ as ‘firmly rooted,’ ‘completely 
beyond dispute.’! We cannot doubt that he bases 
its authority on the ‘ ordinances of the Apostles.’* 

(4) Besides regarding episcopacy as of the essence (4) universal 
of a church and as of apostolic authority, he speaks Church. 
of it as co-extensive with the Church, that is, as 
existing everywhere. He speaks of the bishops as 
established in the farthest parts of the earth® He 
knows of no non-episcopal area. This of course is 
evidence to which it will be necessary to pay atten- 
tion when we come to consider the state of the 
western churches, especially that of Philippi, through 
which he was to pass, and that of Rome, which he 
addresses in such high praise as ‘enlightened through 
the will of Him who willed all things that are, .. . 
in flesh and in spirit united unto His every command- 
ment.’ 4 

(5) Lastly, it is of great importance to see what (s) The 


episcopate 


answer Ignatius suggests to the question whether represents 


the ‘mon- 
the monarchical episcopate came into existence by ag 


hrist. 
no ‘ presbyterian’ form of government in view, but it seems to me beyond fair ques- 
tion that he insists upon episcopacy as the only church government, and would have 
refused to recognise any other. 

It must be noticed that Ignatius claims prophetic gifts and as a prophet has 
received special communications on the subject of church order. He claims (ad 
Philad. 7) to have spoken with the voice of God: ‘It was the preaching of the 
Spirit, who spake on this wise: ‘‘do nothing without the bishop ; keep your flesh as 
a temple of God; cherish union; shun divisions; be imitators of Jesus Christ, as 
He Himself also was of His Father.”’ 

1 Hammack Expositor, Jan. 1886, p. 16. Lightfoot disposes of the notion that 
vewrtepixy Taéis (ad Magn. 3) refers to the episcopate as a ‘newly instituted 
order.’ 

2 ad Trall.7: ota aywpiorors (Bcov] "Incod Xpiotov Kat rod émuokémov Kal Tay 
dvatayuaruy Tav anogréAwy. ‘The reference [of the last four words] is doubtless 
to the institution of episcopacy ’ (Lightfoot in loc.). Cf. ad Trall. 12, where he orders 
the church and presbyters to comfort their bishop to the honour of the Father and 
of Jesus Christ and of the Apostles. Kuhl has no grounds for his attempt to make 
Ignatius struggle to promote a new ideal; see Gemeindeord. pp. 132, 133. 

3 ad Eph. 3 01 éricxomo oi kara Ta méparta opiadevres; cf. ad Rom. 6 ra mépara 
Tov kogzov. ‘Ignatius would be contemplating regions as distant as Gaul on the 
one hand and Mesopotamia on the other’ (Lightfoot in loc.). He ascribes equal 
catholicity to the Church and to the episcopate. 

4 ad Rom. inscr.; see also c. 4, where he specially speaks of the Roman church 
as having received commandments from the Apostles Peter and Paul, and cf. Lightfoot 


i. p. 357- 
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elevation out of the presbyterate, or whether it in- 
herited functions which had belonged hitherto only 
to apostles and those who were fellow-workers with 
apostles or who subsequently had shared their 
authority. Now all the indications of Ignatius’ 
letters seem to assure us that the latter is the true 
view. That is to say, the presbyters in the church 
of Asia, as in the churches of Palestine and Syria, 
never had held the office which Ignatius calls 
episcopal. They had indeed borne the name (which 
perhaps St. John’s authority transferred to those 
whom he put in chief charge of the churches?) but 
they had never held the office. The reasons for this 
view are these. 

Ignatius attributes to the bishops an authority 
essentially monarchical. He does not speak of them 
as succeeding to the Apostles, but he regards them 
as representing Christ or the Father, while the 
presbyters, the companions of the bishop, are like the 
circle of the Twelve round their Master.2, Thus each 
church with its bishop and presbytery is like a little 


1 This transference of the title ‘ episcopus ’ need not surprise us. It will be noticed 
that St. Peter classes himself, though he is an apostle, among the presbyters (1 Peter 
v. 1; cf. Lightfoot Dissertation p. 198 on St. Paul’s relation to the presbyterate 
at Corinth). Thus, when the ‘ vir apostolicus’ like Timothy was put in charge of a 
church, he doubtless became a presbyter among presbyters, though he was their 
ruler, and would have been reckoned with them as holding the ¢moxomyj. But, 
where there was a distinction of office and power, a distinction of names was desirable; 
and it was most natural that the localized representative of apostolic authority, like 
‘bishops’ James and Symeon, should have the title ‘episcopus’ reserved to him 
(while the title presbyter remained common to all who sat on the raised bench of 
church rulers), for it is in itself much more applicable to a single president than to 
the members of a college. (It is perhaps just worth notice that the term émoxomi is 
first used—Acts i. 20o—though with reference to the Psalm, for the apostolic office). 
The titles ‘apostle,’ ‘evangelist,’ ‘ teacher,’ ‘ prophet,’ were on the other hand, for 
different reasons, not suitable to describe the chief pastors of a particular Church. 
We have a parallel to this transference of a title from a lower to a higher use in the 
history of the term imperator. 

* The comparison of the presbyters to the Apostles is the regular comparison in 
Ignatius. The comparisons for the bishop and deacons are more variable; see 
Lightfoot on ad Trall. 3. The bishop represents indifferently Christ or the Father: 
see ad Magn. 6, ad Trall. 2, 3 (cf. 13), ad Smyrn. 8. There are also vaguer phrases 
according to which the bishop represents ‘ the grace of God,’ and the presbyters ‘ the 
law of Jesus Christ’ (ad Magn. 2). The deacons in a sense represent Christ as 
ministering (ad Magn. 6, ad Trall. 3) ; cf. Lightfoot i. p. 382. 
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theocracy, in which the bishop represents the 
authority of God and is a fresh embodiment of that 
divine presence which was in the world when Christ 
moved about with His Apostles round Him. This 
appears to have been a Jewish-Christian way of repre- 
senting the succession in the Church. We recall how 
Hegesippus spoke of James as ‘ receiving the Church 
in succession with the Apostles,’ implying that he and 
the Apostles succeeded to Christ; so those who were 
of Christ’s family were supposed to represent Him in 
Palestine as the King of the house of David; and so 
too in the third century the bishop ordained by 
Peter in the Clementines is given not only the chair 
of the Apostle but also ‘the chair of Christ,’! and 
this way of conceiving the succession appears also 
in the Dzdascalia, and is copied from thence into 
the Apostolic Constitutions.2 Thus, if the presbyters Relation of 


by this comparison represent the Apostles, they note 
represent them as they were before Christ's ascension, °° 
not after it—as they were when Christ was among 
them. After that each one of the Apostles became 
in his turn a representative of Christ, and that in a 
sense which gave him an authority far greater than 


2 Ep. Clem. 17, Hom. iif. 70; and twelve presbyters are instituted, i.e. the number 
of the Apostles (Recogn. iii. 66, vi. 15, xi. 36). 

2 Didascalia: ‘ The bishop presides over you asa type of God . . . let the presbyters 
be regarded by you asa type of the Apostles’: ‘Let the portion customary for the 
bishop be set aside, even if he be not present, in honour of Almighty God ... the 
presbyters shall equally with the deacons have a double portion, for they too should 
be honoured like the Apostles as counsellors of the bishop and the crown of the 
Church.’ A post. Const. ii. 26. 4,7; 28.2, 4; repeats these prescriptions with some 
modification of the language. It will be seen (p. 321 n.?) thatin the Maronite office for 
the ordination of bishops and in a passage of Ephraem Syrus the succession is traced 
from God on Mount Sinai, through Moses and Aaron, to John the Baptist, and so 
through Christ to His Apostles and the bishops: in each generation there have 
been persons who (more or less) represented God and His authority. This is a some- 
what Judaistic way of conceiving the succession. It comes from emphasizing 
authority rather than grace; Ignatius, however, cannot in general be accused of any 
Judaism in his mode of representing Christ’s relation to His Church. See esp. ad 
Rom. 3: ‘ For our God Jesus Christ, being in the Father, is the more plainly visible.’ 

It is to be noticed that Dr. Hatch in describing this theocratic conception of the 
episcopal office says (B. L.? p. 89): ‘ Upon this theory of ecclesiastical organization 
the existence of a president was a necessity ; and the theory seems to go back to the 
very beginnings of the Christian societies.’ I do not know how this admission is 
worked in with bis general theory of the origin of church organization. 


The author- 
ity of the 
episcopate 
never held 
by the 
presbyters. 
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Ignatius would dare to claim for himself or any of 
his contemporaries. In a sense, then, the Apostles 
according to Ignatius have no successors ; in a sense, 
again, the presbyters in their relation to the bishop 
succeed to them in their relation to Christ when He 
was on earth; but in yet another sense the bishops 
alone succeed to that office of representing Christ 
and speaking with the authority of God which had 
been the special prerogative of the Apostles. 

Thus, though the bishops are conceived by Ignatius 
as representatives not of the Apostles but rather of 
Christ or God, they are clothed with that monarchical 
authority which had belonged to the Apostles but 
never to the presbyters: only the bishops are limited 
in the exercise of their authority to one church, 
whereas the apostolic office had been more general. 
Once again the office of the bishop in Ignatius is 
distinguished from the presbyterate, when he speaks 
of the ‘ youthful rank’ of one who held it and bids 
his flock reverence him none the less, in words which 
recall St. Paul’s exhortation to his apostolic legate 
to let no man despise his youth.2 The office of 
presbyter, we know, was not yet divorced from the 
qualifications and associations of age.2 The bishops 
then in Ignatius succeed to an authority which had 
been apostolic and had never belonged to the 
presbyters.* 

1 ad Rom. 4: ovx ws UWeérpos Kat Watdos dvardooouat duty: exeivor amdaroAo, eyo 
xataxpitos. Cf. ad Trall. 3, ad Philad. 5. See further, on this idea of succession 
to Christ, Dr. Liddon in A Father in Christ* p. xxv. f. 

2 ad Magn. 3: 1 Tim. iv. 12. 

3 The mpeoBurepor are still put in contrast to vewrepor or véor by Polycarp ad Phil. 
5, as wellas by Clement ad Cor.1. Soin the Apostolic Church Order, cc. 16-18, there is 
no requirement of age for the bishop, but there is for the presbyters, c. 18 45 
Kexpoviketas émi TH KOoHw. Cf. p. 277 n. 

4 Dr. Lightfoot emphasizes the absence of sacerdotalism in Ignatius, i. p. 381: 
‘ There is not throughout these letters the slightest tinge of sacerdotal language in 
reference to the Christian ministry.’ I think I have said enough on this subject 
already: see pp. 70-80. Ignatius’ words—ad Smyrn, 8: ‘Let that be held a valid 
eucharist which is under the bishop or one to whom he shall have committed it ’— 


are hardly what is commonly called unsacerdotal. There is indeed a striking absence 
of the false sacerdotalism which identifies church office with spiritual nearness to 
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It falls in with this conclusion that Ignatius, when 
he alludes to his own ‘church of Syria’ after he has 
been carried off towards Rome, speaks of it to the 
Romans! as having God for its pastor in his place. 
‘Only Jesus Christ shall be its bishop and your love.’ 
He speaks of it, that is to say, as a widowed church, 
not at all as if the remaining presbyters could supply 
the bishop’s place. 


We are now in a position to sum up the results of Summary of 


results from 


our investigation with regard to the Judaic churches er ia: 
and those of Syria and Asia. All the indications 
we have would lead to the belief that the chief 
authority of government, ministry, and ordination 
passed from the Apostles and those who ranked with 
them to the bishops of the period of Ignatius without 
ever having belonged to the presbyters. James, ‘the 
first bishop,’ is a man of apostolic rank and authority 
settled in Jerusalem, and his office devolved upon a 
line of bishops after him, who were in the church of 
Jerusalem what he had been, except so far as his 
position had depended upon his personal character 
and relation to our Lord. The Dzdache presents us 
with a chief ministry in the Church not yet localized, 
the holders of this Christian ‘high-priesthood’ being 
known as ‘prophets’ and associated with other : 
evangelists known as ‘apostles’ or ‘teachers.’ The 


God, see ad Smyrn. 6: rémos undéva duoovtw: 7d yap ddov €aTiv miatis Kai Ayan, 
dy obdév mpoxexpirar, A passage (ad Philad. 9), in which he contrasts the priests of 
the old covenant with ‘the High-priest’ of the new, may suggest a reason for his 
not using sacerdotal terms about the Christian ministry. The term ‘ priest’ had still 
associations too Judaic to be admissible. In regard to the unseen Christ there was 
no danger of mistake, and the recognition of His High-priesthood guaranteed the 
sacerdotal character of His Church in the general sense. We may notice that Ignatius 
speaks of the bishops, presbyters, and deacons at Philadelphia as appointed in 
accordance with the mind of Jesus Christ and established by Him with the Holy 
Spirit in confirmation of their office ; see ad Philad. inscr. 

1 ad Rom.g. He says nothing about the provision of a successor. But he speaks 
of the nearest churches sending some of their bishops and others, presbyters and 
deacons, as ambassadors to Antioch after he had gone, ad Philad. 10. And we may 
presume that such bishops would have ordained as Ignatius’ successor the man elected 
by the church of Antioch. 
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authority, however, of the survivors of the Twelve 
seems to have promoted a transition to a state of 
things in which we have a ruler-in-chief localized in 
each community, like Ignatius in Syria,t Polycarp at 
Smyrna, and the other bishops whom Ignatius’ 
letters present to us. These rulers, though they 
bear a name transferred from the presbyterate, hold 
that office of representing the supreme authority of 
Christ and of the Father, which had belonged to 
James and his successors at Jerusalem, to prophets 
and teachers, and to apostolic legates, but never to 
the presbyters. There was not indeed such a localized 
ruler in every church in the age immediately after 
the destruction of Jerusalem; but there is no reason 
why we should not believe such a tradition as assigns 
to St. Peter the foundation of the episcopate at 
Antioch, ie. there is no reason against believing that 
there was from the first a representative of apostolic 
authority localized at Antioch, or indeed at the other 
chief centres of Christian life. But, even if this and 
similar traditions present us with the facts somewhat 
idealized, as is the habit of tradition, at least they do 
not misrepresent the facts. It would certainly 
appear that the episcopal authority at Antioch and 
elsewhere was derived direct from that of ‘apostles 
and prophets’ and had never passed through the 
presbyterate. It was an authority which represents 
devolution from above and not delegation from below. 
The West. It will not have been forgotten with what strength 


Strong tradi- 


tion infavour of conviction the western traditions of the later half 
of the suc- 


cessionof of the second century represent the authority of the 
bishops from ° . pene = 
the Apostles. episcopal successions then existing as derived from 


the Apostles. It is enough to recall the testimony 


+ Ignatius was known in church history as bishop of Antioch. But he speaks of 
himself as having been bishop ‘ of Syria’ or ‘ of the church in Syria’ (ad Rom. 2,9), as 
if there were no other bishop there: see below p. 291 n.}, -It is surprising to find 
Harnack (Expansion ii. 89) declaring that Ignatius was already ‘ metropolitan of 
Syria’ with other bishops under him. 
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of Irenaeus, corroborated as it is by that of the 
somewhat earlier Hegesippus, as to the list of bishops 
of Rome, running back through Clement to Linus 
who was entrusted with the episcopate by the 
Apostles Peter and Paul after they had founded the 
church, and the assertion of Dionysius of Corinth 
(writing about A.D. 170) that his namesake the 
Areopagite had been the first to be entrusted with 
the episcopate at Athens.1 The confidence of these 
immemorial traditions at this early date is at least 
very impressive. ‘Episcopacy, Dr. Lightfoot says, 
‘is so inseparably interwoven with all the traditions 
and beliefs of men like Irenaeus and Tertullian, that 
they betray no knowledge of a time when it was 
not.... Their silence [as to any controversy about 
it] suggests a strong negative presumption, that while 
every other point of doctrine or practice was eagerly 
canvassed, the form of Church government alone 
scarcely came under discussion.’ ? 

We have then now to enquire how far this ‘con- Historical 
fidence of boasting ’ about the apostolic succession is tii 
justified by the indications which history gives us of 
the development of the ministry in the Churches of 
Europe between the period of apostolic presidency 
and the age of Dionysius and Irenaeus. 

Historical links are afforded by three documents: 
the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, that of Poly- 
carp to the Philippians, and the Shepherd of Hermas, 


IV 


Clement, who is the real writer of the Epistle which 1v. zpistle 


is -_ of Clement. 

commonly bears his name,’ though he merges his 77 crite, 

+ Euseb. H.E. iv. 23: mparos THs "APjvyjor mapotktas Thy émiaxomyy éyKexelptoto. 

2 Dissertation p.227. Itshould be noticed that the views of Ambrosiaster, Jerome, 
etc., as to the original government of the churches by equal presbyter-bishops and the 
subsequent creation of the monarchical episcopate, do not rest on tradition, except 
perhaps at Alexandria, but were simply based on exegetical grounds of New Testament 
interpretation like the views of later scholars. 

® As Dionysius of Corinth first assures us. 


S 
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personality in his church and writes as Jerome says 
‘ex persona ecclesiae Romanae,’ is a very different 
man from the intense, abrupt, fervid Ignatius. But, 
though he writes in a very different tone, it is with 
the same general purpose as moved Ignatius—it is to 
uphold the authority of the church ministry against 
schismatic aggression. Whatever may have been his 
origin,! Clement is a thorough Roman in his respect 
for the principle of order, and he insists upon it with 
a strong yet gentle reasonableness, or (to quote 
a phrase which occurs twice in his letter) with an 
‘intense moderation.’ 2 

In his theology Clement shows his true character 
as a harmonizer—both by holding together the teach- 
ing of St. John, St. Paul, and St. James, and by 
emphasizing the motives which Christian theology 
suggests making for self-suppression and peace? 
But there is not much of theological insistence in 
Clement’s letter, for he has no pressing heresy to 
combat. His mind’s eye is constantly fixed in 
admiration on the divine order and harmony in 
things and on the duty which lies upon all men of 
respecting this principle in the several departments 
of life. For the order of civil government he has a 
Roman’s veneration, and (though his church was 
still passing through the fiery furnace of Domitian’s 
persecution) he welcomes the duty upon which St. 
Paul insists of praying for kings and all who are 
in authority, and gives the Roman state the full 
support of his church’s intercessions.®5 He empha- 
sizes again that the strength of the army depends 


1 Lightfoot thinks he was a Hellenist Jew. 

2 See Lightfoot Clementi. pp. 96-7. 3G. 16; 

* The contents of cc. 24-26, however, may indicate a renewed tendency among the 
Corinthians to disbelieve in the resurrection. 

5 cc. 60,61. Thedate of the Epistle is about a.p.95: on Domitian’s persecution 
see Ramsay Ch. in the R. E. pp. 259 ff. Edmundson, however, in his Bampton 
Lectures The Church of Rome in the First Century (Longmans, 1913) argues with some 
reason for an earlier date, 70 A.D., see pp. 189 ff.: the reference would then be to 
the Neronian persecution. But on the whole I prefer the usual (later) date. 
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upon each man knowing, and submissively keeping, 
his place in the common order.!_ In the wider area, 
he loves to think of order as ‘heaven’s first law,’ as 
the life of the whole of nature and the joy of the 
angelic hosts.2._ His mind is akin to Richard Hooker’s 
as he meditated when he lay a-dying ‘the number 
and nature of angels and their blessed obedience 
and order, without which peace could not be in 
heaven; and oh that it might be so on earth!’ 
Then finally in the kingdom of God’s redemptive 
love there is order also. On this consideration are 
based the special exhortations to the suppression of 
selfish ambition and rivalry which Clement’s church 
addresses under his guidance to the church at 
Corinth? For, led by one or two reckless and Occasion of 
ambitious young men,! the Corinthians had rebelled **'*** 
against their legitimate hierarchy, had causelessly 
deposed some of their presbyters, and—whether or 
no they had other presbyters with them taking part 
in the rebellion—had raised a schism against them 
and left their obedience. The evil had lasted some 
time, but the Roman church had not hitherto been 
able to bring pressure to bear upon them owing to 
the ‘sudden and successive calamities and disasters’ 
it was passing through under the persecuting rule 
of Domitian. 

The Epistle runs to this effect. The Corinthians its sub- 
are bidden to bear in mind the shame it will be if a°""* 
reputation such as their church has borne is allowed 
to be overthrown by the ambitions of two or three, 
and the foolish party spirit of the rest. They used 
to be men walking after the ordinances of God, in 
due submission to their spiritual rulers, holding in 


1 ¢, 37. 2 cc. 20, 34, 60. 

3 He does not shrink from adducing examples of pagan self-sacrifice in the cause 
of unity : moAAol éfexdpnoay iSiwy médewv iva wi aTaovdGwow emi mreiov (Cc. 55). 

‘4 Their youth seems to follow from the emphasis Clement lays (c. 3) on the 
reverence due from youth to age. 
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abomination all sedition and schism. But now there 
is a reversal of all this. There is amongst them a 
renewed outbreak of the old danger of partisan 
adherence to particular leaders,! against which St, 
Paul had warned them. But the last evil is worse 
than the first, for their proclivities are directed 
now not to apostolic men but to self-interested 
schismatics. They should recognise how in Scrip- 
ture and history, ancient and recent, all evils have 
come of jealousy and self-interest such as stir party 
leaders and their followers—even as in their own 
generation such tempers had caused St. Peter and 
St. Paul to be put to death—while all good, on the 
other hand, has come of obedience and humility. 
They should recognise how the divine principle of 
order prevails in nature, in civil and military govern- 
ment, in the organism of the human body, in the 
very mission of Christ—a divine principle which upon 
all men and things makes everywhere the claim of 
submission and obedience. Above all, this must be 
recognised in the Church. Of old there had been a 
divinely ordained ministry of Moses’ appointment 
certificated by a special miracle of the budding rod, 
and the sanction of a miraculous punishment on those 
who invaded its peculiar privileges. And just as in 
the Jerusalem of the old covenant there is a divine law 
of service, a divine prescription of times and places 
and persons, under which high-priest, priest, Levite, 
and layman must each observe the appointed rule of 
his service, so also the principle has passed into the 
new covenant. Here too he that would serve God 
and offer his worship with acceptableness must 
submit to requirements of time and place and the 
appropriation of special functions to special orders. 
Thus under the Christian covenant the Apostles 
instituted in the churches which they founded a 


2c. 47 mpookAtcetse 
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ministry of bishops and deacons, in continuation of 
their own mission from Christ and in fulfilment of 
prophecy: and further, in view of the strife which 
they foresaw would arise over the ‘episcopal’ office, 
they made provision for a succession in this ministry. 
Now it was men appointed in accordance with this 
apostolic provision by men of repute in the Church 
with the consent of the whole body, and who had 
fulfilled their ministry without reproach—it was such 
men whom the Corinthians had now deposed from 
their sacred functions. What a sin was such deposi- 
tion! What a judgment it must bring on those who 
are guilty of it ! 

So seriously and authoritatively does the Roman 
community bid the Corinthians hear God’s will speak- 
ing by them, to consider their ways and be wise: and 
the letter passes into a prayer, the prayer of one 
who ‘lifts up holy hands without wrath or doubting’ 
in orderly and harmonious intercession—intercession 
which seems to represent the form which, under 
Clement’s auspices, was being given to the ‘prayer 
of the oblation’ in the Roman Church. 

We proceed to quote the passages which have an Passages 
immediate bearing on the principle and form of the Saale 
ministry. 

Formerly * ye did all things without respect of persons, and ye walked 


after the laws of God, submitting to your rulers and rendering to the 
presbyters among you their appropriate honour;+ and upon your 





1.1: broragadpevor Tots HyoULEvaLs Yuov Kal TYLnY THY KaOjKOVoaY amoveu“orTes 
tois map’ vuiv mpeaBuTépos: cf. Cc. 21 To’s mponyoumEvous Hwy aideaOamer. ToVS 
mpeaBuTepovs Hav Tijowper, TOUS véous madevgwpuey x.7.A. Lightfoot translates 
the word mpeoBurepor in these passages ‘ the older men,’ ‘the elders’ in age, but 
the word is used of the church officers in cc. 47 and 57, and must be given the same 
meaning here (see Gebhardt and Harnack in loc.). The use of ry. is almost technical, 
see Didache xv. 2: airot yap [bishops and deacons] eiguy of retiunucvor tuav pera 
tov mpopytay Kai didackcdwy, and cf, 1 Tim. v.17. It is no objection to this that 
the ‘presbyters’ are opposed to the ‘young men’: the same antithesis appears in 
1 Peter v. 1-5 and Polyc. ad Phil. 5, 6, where there can be no doubt of the reference 
to office. The word still retained the associations of age: very likely in the earliest 
Church, where clergy were not debarred from ordinary work, an elder man, if his 
reputation was satisfactory, commonly became a presbyter in office. Here the 
antithesis of elder and younger is partly due to the fact that the rebels seem to have 
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young men ye enjoined a modest and grave state of mind, and your 
women ye enjoined to do all in a blameless and grave and pure 
conscience.’ 

But now all is changed: ‘men were stirred up, the mean against 
the honourable, the ill-reputed against the highly-reputed, the foolish 
against the wise, the young against the elders.’ 

“Let us fear the Lord Jesus whose blood was given for us; let us 
reverence our rulers, let us honour our presbyters, let us instruct our 
young men in the lesson of the fear of God, let us bring back our 
women to the standard of good behaviour.’ ? 

‘Let us enlist ourselves with all earnestness in His faultless ordin- 
ances. Let us consider those who are enlisted under our rulers,? with 
what order, with what submission, with what subordination they ac- 
complish what is enjoined. All are not prefects, nor rulers of thousands, 
nor rulers of hundreds, nor rulers of fifties, and so forth, but each one 
in his own order accomplishes what is enjoined by the king and the 
rulers. The great cannot exist without the small nor the small without 
the great; there is a certain mixture in all things and therein is utility. 
Let us take our body as an instance. The head is nothing without 
the feet, nor the feet without the head. . . All parts conspire and 
accept one obedience for the preservation of the whole body. There- 
fore let our whole body be preserved in Christ Jesus, and let each man 
submit to his neighbour, even as he was appointed in the special grace 
given him.’4 

‘All this then being manifest to us, we, as we have gazed into the 
depths of the divine knowledge, ought to do all that the Lord com- 
manded to be performed in order, at appointed times. The offerings 
and ministrations he commanded to take place, not at random or 
without order, but at definite times and hours. Where and by whom 
He wills that they should be performed, He Himself ordained by His 
supreme choice, so that all being done holily in well-pleasing might 
be acceptable to His will. Those then who accomplish their offerings 
at the appointed times are acceptable and blessed, for following the 
laws of the Master they fall into no sin. For to the high-priest 
his own proper ministrations have been assigned, and to the priests 
their proper place ordaine’, and their proper ministries enjoined 
upon the Levites ; the layman has been bound by the layman’s ordin- 
ances.© Let each of us, brethren, in his own order make his eucharist 





been young men. Hermas exactly in the same way (as will be noticed, p. 293) 
distinguishes rponyovmevor from mpwroKadedpirar (=mpeoBvrepo), This is, I think, 
enough to remove any doubt that may be felt as to Clement’s language. 

1 ¢, 3: rovs mpecfurépous, but the reference is to Isaiah (Is. iii. 5). 

* C21: rods mponyousevous yuwv, TOUS mpecBuTepovs yuav. Here again ‘rulers’ 
are specified besides ‘ presbyters’ as the authorities in the Church. 

8 rots Hyouméevots jor, i.e. here our secular rulers. 

* cc. 37, 38. The last words are caOws kat éré6n ev TO Xaplopate avTod. 

°c. 40: IpodiAwy ofv quiv dvrwy TovTwy, Kal éyKexupdtes cis Ta BAO THs Oeias 
yooews, mdvta taker movetv dpeidoucv baa & Seamdrns émutedely exéAevoev Kara 
Katpovs Tetaypdvous’ Tas Te mpoodopas Kal Aetoupyias OvK EiKi i) ATdKTws exédevoey 
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to God [or ‘please God’] in gravity, abiding in a good conscience, 
not transgressing the appointed rule of his ministration. Not every- 
where, brethren, are offered the daily sacrifices or freewill-offerings or 
sin- and trespass-offerings, but in Jerusalem alone ; even there offering is 
made not in every place but before the holy place at the altar, after the 
offering has been inspected by the high-priest and the aforesaid 
ministers. They then who do anything contrary to what His will has 
thought fitting have death for their penalty. See, brethren, inasmuch 
as we have been thought worthy of more knowledge, to so much greater 
a peril are we subject.’? 

‘The Apostles were sent to us with the Gospel from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Jesus the Christ was sent forth from God. Christ then is from 
God and the Apostles from Christ ; all took place in both cases in due 
order by the will of God. They then having received commandments 





yivedOa ad’ wpromévors Katpois Kal Wpats' ToU Te Kai dud Tivwy émiTehetobar Gere, 
avrds Wpioev TH UmrepTatw avTod BovArjce, iv’ doiws mdvra yiwdmeva ev evSoKijcer 
evmpdadexta ein TO Oedjpare avTov. oi ody Tois mpooTETAypEVOLS KaLpOLS TMoLODYTES 
Tas mporpopas avtay evmpoadexrtoi Te Kal pakdproc Tois yap vouinors TOD Seamdrou 
axodovdovrres ov Siapaptdvovarw. To yap apxreped Scar Aerroupyion Sedoucvar eiaiy 
Kai rots tepedow tdios 6 Témos mpogTéraKrat Kai Aecvirats (Star Staxoviat emixeryTau 
6 Aaikds avOpwmos Tots Aaikots mpootaypaccy SédeTar. 

It will be apparent, as this and the following chapters are read, that the Church 
of the new covenant is spoken of under terms of the old, so instinctively alive is 
Clement to the continuity of principle between the two. ‘ Non negare possum,’ says 
Lipsius, ‘v.t. hierarchiam quae vocatur, hoc loco ad Christianorum societatem 
accommodari.’ As the layman is probably the Christian layman (for the adjective 
Aaixds is not used of the Jewish ‘layman’ in the LXX or elsewhere, see Harnack Con- 
stitution and Law p. 72), it is natural to suppose that there was a threefold Christian 
ministry corresponding to the high-priest, priest, and Levite, but it must be observed 
that an analogy is claimed in respect of place and time, as well as of ministers, and, 
as it cannot be pressed in the former case, so also it cannot in the latter. But the 
language is certainly more natural if Clement had in view a threefold Christian 
ministry. 

1 c, 41 Lightfoot’s text : "Exacros quay, adeAgot, év TH Siw Taypate evxapioretrs 
Ges ev ayab} ovvedjoc brdpxwv, yn TapexBaivwy Tov wpLonévoy THs hecTovpyias 
avrod Kavéva, év cenveTnTL. ob mavtaxod, adeApol, mpoopépovrat Ovaiae évdedexrop00 
4 ebxay h wept dpaprias Kal wAynppedcias, adr’ 7H év ‘Iepovoadns wovy’ Kaxet 52 ovK 
éy movtTi Témw mpoopeperar, GAX’ EumpocIev Tod vaot mpds Td OvotacTHpLov, LwLo- 
oxomndev 7 mpoapepdpevoy ba Tod apxepews Kal Toy mpoeipnuevwy AetTovpyav: oF 
ody mapa Td KaOjKoY TIS BovAjcews adTov moLodyTés TL, Odvatov 7b mpdaTipov Exovarr. 
Spare, adedpot Saw wrelovos KaTn*wOnuev yvdcews, TooovTw waAov UroKeineba 
Kuvdvve. 

I have translated evxapioreirw ‘make his eucharist.” Clement uses the word ia 
a general sense for ‘ to give thanks ? inc. 38. But here, if he used the word, he would 
be describing that formal act of thanksgiving in which the whole Church approaches 
in due order before God, and that is the Eucharist in the technical sense. The verb 
has its technical meaning in the Didache (ix. 1, x. 1, 7, xiv. 1) in close connexion with 
its general meaning (ix. 2, a. 2) and the substantive evxapioréa also occurs there 
(ix. 1) in its technical sense. It appears, however, that the author of the Apostolic 
Church Order read ebapeateirw in St. Clement, since he presumably had our passage 
in mind when he wrote (c. 23), 6 Aaikds Trois Aaixois mpdypace . . - exagros TH idio 
rémy apeoxérw 7H beg: and this is the reading of the Constantinople ms. and of 
the Syriac version and of Morin’s Latin. Thus Harnack prefers it (Texte y. 
Untersuch. Band ii, Heft 5, p. 27) and probably rightly. 
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and having been fully assured through the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and confirmed in the word of God, with full assurance of the 
Holy Spirit went forth preaching the Gospel that the kingdom of God 
was about to come. Preaching then in country and town they 
appointed their firstfruits, when they had tested them in the Spirit, for 
bishops and deacons of those who were about to become believers, 
And this was no new thing, for of old it had been written about bishops 
and deacons. For thus says the Scripture: ‘‘I will appoint their 
bishops in righteousness and their deacons in faith” (Is. lx. 17).! And 
what wonder is it if those who were entrusted in Christ with such a 
work from God appointed these aforesaid officers? Since even the 
blessed Moses, the ‘‘ faithful servant in all the house,” indicated all 
that was enjoined upon him in the sacred books.’ 


Here follows a description of Moses’ conduct 
(Numb. xvii.) when ‘envy arose as to the priesthood 
and the tribes were seething with discord because 
they were ambitious of that glorious title.’ Moses 
knew beforehand, he says, that Aaron’s rod would bud. 
But he acted as he did to prevent disorder in Israel, 
and for God’s glory.2 So in the same way, he 
continues : 


‘Our Apostles also knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that there 
would be contention about the title of the episcopate. Therefore on 
this account, having received perfect foreknowledge, they appointed 
the aforesaid [bishops and deacons], and subsequently gave an 
additional injunction that, if they fell asleep, other approved men 
should succeed to their ministry. They, then, who were appointed 
by those [Apostles] or subsequently by other distinguished men with 
the consent of the whole [local] church, and who have exercised their 
ministry blamelessly to the flock of Christ with humility, quietly and 
without display, and have had good witness borne them by all again 
and again, these we do not think to be justly cast out of their ministry. 
For it will be no small sin to us if we cast out of the episcopate those 





1c. 42: Ob amdcrodor Hiv edyyyedtoOncav amd Tod Kupiov "Incod Xpiorod, I. 6 
X. amd rod Ocod ékeméuhOy. 6 Xprords ody awd Tod Ocod, Kai ol amdarodor amd Tod 
Xpiorod: eyévovto ofv auddrepa evrdkrws ek Oedjparos Ocod. mapayyedtas obv 
AaPdvres kal wAnpohopybévres did. THS avacTagews TOU K, I. X. Kai meorwdevres év 
7S Adyw Tod Oebd, peTa TAnpohopias mvevpatos efAADoV edayyeAtCduevor THY 
Bagirelav rod Ocod péddew EpxeoGar, Kata xwWpas otv Kal mores KNPYOOVTES 
kaSioravoy Tas amapxas abrav, SoxiudcavTes TO mvevpaTl, cig emoKdmoVs Kai 
Stakdvous TaV MeAAOVTWY TLOTEvELY. Kal TODTO OD KaLYaS K.T.A. 

2 6.43: CnAov éumeadyros mept THs icpwovvys Kal oraciagovewy Tay pvddv omoia 
avray ey 7H evddEw ovdpmare Kexoounuevy K.T-A. Moses is afterwards said to lay the 
rods émi riv tpdmegav Tod Oeod, and then to explain that the rod of whichever tribe 
should bud, tavrny éxAéAexrat 6 Oeds eis Td icparevery Kai Aeropyey avTw. But 
Moses foreknew (mpo7jdet) the result. 
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who have blamelessly and holily offered the oblations. Blessed are 
those presbyters who passed on their journey before, for they made 
their departure with good fruit and completeness; for they have no 
cause for fear lest any one remove them from their determined place. 
For we perceive that you have removed some, though their conversa- 
tion was honourable, out of the ministry which had been observed by 
them without reproach ’} 

‘It is shameful, dearly beloved, yes utterly shameful and unworthy 
of the life in Christ, that it should be reported that the very steadfast 





1.44: Kal of dméartoAo num Eyywoar dia Tod Kupiov yuaov’I. X. re épis Eoras 
émt Tov ovdmatos THs EmaKomys. Sid TavVTHY Ody THY aitiay TpoyYwow cidnpdTes 
TeAelay KatéaTnoay Tovs mpoetpyucvous, Kal peTagéd emivouyy eSwkay oTws, cap 
condao, SiaddEwvtar erepor Sedoxiuacuévor avdpes Thy AccToupyiay adTov. Tovs 
otv xatracradévras im’ éxeivwy 7 petatd Ud’ érépwr EdAdoyipwv avdpay cuvevdoxnadons 
ms éxxdnoias waons, Kal AeToupyjoavTas audumTws TY momuviw ToD KX. mera 
Tamevoppooivys, novxws Kal aBavatvows, menapTupnuevous TE ToAAOTS xpdvoLs UTd 
mdvtwy, ToUTOUS Ov Sikaiws vouiSouey amoBaAAcTbat THs AecToupyias. apapTia yap ov 
puxpa uty Eorar edv Tovs Gueymrws Kal doiws TpooeveyKovras Ta SHpa THS emLoKOMAS 
aroBdlwuer. paxdpiot ot mpoodormopycavtes mperBvtepor, oltives EyKaproy Kai 
teheiav Exxov Thy avddvaw: ov yap ebAaBodvTar my Tis adToUs weTaTTHON a7d 703 
iSpuuévov avtots Témov. dpapuev yap ott évious duets meTHydyeTE KAN@S TOALTEVOMEVOUS 
ex Tis ducuTTws avrots TeTrunwérys hectoupyias. 

(a) In spite of variations in mss. and versions, the word given above, émuvouyjy, has 
been accepted as right since the discovery by Dom Morin of a primitive Latin version 
(see Anecdota Maredsolana ii. [1894], Parker’s, Oxford) which reads ‘legem dederunt.’ 
“Legem’ would render émvoyy7jv, ignoring the preposition, as ‘sciebat’ renders 
mpor der just before, c. xliii. 6. We may assume then that this word means ‘an 
additional injunction,’ that the reference in ryv Aectoupyiav abtay is to the ministry 
of the ‘bishops’ (cf. the constant use of Aecrovpyia and Aerovpyetv in this chapter), 
and that the words éav xouwnPearv refer also to them and not to the apostles. Thus 
the meaning of the passage is plain enough. The Apostles made some arrangement 
to secure an unquestionable succession to the office of the presbyter-bishops, if its 
first holders should pass away (before the end, and if the Apostles also were no longer 
at hand to appoint new ones). The result of this arrangement had been that, in the 
intervalsince the appointment of the first presbyters by the Apostles, other presbyters 
had been duly appointed by certain ‘ distinguished men’ in the Church. It seems to 
me certain that these éAAdytuot dvdpes, who in accordance with the apostolic arrange- 
ment had since their death appointed ‘approved men,’ are not the same as the 
‘approved men,’ but different. The apostolic arrangement must have consisted in 
providing that there should be after their death this body of ‘distinguished men’ 
in the Church to appoint presbyters and deacons. See Ktihl Gemeindeordnung 
p. 135-8. [ButIam still tempted to wonder whether émvouhy éSwxay may not mean 
‘they instituted a jurisdiction’ or ‘supervision’? Cf. the schol. on Pindar Pyth. 
xi. 7 (quoted in Stephanus Thesaurus Ling. Graec. s.v. émivoyos) érivopoy Tov 
cbvvopov tats OnBars Tov eri TOU avTod vouod Kal THs a’THs émvouys. Otherwise 
émvouy is used (1) very frequently by Galen de Fasciis to mean the revolutions or 
additional applications of a bandage. He describes first the original direction in 
which it is to be applied (émuvéunors), and then directs that it should be rolled on 
in the same direction—ai S@ émvopuai cata Tov avray. See Kiihn Medici Graeci 
vol. xviii. pp. 787. 16, 791. II, 791. I, 793. 11, 795. 1, 12, etc. (2) By Plutarch for 
the advance of a fire, ‘ depastio ignis.’ But whether or no étvoy can mean juris- 
diction or supervision, it does seem to me that the meaning of the apostolic arrange- 
ment is made manifest by its result, namely, that there had existed since the 
Apostles a body of ‘ distinguished men’ to appoint, with the consent of the whole 
church, to the local church offices.] 

(b) od Sixatws vouigouer amofdrdcoOar «,7.A. St. Clement uses somewhat 
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and ancient church of the Corinthians, for the sake of one or two 
persons, is making sedition against its presbyters.’! 

‘Who therefore [with reference to Moses’ conduct, Exod. xxxii. 
30 f.]is noble among you? Who is compassionate? Who is fulfilled 
with love? Let him say: ‘If by reason of me there be faction and 
strife and schisms, I retire, I depart, whither ye will, and I do that 
which is ordered by the people: only let the flock of Christ be at peace 
with its duly-appointed presbyters.”’’2 

‘Ye therefore that laid the foundation of the sedition, submit your- 
selves unto the presbyters and receive chastisement unto repentance, 
bending the knees of your heart.’ 

‘It is right for us to give heed to so great and so many examples and 
to submit the neck and, occupying the place of obedience, to take our 
side with them that are the leaders of our souls.” 


Results : It remains for us to sum up the evidence of 
Clement’s Epistle so far as it affects the ministry. 
(x)Themin- (1) St. Clement speaks of the ministry in the 


istry h: , i 
(a) earnoilty Church from two points of view. It represents the 
in govern- 


ment: authority of government, and so claims obedience: 
(@) adistinct but it has also its special function in relation to 


function in 


the ‘liturgy. worship. The ‘liturgy’ of the Christian Church is 
the perpetuation in principle of the ‘liturgy’. of the 
Jews, and the Christian Church, like the Church of 
the old covenant, approaches God as one body, 
differentiated in function, with grades of privilege 


Z 


minimizing language of the highest goods and the worst evils, cf. c. 19, where he 
speaks of the character of the saints having ‘improved us.’ In this moderation of 
tone he contrasts with Ignatius. 

(c) mpoopépew 7a Sapa. Cf. Apost. Const. vili. 12. 3: of 8idxovor mpooayérwoar Ta 
Sopa 7O émoexérw. Knowing as we do that Irenaeus and Justin Martyr alike 
regarded the ‘sacrifice’ of the Eucharist as centering round the oblations of the 
bread and wine, and having in view the fact that Clement is here speaking of the 
Church’s ‘liturgy’ as the spiritual counterpart of the sacrificial ‘liturgy’ of the old 
covenant, it seems to me impossible to doubt that the words Sapa mpoopepay here 
refer to the offering of the eucharistic gifts. Cf. Harnack Texte u. Untersuch. 
Band ii, Heft 2, p. 144, note 73: ‘Beyond a doubt the mpoodépew Sapa 7H Oeq, in 
the sense of offering sacrifices (Opferdarbringung), appears as the most important 
function of the episcopi’: and cf. the quotation from his Dogmengeschichte, p. 204 0.7 
above, and his Constitution and Law p. 70. 

(a) For rod ispupévov abtots rémov cf. c. 40 Tots iepevory idtos 6 Té70s. 

1c. 47. 

2 ¢. 54 peta Tay Kabecrauévwy mpeaBuTépwr. 

7.57. 

* c. 63: Tov Tis braKojs TOMOY avanAnpwaavtas (cf. I Cor. xiv. 16) mpoaKAcBqvar 
Tols Umdpxovow apxnyols THY WuxXav yuav. For rémos see, besides 1 Cor, xiv. 16, 
ec. 40, 44, and Lightfoot in loc.: the layman too has his rémos. 
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and dignity, by the appointment of God! Thus it 
is the special function of the bishops to ‘offer the 
gifts.” It is often said that Clement regards the 
distinction of offices in the Church as only matter of 
‘order,’ not of exclusive power. He does however 
speak of each member of the Church as qualified for 
his special function by a special charisma ;? and, 
though he speaks of mutual subordination as the 
principle of ‘utility, yet he illustrates it not only by 
the distinction of grades in the Roman army, but by 
the differentiation of limbs in the human body, and 
by the divinely ordained hierarchy of the Jewish 
Church. There is no reason whatever to believe that 
the ‘charisma’ of any ‘member of the body’ who 
was not a presbyter-bishop would have qualified him 
to offer the gifts. 

(2) Clement expresses very plainly the fundamental @) Itis 

< 5 . z derived by 
principle of the apostolic succession. The Church’s succession 
officers are appointed from above. The body of the Apostles. 
Church indeed has the privilege of assent or dissent 
in their appointment,* and Clement implies that 
under circumstances of misconduct it could legiti- 
mately secure their deposition,* but he clearly never 
conceives that it could appoint them. The ministers 
of the Church must derive their authority from that 
one mission by which Christ came forth from God 
and the Apostles from Christ: in virtue of which 
these same Apostles appointed bishops and deacons 
in the churches which they first founded, and after- 
wards took measures to secure the perpetuation of 


+ It corresponds to the high value which Clement clearly sets upon the Church’s 
worship that he should give us, as apparently he does, the eucharistic intercession, 
with which he was accustomed to lead the worship of his church (cc. 59-61). His 
language influenced the Liturgy of St. Mark; see Lightfoot’s notes, and Brightman 
Liturgies Eastern and Western i. 131, 559. 

2 ©, 38: Kadas Kai éréOy ev TH XapiouaTt avrov. 

3c. 44. 

4 This is probably implied in the rebuke for having deposed blameless presbyters 
(c. 44); cf. also 54: mold Ta mpooracadueva vd Tod mAjOovs, though here 
the supposed speaker is not necessarily a presbyter. 


(3) There is 
an order 

superior to 
presbyters, 
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their office in due succession. Clement thus gives us 
the two principles which involve the ‘ doctrine of the 
apostolic succession’: the principle that the Church 
is a differentiated body in which different individuals 
exercise different and clearly defined functions, and 
the principle that the right to exercise these functions, 
so far as they are ministerial, is derived by succession 
from the Apostles. 

(3) It is generally supposed! that in Clement's 
Epistle we have only two orders of ministers, viz. 
presbyter-bishops and deacons, recognised in the 
Church. But this supposition—though there need 
be no objection to it on the ground of principle— 
does not seem to account for all the phenomena 
which the Epistle presents. It is quite true that 
presbyters. are also called bishops, and that there is 
no local authority in the church at Corinth above 
the presbyters. Clement’s language about submission 
to them postulates this. It may also be acknowledged 
that it is an unwarrantable hypothesis that the see 
of Corinth was vacant when Clement wrote. But 
it does not therefore follow that there is not in this 
Epistle, as in the Dzdache, the recognition of a superior 
authority, though it has yet no localized representa- 
tion in the particular church addressed. On the 
contrary Clement’s language seems to suggest, or 
even to require, some such supposition. Besides the 
presbyters whom the Corinthians are to ‘honour,’ there 
is mention on two occastons * of their rulers whom they 
are to reverence and obey. This repeated mention 


1 As by Dr. Lightfoot Dissertation pp. 216, 218; and Dr. Langen Gesch. der rim. 
Kirche i. pp. 80-82. I cannot think that Dr. Bernard (Studia Sacra, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1917, c. xii. pp. 255 ff.) succeeds in proving that the presbyters of the 
Epistle are a distinct body from the episcopi, and are the éAAdytjuor dvdpes who 
appointed the episcopi from among their own number.) I think that c. 44 proves 
the identity of presbyters and episcopi by assuming that in removing episcopi 
from their ‘ministry’ the Corinthians had removed ‘presbyters’ from their 
‘ determined place.’ 

2 cc. 1, 21. Hermas makes a similar distinction (Vis, iii. 9): cf. p. 293 below: 
See Hilgenfeld in Zeitschy. fiir wiss, Theol., 1886, p. 23. 
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of ‘rulers ’ as distinct from ‘ presbyters,’ more particu- 
larly as we find the same distinction in the Shepherd 
of Hermas, cannot be overlooked; and the title ‘ruler’ 
is already familiar to us as applied to men of the 
highest order in the Church, like the prophets Judas 
and Silas, or those who first brought the Gospel to 
‘the Hebrews,’ or the members of the royal family 
of Christ who ‘ruled’ in the churches of Palestine. 
Again there have been certain ‘distinguished men,’ 
who in accordance with the arrangement made by the 
Apostles have, since their death, appointed the pres- 
byters. It appears then that Clement does recognise 
a body of men who at least appointed the presbyters 
at Corinth, and whom it is natural to identify with 
the ‘rulers’ mentioned elsewhere. ‘Rulers’ is a 
general term and we cannot tell what further official 
title they had, if any, but we must recollect that there 
is the same absence of a definite official title for the 
‘men of distinction’ like Timothy and Titus, who 
probably filled exactly the same position during the 
lifetime of the Apostles. It is quite natural that they 
should have been known sufficiently well as indi- 
viduals and as men of quasi-apostolic authority to 
make an exact title a matter of indifference. Definite 
terminology is in the region of administration as of 
theology a gradual growth. It is enough that we 
should recognise that certain men in the Church were 
understood to have the apostolic authority to ordain 
elders and presumably the powers of control which 
always accompanied that authority. This is a class 


1 Acts xv. 22: Hegesippus ap. Euseb. H.E. iii. 32. 6 mponyodvrar magns éxkAnotas : 
Heb. xiii. 7. In this last passage the jyovmevor are those apostolic preachers who 
have passed away; but in ver. 17 the present authorities amongst the Hebrews, 
‘ who watch for their souls as men who shall give account,’ and whom they are to 
greet (ver. 24), are also called of jyovpevor buav. These would more naturally 
be local ‘ presbyters’ but not necessarily, more especially if the Epistle is not written 
to any one community: see on these ‘rulers’ Harnack Texte u. Untersuch. Band ii, 
Heft 1, pp. 94-96. Later the expression is generally used for bishops (Euseb. H. E. 
iii. 36.10; Apost. Const. ii. 25. 7, 20. 4, 46. 3, in all cases from the Didascalia), but 
not always. 


(4) which 
Clement 
represented 
in Rome. 
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of men probably similar to the ‘prophets’ and 
‘teachers’ of the Dzdache, whose authority, as we 
saw reason to believe, passed over to the local 
presidents who were known as ‘bishops.’ Some of 
them may have been already localized in other 
churches of Greece; only (as it appears) there was 
not one on the spot at Corinth, though before the 
time of Hegesippus a regular succession of diocesan 
bishops was existing there as elsewhere. The fact 
that no one of this order was yet resident in Corinth 
may account for Clement’s authoritative appeal to 
that church.t 

(4) For, though Clement cannot have been called a 
‘bishop’ in the later sense, his position in the earliest 
tradition is so prominent that he must in fact have 
been what would have been designated in later times 
by that name.* He merges his own authority, as he 
writes, in the church which he represents, but in the 


1 It becomes natural then, as the prophet is called the Christian high-priest in the 
Didache, to see in Clement’s analogical use of ‘ high-priest, priest, and Levite,’ in 
speaking of the Christian ministry, a reference to the three orders, of whom the 
second and third are presbyter-bishops and deacons, but of whom the highest are 
these ‘rulers’ and ‘ distinguished men,’ who correspond to the prophets of the Didache. 

I do not wish to imply that the term ¢AAdy.uos avrjp was at all a title reserved 
for these apostolicmen. Clement uses it quite generally of the Corinthian Christians 
(c. 62): dv8pacr motois kai eAdoyyswTators Kal eyKexupdow x.T.A. So he uses 
nyovmevor also of secular rulers (cc. 5, 37, 61, [60]). 

2 The evidence of the Clementines is enough to show us that Clement’s personality 
madea greatimpression on his own generation and on those that succeeded, and it was 
as a church ruler and bishop that he impressed himself on the memory. It is Clement 
in the Shepherd whois to communicate the messages given to Hermas to the churches 
of the other cities (eis tas efw médets, exeivw yap émirérpamtar: Vis. ii. 4). He 
appears in the third place in the succession of Roman bishops given by Irenaeus, and 
in the same plate in the catalogue which Epiphanius (Haer. xxvii. 6), if Lightfoot is 
tight, Clement i. 328 ff., repeated from Hegesippus, It does not seem to me that 
the absence of specific mention of the bishop in Ignatius’ letter to the church of 
Rome is any evidence at all against there having been one. See Lightfoot Ignat. i. 
Pp. 381; also Dissertation p. 221, where he remarks: ‘ the reason for supposing Clement 
to have been a bishop is as strong as the universal tradition of the next ages can make 
it’; also Clementi. p. 68. Clement cannot have been called a ‘ bishop’ in the later 
sense of the term, because in his epistle he clearly calls the presbyters bishops, and 
this must reflect the usage of the Roman church. Perhaps, as suggested above, the 
distinction of men like him, who bore some measure of the apostolic authority, may 
have made a fixed title not yet indispensable. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 17, 
105) quotes him as the ‘apostle Clement.’ His eucharistic prayer, as well as the 
teaching authority which breathes in his epistle, and which is probably his own 
suggests the prerogative freedom of teaching and Eucharist which is assigned to the 
prophets in the Didache (x. 7, xi. xii). 
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church! not in the presbyterate, and the letter there- 
fore affords no evidence at all as to Clement’s relation 
to the other church officers. Thus, if we could get 
behind the scenes, we should probably find that the 
chief authority really belonged to him, and that he 
was one of those ‘men of reputation,’ one of those 
‘rulers,’ who since the Apostles’ death had exercised 
that part of their ministry which was to become 
permanent in the Church. One of this order must, 
we should suppose, always have existed in so eminent 
a church as Rome. 

That this was the case is a good deal more than 
matter of surmise. Irenaeus records? how ‘the blessed 
apostles, Peter and Paul, having founded and built up 
the church (at Rome) committed to Linus the office 
of the episcopate. This is the Linus of whom Paul 
makes mention in his letter to Timothy. To him 
succeeded Anencletus. After him, in the third place 
from the apostles, Clement was allotted the bishopric ; 
a man who had both seen the blessed apostles and 
had had intercourse with them, in whose ears their 
preaching was still echoing and their tradition was 
still before his eyes; and not his alone, for there 
were still many then surviving who had been taught 
by the apostles.’ This catalogue of the early Roman 
succession, which rests probably on the investigations 
of Hegesippus as well as of Irenaeus,? cannot, as 
Dr. Lightfoot says, ‘be treated otherwise than with 
the highest respect. We can trace it back to a few 
years later than the middle of the second century. 
It comes from Rome itself. It was diligently 


1 Dr. Salmon, Introd. p. 572 n., calls attention to the fact ‘ how all through the 
first two centuries the importance of the bishop of Rome is merged in the importance 
of his Church’; for instance, how Dionysius of Corinth writes to the Church of 
Rome (Euseb. H.E. iv. 23. 10), and how ‘when Victor attempted to enforce uniformity 
of Easter observance, it was still in the name of his Church that he wrote. . . . This 
is evidenced by the plural 7fu5care in the reply of Polycrates’ (Euseb. v. 24. 8). 

2 See above p. 104 n.?. 

2 See above p. 109, and Lightfoot Clement i. 328 ff. (referred to in n.? on the 
previous page). 


Vv. The 
Epistle of 
Polycarp. 
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gathered there and deliberately recorded by two 
several writers from different parts of Christendom.’ ! 
It is only necessary to recognise that the Bishops of 


Rome down to Clement did not bear the episcopal 
name. 


Vv 


The letter of Polycarp to the Philippians was 
written under the following circumstances. Ignatius, 
in company with others of the ‘noble army of martyrs’ 
bound with the ‘sacred fetters,’ had passed from 
Troas to Philippi on his way to Rome. There he 
had held intercourse with the Philippian Christians, 
and had bidden them, as he had bidden the other 
churches, send a letter to the bereaved church of 
Antioch. It was too far for them, however, to send 
a messenger; so they wrote to Polycarp of Smyrna 
to request that his messenger might take their letter, 
and to request him further to let them have any of 
Ignatius’ letters—whether to his own church or to 
others—that he might have in his possession. It 
was in assent to this request that Polycarp wrote the 
letter which has been preserved to us. 

This Epistle is remarkable for its exhibition of the 
saint’s character, but remarkable also because of the 
light it throws on the constitution of the church of 
Philippi. Polycarp writes no doubt as a bishop— 
‘Polycarp and the presbyters with him’*—but he 
speaks of no bishop at Philippi, only of elders and 

+ Clement, i. 66: Bishop Lightfoot’s investigations into the early Roman succession 
have vindicated the Irenaean tradition as the only one which deserves the name. 
According to this tradition Linus, Anencletus, and Clement are plainly bishops i 
succession one to another. See, on the whole subject, his Clementi. pp. 66-8, and the 
discussion ib. pp. 201 ff. He practically treats this succession as certainly historical, 
* AS ate (B. L.? p. 88 n.°) denies that Polycarp is here distinguishing himself 
from his presbyters; but whatever the ambiguities of the phrase, it is cleared up by 


the letters of Ignatius to Polycarp and to the church of Smyrna. Polycarp was 
admittedly bishop of Smyrna. He writes moreover in the first person singular. 
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deacons, and bids the Philippians obey ‘the elders 
and deacons as God and Christ,’ as if there was no 
higher officer in question there: the elders moreover 
are exhorted in terms which imply that the exercise 
of discipline and the administration of alms belongs 
to them. It is of course possible that amongst the 
presbyters may have been one who was their presi- 
dent and was known as ‘bishop,’ but Polycarp’s 
language does not suggest it,? nor is it a very reason- 
able hypothesis that the see was vacant. Are we 
then to conclude that the only church authorities 
recognised at Philippi were the presbyters and the 
deacons? There is one consideration which seems 
to make this view almost untenable. We _ have which must 


be reconciled 


already seen that Ignatius when he wrote his epistles with Igna- 
- : us’ visit. 

from Smyrna certainly regarded episcopacy as ex-* 

tended ‘to the ends of the earth’: with equal 


1 The following passages are here referred to: cc. 5, 6: Eiddéres oby Gti Beds ov 
puKmnpigerar, dpeihouey afiws THs évToAys avTod Kat Sdfys mepimateiv. dpoiws 
Sidxovor dueumron Katevwitmiov avtod THs SikaLoovvys, ws Ge0d Kal Xprotod Sidkovoe 
kai obx dvOpwrwy: wn SudBodror, my SiAoyor, apiddpyupo, eyKkpareis mepl mavra, 
evoTAayxvor, émysedeis, Topevdpevoe Kara THY adjOevav Tov Kupiov, ds éyéveto 
Stdxovos mévtwv. Here follow some admonitions to the younger men (vewrtepor) to be 
blameless and pure, self-controlled in their lives, keeping free from sensual sin ; then 
he continues: Sud Séov améxecOar avd mavtwy TovTwY, VroTagTaoMEéVOUS TOLs MpEaBu- 
tépors Kai Staxdvors ws Oe@ Kal Xpraore: tas mapOevous ev dpwpw Kat Ayr] ouverdnoer 
mepitaretv. Kai ot mpeaBvrepor b& evomAayxvot, eis Tavtas éAenpoves, EmcaTpépovTes 
7a anomemAavnueva, ETLaKeTTOpevor TaVTAs ATOEVELS, UL] GUEAOUYTES X7jpas 7 Oppavod 
4 mévntos’ GAG Mpovoody7ss Get TOD KaAOv Evwmiov Beod Kal avOpuTwy, amexdmevor 
méans opyis, mporwrodnWias, Kpicews adixov, waxpav bytes dons pidapyupias, 1H 
TaXéws TLETEVOVTES KATA TLVOS, [4 ATOTOMOL ev KpioEl K.T.A. 

Later on in c. 6 it is noticeable that the prophets who are mentioned after the 
Apostles are the Old Testament prophets who foretold Christ. 

c. 9, They are exborted ‘to obey the word of righteousness and to practise all 
patience,’ after the example of the blessed Ignatius and Zosimus and Rufus and after 
others who had lived among them, as wellas of the Apostles. Then (in c. 11, where 
the Greek fails us) mention is made of the case of a presbyter Valens, ‘ qui presbyter 
factus est aliquando apud vos, quod sic ignoret is locum qui datus est ei.’ It appears 
that he had sinned through avarice and impurity and want of truth, and had shown 
himself quite unfit for an office of government. ‘ Valde ergo, fratres, contristor pro 
illo et pro coniuge eius, quibus det Dominus paenitentiam veram.’ 

2 Winterstein Der Episkopat p. 40 thinks that there must have been a ‘ bishop,’ 
because only here are ‘deacons’ associated with presbyters; but this argument has 
no force for those who admit that the titles presbyter and episcopus were at one time 
synonymous. Polycarp of course would not call the presbyters bishops as St. Paul 
did (Phil. i. 1). The titles had become distinct. He speaks of presbyters and 
deacons only. 

5 ad Eph. 3. 

T 


Probable 
solution. 
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certainty he regarded it as an essential of church 
organization—‘ without these [the three orders],’ he 
had written, ‘no church has a title to the name’! 
He moved from Smyrna to Troas, and his tone is 
still the same; there is the same insistence upon 
episcopacy. He went on to Philippi and enjoyed, 
as we gather, the same cordial intercourse which he 
had held in other churches.2. He left behind him 
when he passed on a venerated name. Had he 
rebuked them or remonstrated with them in any 
way, we must certainly have caught an echo of it 
through their correspondence with Polycarp. It is 
impossible, on the other hand, to believe that 
Ignatius suddenly dropped the urgent tone about 
episcopacy which had been one of the two main 
topics of all that he wrote in Asia. Can we then 
consistently with the phenomena of Polycarp’s letter 
suppose some such state of things at Philippi as would 
not have shocked the mind of Ignatius? The 
hypothesis of a superior order in the Church, such as 
Clement’s letter has been seen to imply, of which no 
representative was yet localized in the church at 
Philippi, seems to meet the conditions of the 
problem. This would suggest a special reason why 
the ‘apostolic and prophetic teacher and bishop’ 
Polycarp® should address his exhortations to them, 
as it suggested a reason for the similar appeal of 

+ ad Trall. 3. I cannot think that Dr, Lightfoot is justified (Ignatius i. 382) in say- 
ing that ‘ There is no indication that he is upholding the episcopal against any other 
form of Church government, as for instance the presbyteral. . . . If Ignatius had 
been writing to’ a church which was under presbyteral government ‘ he would doubt- 
less have required its submission ‘‘ to the presbyters and deacons.’ As it is, he is 
dealing with communities where episcopacy had been already matured, and therefore 
he demands obedience to their bishops.’ It seems to me as clear as day that Ignatius 


regarded episcopacy as universal, and as the only legitimate form of church govern- 
ment. 

2 This we gather from the tone in which Polycarp’s letter implies that the 
Philippians had written about him; see c. 13. Ignatius himself, we should notice, 
had written to Polycarp from Philippi (¢ypawaré oe kai duets kat Tyvarios). 

3 For Polycarp’s prophetic character see his Martyrium cc. 5 and 16: év toi 
xa’ quads xpdvors Siddaxados amoatodKds Kai mpopyrixds yevduevos, emiaKo s THS 
éy Spupyy ayias éxxAnoias. 
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Clement to the Corinthians. This would postulate 
a state of things at Philippi which Ignatius could at 
once have recognised as agreeable to his standard of 
apostolic requirements. It is probable that Ignatius 
himself had been not merely the bishop of Antioch 
but the only representative of episcopal authority in 
Syria,) just as later in the century it is not im- 
possible that there was only one bishop in the 
churches of South Gaul.2~ What we would suggest 
is not exactly that Philippi was in the diocese of 
Thessalonica,? or of some other see, but that we have 
still to do with a state of things which is transitional 
between what is represented in the Didache and the 
localized episcopate which already existed probably 
in every town-church of Greece by the middle of the 
second century. 


VI 


It only remains for us to consider the evidence of v1. The | 
the Shepherd. This document is one of those in the orfternas. 


2 On the position of Ignatius in Syria see ad Rom. 2: tov émickxomoy Supias 
xatntiwaev 6 Geds edpeOjvat eis SVatv, amd avaToANs peTaTEnWauevos. Healso speaks 
of himself as representing ‘ the church in Syria’ (ad Eph. 21, ad Magn. 14, ad Trall. 13, 
ad Rom. g), as well as ‘ the church in Antioch of Syria’ (ad Philad. 10, ad Smyrn. 11, 
ad Polyc.7). Perhaps by ‘Syria’ would be meant only what after Hadrian’s division 
was called Syria Coele or Magna Syria: see Dict. Gr. and Rom. Geogr. S.v. SYRIA. 
Dr. Lightfoot says (i. p. 383) :; ‘ Of a diocese, properly so called, thereisno trace. .. . 
The bishop and presbyters are the ministry of a city, not ofa diocese. What provision 
may have been made for the rural districts we are not told.’ The suggestion above 
is that there was originally a ministry-in-chief unlocalized, and that only gradually 
was a representative of this ministry localized with the name of ‘ bishop’ in every 
church. Thereis, however, no evidence against the bishop of a city having had from 
the first the supervision of the Christians in the surrounding district, until chorepiscopi 
were appointed. 

2 See Eusebius’ expression, H. E. v. 23.3: tov xara Vaddiav raporxcay as Eipyvatos 
émeondrer: cf. Duchesne Fastes épiscopaux de Vancienne Gaule i. pp. 39-43. (The 
same expression, however, is used in the previous chapter of the different ‘ parishes’ 
of Alexandria in the more modern sense; see App. Note B, p. 315 n.*) In the fourth 
century we know that there was only one bishop in Scythia, and this was regarded 
as traditional; see Sozomen H. E. vi. 21: tovro rd vos TodAds pév exer 
Kai médeus Kal Kipas Kai ppovpra’ pytpémodis SE €or. Topes, mods peyddn Kai 
evdaiuwy, mapddios ... etoéte 5& Kal viv €B0s madatov évOdSe Kpatet tod mavrds 
vous éva Tas éxkAnolas emirkoretv. 

3 Thessalonica is reported by Origen, in his commentary on Rom. xvi. 23, to have 
had Gaius for its first bishop. 
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case of which the internal evidence of date is in con- 
flict with the external. For, on the one hand, all 
that Hermas says about the Christian ministry sug- 
gests such an early date as accords naturally with a 
mention of Clement—presumably the well-known 
Clement—as the person in the Roman Church whose 
duty it was to send to other cities the visions vouch- 
safed to Hermas. On the other hand, we have 
positive information from a writer of the next 
generation that Hermas wrote the Shepherd at a 
period which can hardly be earlier than A.D. 140.1 

What then are the hints given us by Hermas as to 
the condition of the ministry ? 

(1) He speaks of ‘the presbyters who preside over 
the Church,’ ? and these must no doubt be identified 
with the occupants of the ‘chief seat’ whom he 


1 Namely, the author of the Muratorian fragment, who asserts: ‘ Pastorem vero 
nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe Roma Herma conscripsit, sedente cathedra 
urbis Romae ecclesiae Pio episcopo fratre eius.’ This is too definite a statement for 
us to reject, even ff with Lightfoot, Clement ii. pp. 405-413, we ascribe the fragment 
to Hippolytus and to the later decades of the second century. But, accepting it, 
what are we to make of the reference in the Shepherd to a Clement whose duty it is to 
send Hermas’ visions to foreign churches (Vis. ii. 4. 3. quoted in the next note)? Pius 
became bishop of Rome not after, but not very much before, a.p. 140. How then 
can Hermas refer to Clement as his contemporary? (1) We may, with Salmon 
Introd. p. 571 f£., reject the whole statement of the Muratorian fragment: but this is, 
as was said just above, too arbitrary a course to adopt. (z) We may suppose that 
the Clement referred to is another Clement, and his office not the bishopric: but 
the phrase about sending to other cities seems quite obviously to allude to the historical 
Clement’s authorship of the epistle to the church of Corinth. (3) We may conjecture 
that Hermas only published under Pius’ episcopate visions that he had seen long ago 
when Clement was bishop: but there would remain the chronological difficulty 
that at the date of his visions he was already a married man with a grown-up family 
(Vis. i. 3, ii. 3), and if some forty years elapsed between the death of Clement and the 
accession of Pius, he would have been almost too old to publish. Still this seems a 
possible view. (4) The last alternative, and perhaps the least improbable, is to 
understand the reference to Clement as symbolic. Origen treats all three names here, 
Grapte, Clement, Hermas, as allegorical: see de Princip. iv. 11 (Philocaliai.11). But 
none of these solutions is entirely satisfactory, and the uncertainty as to date renders 
the use of the book difficult. On the whole, however, Salmon’s view seems to find fewer 
followers of late years: Lightfoot between his Philippians pp. 168, 169, and his 
Clementi. p. 4, Apostolic Fathers p. 294, seems to have gradually acquired somewhat 
more confidence in the statement of the Muratorian fragment. 

2 Vis. ii. 4.3.1 yodwpes ody dv0 BiBAapioua, kat méupeus Ev KAjwevte kat ey Pparriy 
mépper otv KAnuns cis tas é£w médets, exetvp yap émurétpamrar: Tpamry 6é 
vovOeriae Tas xHpas Kai Tovs dphavovs: ad Sé dvayvwan eis TavTyY Thy TdAW wETa 
rTav mpeaButépwy Tv mpoioTrauevwy Ths exxAnoias. (There is nothing to indicate 
Clement’s relation to the presbyters.) 
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mentions elsewhere.'_ The ‘chief seat’ is also spoken 
of as an object of ambition to false prophets and 
others.?. We also hear of deacons who abused their 
diaconate to make money, plundering widows and 
orphans.* So far then the government of the church 
of Rome appears to be a government of presbyters, 
assisted by deacons in the administration of alms. 

(2) We have also mention twice over of church 
‘rulers,’ and on one of the two occasions they are 
unmistakably distinguished, as in Clement’s letter, 
from the occupants of the ‘ chief seat.’4 So far the 
phenomena are exactly the same as those presented 
by Clement’s letter. 

(3) Thirdly, we have mention of ‘apostles and 
teachers who preached over the whole world and who 
taught with gravity and purity the word of the 
Lord.’ Both classes are spoken of as having ‘re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost,’ and both belong to the past 
generation.®> Here again there is no difficulty. 

(4) There is mention also of ‘bishops’ who exer- bn abit of ' 
cised hospitality and protected the needy and the 
widows,® and in another place a list is given of the 
worthies of the church ministry, past and present, as 
follows: ‘Apostles and bishops and teachers and 
deacons, who walked according to the gravity of 


1 Vis. iii. 9. 7, quoted in n.4 on this page. 

2 Mand. xi. 12: 6 Soxav mredua Exery bor éavToy Kat Oéher mpwroKaHedpiay Exe. 
Cf. Sim. viii. 7.4: ¢fAdv Twa mepi mpwreiwv. In the Shepherd the prophet has no 
official dignity in the Church, see App. Note I, pp. 355, 356. 

3 Sim. ix. 26. 2. Ib, 15. 4 we read of mpopyrat Tov Geod Kat Sidxovor avrov: here 
the reference is to the prophets of the Old Testament, so that the word dsdxovor must 
be used in a general sense, meaning ‘ ministers.’ 

* Vis. li. 2.6: épets ody rots mponyoumévos THs éxxAnaias and iii. 9. 7: duty A¢yw 
TOs Mponyouuevols THs EKKANTLAS Kal TOls TpwToKabedpiTacs. 

5 Sim. ix. 25.2. The apostles are not identical with the teachers (Sim. ix. 16. 5 
0i améaroAo Kai ot diddcKaAor) and are once mentioned by themselves (Sim. ix. 
17.1: they were the preachers to ‘ the twelve tribes who inhabit the whole world,’ 
and are therefore presumably reckoned as twelve). But both apostles and teachers 
belong to the past generation and were the original proclaimers of the gospel 
(Sim, ix. 15.4). Together they are symbolized under forty stones in the fabric of 
the tower which is the Church. 

® Sim. ix. 27.2: érickomot [kai] prrdéevor, oitives nd€ws cis TOUS olKoUS éavTaV 
mavrote umedéEavTo TOUS SovAOUS TOU Geod arEp VrroKkpioews: ot 58 émigKoToL K.T.A. 
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God and exercised their episcopate and taught and 
ministered with purity and gravity to the elect of 
God.’ Now if these visions were seen and written 
down in the days of Clement, we should naturally 
identify the ‘bishops’ with the * presbyters who pre- 
side, and suppose that the ‘teachers’ are inserted 
out of place or perhaps that the ‘ bishops’ are called 
‘teachers’ also, like the ‘pastors’ (ie. presbyter- 
bishops) of Eph. iv. 11. On the other hand, if, as we 
are almost forced to believe, the writing dates from 
the days of Pius, we can hardly do otherwise than 
interpret bishops in the later sense and suppose that 
the ‘teachers’ are the presbyters here, to which 
again the passage of St. Paul just referred to would 
be a parallel. In this case we should naturally 
identify the ‘bishops’ with the ‘rulers, and should 
suppose that in the interval since Clement’s Epistle 
these rulers had become localized in the different 
churches as bishops and that, though as such they 
would have sat among the presbyters on the ‘chief 
seat’ and been reckoned among them, they can yet 
be classed apart as a separate order and spoken of 
either by the title of ‘bishop,’ which belonged to 
their local presidency, or by their general name of 
‘rulers.’ 

In any case it seems clear that this document adds 
considerably to the force of the argument derived 
from Clement’s language, that even when the pres- 
byters were the chief local authorities they were still 
in subordination to ‘rulers, who represented, since 
the apostles and teachers had passed away, the chief 
authority in the Church. 


In summing up the results derived from a con- 
sideration of the historical links which in the Western 
Church connect the age of the Apostles with that of 


1 Vis. iii. 5. 1. 
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Irenaeus, there are two theories which require notice 
besides the one which we have been led to adopt. 

* There is the view (which is undoubtedly supported Possible 

by the Epistle of Polycarp, taken alone) that the (erat 

churches in the West were governed simply by acer: 

council of presbyters, who had no superiors over vanes 

them, and who must therefore be supposed to have 

handed on their own ministry. There is no objection 

on ground of principle to this conclusion viewed in 

the light of the apostolic succession, as has been 

sufficiently explained already. Such _ presbyter- 

bishops would have legitimately ‘ordained’ and 

fulfilled episcopal functions because those functions 

would have belonged to the equal commission which 

they had all received. But later under the teachings 

of experience this full commission was confined to one 

‘bishop,’ and the rest received the reduced authority 

which belongs to the presbyterate of later church 

history. Such a process would not represent the 

elevation of any new dignity from below but the 

limitation of an old dignity to one instead of its 

extension to many, and that in accordance with the 

precedent set by the Apostle St. John. ‘ Mon- 

episcopacy’ takes the place of a diffused episcopacy.! 

It has however been pointed out that this supposition 

does not satisfy all the evidence of Clement’s letter 

or of the Shepherd. It should also be added that 

it makes the strong tradition of the monepiscopal 

succession which meets us in the latter part of the 

second century, and the undisputed supremacy of 

the single bishop, almost unintelligible. 

Secondly, there is a view based on the considera- (i) the 
tion that long after the existence of bishops in every biden in 
church, as distinct from presbyters, the term presbyter veraie; 
could still be used for both orders, as it is occasionally 


1 So Dr. Langen states the principle Gesch. der rém. Kirche i. p. 95, and Light- 
foot (Ignat. i. p. 376 n.) expresses agreement with him. 


(iii) the 
gradual 
localization 
of apostolic 
men—the 
best sup- 
ported view. 
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by Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 
Consequently it is maintainable that in the Church 
of Clement’s day and of Polycarp’s there existed, at 
Corinth and at Philippi, one amongst the presbyters, 
who, though he held the unique powers which after- 
wards belonged to the episcopate, was still included 
under the common name.! While, however, this view 
cannot be disproved, it must be admitted that it is 
unsupported by the evidence of the documents we 
have been considering. 

The conclusion which on the whole we have been 
led to form is that the supreme power did not, in the 
West any more than in the East, ever devolve upon 
the presbyters. There was a time when they were 
in many places (as for instance at Corinth and 
Philippi) the chief Zoca/ authorities—the sole ordinary 
occupants of the chief seat. But over them, not yet 
localized, were men either of prophetic inspiration 
or of apostolic authority and known character— 
‘prophets’ or ‘teachers’ or ‘evangelists’ or ‘rulers’ 
—who in the subapostolic age ordained to the sacred 
ministry and in certain cases would have exercised 
the chief teaching and governing authority. Gradually 
these men, after the pattern set by James in Jeru- 
salem or by John for the churches of Asia, became — 
themselves local presidents or instituted others in 
their place. Thus a transition was effected to a 
state of things in which every church had its local 
president, who ranked amongst the presbytery—a 
fellow-presbyter, like St. Peter—sitting with them on 
the chief seat, but to whom was assigned exclusively 
the name of ‘bishop.’ This transference and limita- 
tion of a name can hardly be a difficulty when we 
remember the vague use of official titles which meets 

1 Dr. Salmon writes (Introd. p. 576) : ‘It has been thought that although Clement’s 
letter exhibits the prominence of a single person as chief in the Church of Rome, it 


affords evidence that there was no such prominence in the Church of Corinth... . 
But this inference is not warranted.’ 
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us in early church history. In the organization, as 
in the theology, of the Church nomenclature was 
only gradually fixed The view here expressed of 
the development of the ministry, besides appearing 
to account for all the phenomena of the documents 
of the period, has the great advantage of account- 
ing also for the strength of the tradition which 
gave authority to the episcopal successions when,they 
first come into clear view, and for the unquestioned 
position which they held.2 There is no trace of 
elevation in the records of the episcopate. 


1 Cf. Theodoret on 1 Tim. iii. 1: tovs avrovs éxddouvy TéTe Kai mpesBuTépous Kat 
ETLOKOTOUS, TOUS Sé YoY KadoUpEVOUS EmLTKOTOUS aTOTTOAOUS WYdpasov: TOD SE XpdvoU 
mpoidvtos, Td mev THS aTOTTOATS Ovoua TOs GANnOdS atogTd\oLs KaTéALToV, THv Sé THS 
éemigKomys mpoonyopiay tTois méAat Kadoupevors amoarddos éméBecav. The idea 
that bishops were at first called apostles is derived by Theodoret from Theodore Mops. 
on1Tim.iii.8. Thereisno early evidence to support it, though there were ‘ apostles’ 
besides the Twelve. In other respects, however, Theodore’s account of the develop- 
ment of the ministry is very interesting. Timothy and Titus represent, he thinks, 
a class of subapostolic church rulers, who were put in charge of ‘ provinces’ or large 
districts, and held the supreme control with the authority to ordain, while the local 
churches were ruled by presbyter-bishops: afterwards the increase in the number 
of the faithful led to the multiplication of the chief rulers, and their unwillingness to 
equal themselves to the Apostles led to their adoption of the name of bishops: in 
later days the episcopate, especially in parts of the East, had come to be unduly 
multiplied. See Swete Theodore of Mops. onthe Minor Epp. of St. Paul, ii. pp. 118-125. 

2 We should still have to acknowledge a little idealizing in Tertullian’s statement 
(de Praescr. 36) that the local episcopate at Corinth and Philippi was of apostolic 
institution. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSIONS AND APPLICATIONS 


THE task which remains for us is that of endeavour- 
ing to sum up the conclusions of a long investigation. 

It appeared first of all that the record of history 
renders it practically indisputable that Jesus Christ 
founded a visible society or Church, to be the organ 
of His Spirit in the world, the depository of His 
truth, the covenanted sphere of His redemptive grace 
and discipline. Now such a society, as by its very 
nature it is to be universal and continuous, must have 
links of connexion ; and in the uninterrupted history 
of the Church, as it is spread out before us from the 
latter part of the second century, one such link has 
always existed in the apostolic successions of the 
ministry.! It appeared further that these successions 
have been regarded by the church writers, with an 
unanimity and to an extent which hardly admit of 
being exaggerated, as an essential element of her 
corporate life. Of course an essential ministry is a 
sacerdotal conception. Accordingly reasons have 
been given for believing that ideas now current as to 
the growth of sacerdotalism in the early centuries are 
greatly exaggerated. Undoubtedly there has been 
a certain growth and development in this respect, 


2 On the fundamental principle of the ministry I should like to take this last 
opportunity of referring to the Theologia Naturalis of Raymund of Sabunde, a very 
interesting theologian of the fifteenth century; cf. tit. 303: ‘quia vita spiritualis 
consistit in charitate et unitate, ideo convenientissime debuit ordinari, ut homines 
vice Christi administrent sacramenta salutis hominibus, ut magis fierent unum 
inter se.’ 
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and the causes of it are not far to seek. The 
ministry existed in order to govern, and the lawless- 
ness which made government necessary made the 
assertion of its authority more emphatic. Again,— 
and this is a point on which it is worth while to lay 
a good deal of emphasis,—the growing secularity of 
the Church, consequent upon the popular acceptance 
of the Christian religion becoming increasingly easy, 
led inevitably to stress being laid, where there was 
special need and opportunity to lay it, upon the 
sanctity requisite for the clergy in their ministerial 
relation to God. Thus, no doubt, the gulf broadened 
between the clergy and laity; for, as the gulf is 
narrowest where the general level of Christian life 
and aspiration is highest, so the lowering of the 
average tone tends to the isolation of the priesthood 
of the ministry. Thus it would be impossible to 
deny a growth in the sacerdotal conceptions of the 
Church, but it is a growth which (as has been said) 
is very easily exaggerated. At least there antedated 
it the belief (which appears in the latter part of the 
second century with all the force of an immemorial 
tradition) that a ministry of bishops, priests, and 
deacons, of apostolic descent and divine authorization, 
is the centre of unity in each local Christian society, 
and that the bishop is charged with the administration 
of that worship and discipline, and with the guardian- 
ship of that doctrine, which belong to the whole 
Church. The chief authority lay with the bishop, and episcopal 
accordingly episcopal ordination was regarded—with- oe 
out a single exception which can be alleged on 
reasonable grounds—as essential to constitute a man 
a member of the clergy and give him ministerial 
commission. Thus what is commonly understood to 
be meant by the doctrine of the apostolic succession 
was a commonplace among Christian ideas, and 
was bound up with the whole fabric of the life of 
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the catholic Church. Nor would this position be 
affected if we were to accept Jerome’s testimony— 
though grave reasons were shown in the third 
chapter against accepting it—to the effect that in 
the early church of Alexandria, on the vacancy of 
the see, one of the presbyters succeeded to the 
episcopate after mere election by his fellows. This 
would only mean that the Alexandrian presbyters 
were by the terms of their ordination bishops zz 
posse, even though their exercise of episcopal powers, 
without special election, would have been irregular 
and would not therefore, according to current teach- 
ing, have been accepted as valid. It would not mean 
—it was not understood by Jerome to mean—that a 
presbyter who had been ordained without any special 
conditions attached to his charge could advance him- 
self under any circumstances to episcopal functions. 
This supposed arrangement would not, therefore, 
have touched the principle of the succession, viz. 
that no ecclesiastical ministry can be validly exercised 
except such as is covered by a clearly understood 
commission, received in the regular devolution of 
ecclesiastical authority. 

Was, then, this position which the Church took up 
about her orders justified by the original intentions 
of its Founder and His Apostles ? 

The witness In answer to this we were led to see that, however 

Gospels; much ambiguity might attach to the record of the 
four Gospels if they were isolated documents, they 
certainly appear to warrant, if not to require, the 
position that Christ instituted in His Church a 
permanent and official apostolate. 

the apostolic Further the early records of the apostolic age 

nes present us with a picture of the Church governed 
by such an apostolate, invested without any doubt 
with a supernatural authority. As the Church grows, 
a local ministry of presbyter-bishops and deacons is 
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developed in the different churches. These local 
officers appear as sharing the apostolic ministry, 
though in subordinate grades, and as instituted by 
apostolic authority. It is only by giving the evidence 
of the Didache an importance denied to that of the 
Pastoral Epistles, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
Clement’s Epistle, that the idea of a ministry elected 
simply by the congregation can find any countenance; 
and though the Dzdache taken by itself would admit 
of this interpretation, it does not require it. At the 
period then represented by the Pastoral Epistles— 
when the Apostle St. Paul is writing especially about 
church organization and in view of the future—the 
church ministry consisted of presbyter-bishops and 
deacons, controlled by the superior authority of 
apostles and apostolic men. 

Earlier the rich miraculous endowments of the 
Church—endowments which witnessed to the reality 
of the Spirit’s presence, which was ministered by 
apostolic hands—had more or less thrown into the 
background the more normal and permanent ‘ gift of 
government’: but at every stage the Church is pre- 
sented to us as a highly articulated body in which 
every member has his own position and function by 
divine appointment. It is certain that supernatural 
indications of the divine will in regard to any 
particular person would have rendered official ap- 
pointment in accordance with such indications a very 
subordinate matter; but the force to be attributed 
to supernatural qualifications recognised by the com- 
munity is not a practical question in reference to the 
later church ministry, nor did it appear probable 
that even such qualifications were allowed (in the 
case for instance of those prophets and teachers who 
shared the apostolic authority) to dispense with an 
appointment to office received either directly from 
Christ or from His Apostles. 
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The links The question then arose: What are the links of 
between the : . 5 eg: ce 
apostolic + COmnexion between the apostolic ministry as it is 


ee ‘ presented to us in the Pastoral Epistles and the 

pee ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons as it appears 
in church history? In particular do the single 
bishops in each community represent simply a 
localization of the authority of apostles, prophets, 
and teachers, which had been catholic or general, 
while the title ‘bishop’ was transferred from the 
lower to the higher grade of office: or was it the case 
that such apostolic authority as was needed for the 
permanent government of the Church passed first to 
the local colleges of equal presbyter-bishops, and 
that after a time the general governing authority 
was confined to one only who was called ‘ bishop’ by 
a limitation of the term—the rest receiving the 
reduced commission of presbyters ? 

In answer to this question it appeared that the 
latter hypothesis can indeed be defended in the case 
of certain parts of the Church, especially on the 
evidence of the Epistle of Polycarp and of Jerome's 
statements about the church of Alexandria, and that 
it is a hypothesis which in view of its common 
reception in the West it would be impossible to con- 
demn as if it contradicted the principle of the 
apostolic succession: but it appeared also that the 
former alternative is by far the more probable. It 
has on its side the evidence of the history of the 
ministry in Palestine, Syria, and Asia, and also, on 
closer inspection, the evidence which the Epistle of 
Clement gives us as to the development of the Church 
at Rome and Corinth; while it is not incompatible 
with the witness of Polycarp’s letter. Thus the 
presbyters seem never to have held the powers later 
known as episcopal; but as church after church 
gained a local representative of apostolic authority, 
the title of bishop was very naturally confined in its 
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use to distinguish this ‘successor of the Apostles’ 
among the local ‘ presbyters’ with whom he was 
associated. 

It is, however, necessary to emphasize once again 
that there is considerable room for uncertainty as to 
the exact steps by which in this place or that the 
apostolic ministry passed into the ordinary ministry 
of the Church. But there are matters of much more 
importance as to which there is no such uncer- 
tainty :— 

(1) The ministry advanced always upon the prin- 
ciple of succession, so that whatever functions a man 
held in the Church at any time were simply those 
that had been committed to him by some one 
among his predecessors who had held the authority 
to ‘give orders’ by regular devolution from the 
Apostles or ‘apostolic men.’ 

(2) ‘It was by a common instinct that this [the 
threefold or episcopal] organization was everywhere 
adopted. It was as it were a law of the being of the 
Church that it should put on this form,;which worked 
as surely as the growth of a particular kind of plant 
from a particular kind of seed. Everywhere there 
was a development which made unerringly for the 
same goal. This seems to speak of divine institu- 
tion almost as plainly as if our Lord had in so many 
words prescribed this form of church government. 

He, the founder, the creator of the Church, would 
seem to have impressed upon it this nature.’ + 

Mr. Darwin, writing about his theory of the pro- The doctrine 
cess of evolution in nature, uses these words: eee 
fully admit that there are very many difficulties not feratthe 
satisfactorily explained by my theory of descent with cvaslenee, 
modification, but I cannot possibly believe that a 
false theory would explain so many classes of facts 


1 Stanton Christian Ministry Historically Considered in Lectures on Church 
Doctrine, series iii, pp. 16,17. I have altered the tenses to adapt the quotation to 


the context, but with no change of sense. 
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as I think it certainly does explain. On these 
grounds I drop my anchor, and believe that the 
difficulties will slowly disappear.’! It is interesting 
to notice what grounds of evidence a great scientific 
teacher thinks adequate to support a far-reaching 
doctrine: and it is impossible not to perceive what 
far stronger grounds we have for our theory of 
the apostolic succession. It not only ‘explains many 
classes of facts,’ but it, and it only (though of course 
the cogency of the positive evidence for it is different 
at different stages), appears to explain all the 
phenomena of the Christian ministry from the 
beginning. We, then, have better cause to ‘drop 
our anchor.’ 

It is not proposed to carry very far the application 
of the principles which have been enunciated and 
defended in this book. It is not for instance proposed 
to discuss whether such and such Churches or reli- 
gious bodies which call themselves episcopal have 
really the historical succession, nor on the other hand 
to investigate the theories of ordination, more or 
less subversive, which have been current since the 
Reformation. But it will appear at once as a conse- 
quence of all this argument that the various presby- 
terian and congregationalist organizations, however 
venerable on many and different grounds, have, in. 
dispensing with the episcopal successions, violated a 
fundamental law of the Church’s life. It cannot be 
maintained that the acts of ordination, by which 
presbyters of the sixteenth or subsequent centuries 
originated the ministries of some of these societies, 
were covered by their commission or belonged to 
the office of presbyter which they had duly received. 
Beyond all question they ‘took to themselves’ these 
powers of ordination, and consequently had them 


4 Life and Letters of Charles Darwin ii. p. 217. Cf. p. 286: ‘It seems to me 
that an hypothesis is developed into a theory solely by explaining an ample lot 
of facts,” 
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not. It is not proved—nay, it is not perhaps even 
probable—that any presbyter had in any age the 
power to ordain. But it is absolutely certain that for 
a large number of centuries it had been understood 
beyond all question that only bishops could ordain 
and that presbyters had not episcopal powers ; and 
no exceptional dignity belonging to any presbyter- 
abbot had ever enabled him to transcend the limits 
of his office. It follows then—not that God’s grace 
has not worked, and worked largely, through many 
an irregular ministry where it was exercised or used 
in good faith, but—that a ministry not episcopally 
received is invalid, that is to say, falls outside the 
conditions of covenanted security and cannot justify 
its existence in terms of the covenant. 

This conclusion once accepted has of course an 
immediate bearing on the obligations of individuals 
who may find themselves members of presbyterian or 
congregationalist bodies ; but it has also another and 
more general bearing on the relation of large com- 
munities of Christians to the properly constituted 
Church. How can you suppose, such communities (fh Nesting 
indignantly ask, that we can accept conclusions which present 
would falsify the prolonged experience we have had as 
in our Churches of the systematic action of the grace 
of God? The answer to such pleading is surely this. 
We do not ask you to deny any spiritual experience 
of the past or the present. The blame for separations 
lies, on any fair showing, quite sufficiently with the 
Church, to make it intelligible that God should have 
let the action of His grace extend itself widely and 
freely beyond its covenanted channels. We ask you 
then to be false to no part of experience but rather 
to be more completely true to experience in all its 
aspects. For must you not admit that viewed on the 
whole the results of our divisions have been dis- 
astrous; that the present state of Christendom is 

U 
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intolerable? Let me quote the very serious words 
of an eminent presbyterian theologian :1 


‘If it be the duty of the Church to represent her Lord among men, 
and if she faithfully perform that duty, it follows by an absolutely 
irresistible necessity that the unity exhibited in His person must appear 
in her. She must not only be one, but visibly one in some distinct 
and appreciable sense—in such a sense that men shall not need to be 
told of it, but shall themselves see and acknowledge that her unity is 
real. No doubt such unity may be, and is, consistent with great 
variety—with variety in the dogmatic expression of Christian truth, in 
regulations for Christian government, in forms of Christian worship, 
and in the exhibition of Christian life. It is unnecessary to speak of 
these thingsnow. Variety and the right to differ have many advocates. 
We have rather at present to think of unity and the obligation to agree. 
As regards these, it can hardly be denied that the Church of our time 
is flagrantly and disastrously at fault. The spectacle presented by her 
to the world is in direct and palpable contradiction to the unity of the 
person of her Lord ; and she would at once discover its sinfulness were 
she not too exclusively occupied with the thought of positive action 
on the world, instead of remembering that her primary and most 
important duty is to afford to the world a visible representation of her 
Exalted Head. In all her branches, indeed, the beauty of unity is 
enthusiastically talked of by her members, and not a few are never 
weary of describing the precious ointment in which the Psalmist beheld 
a symbol of the unity of Israel. Others, again, alive to the uselessness 
of talking where there is no corresponding reality, seek comfort in the 
thought that beneath all the divisions of the Church there is a unity 
which she did not make, and which she cannot unmake. Yet, surely, 
in the light of the truth now before us, we may well ask whether either 
the talking or the suggested comfort brings us nearer a solution of our 
difficulties. The one is so meaningless that the very lips which utter 
it might be expected to refuse their office. The other is true, although, 
according as it is used, it may either be a stimulus to amendment or a 
pious platitude ; and generally it is the latter. But neither words 
about the beauty of unity nor the fact of an invisible unity avail to 
help us. What the Church ought to possess is a unity which the eye 
can see. If she is to be a witness to her Risen Lord, she must do 
more than talk of unity, more than console herself with the hope that 
the world will not forget the invisible bond by which it is pleaded that 
all her members are bound together into one. Visible unity in one form 
or another is an essential mark of her faithfulness. . . . The world 
will never be converted bya disunited Church. Even Bible circulation 
and missionary exertion upon the largest scale will be powerless to 
convert it, unless they are accompanied by the strength which unity 





» Dr. Milligan Resurrection of our Lord pp. 199-202 [ed. 2, pp. 204-207]. 
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alone can give. Let the Church of Christ once feel, in any measure 
corresponding to its importance, that she is the representative of the 
Risen Lord, and she will no longer be satisfied with mere outward 
action. She will see that her first and most imperative duty is to heal 
herself, that she may be able to heal others.’ 


This is strong pleading. And, if it be the case 
that we are bound to seek organic unity ; if it be the 
case that the results of our past divisions, of our past 
individualism, are such as to satisfy us that there has 
been something fundamentally wrong about current 
conceptions of Christian liberty and Christian pro- 
gress ; if, further, it be the case that new moral and 
doctrinal perils, consequent upon the collapse of 
Christian discipline and accompanied with the ‘shak- 
ing’ of established institutions in all directions, are 
constantly pressing upon us the obligation to consider 
afresh the basis of Christian life and order,—all this 
coincides to give new force and meaning to the 
claims of the apostolic succession. 

For it alone, embodying as it does the principle of 
the historical continuity of the Church, affords a 
possible basis of union: it alone, while on the one 
hand it cannot possibly be abandoned, and while the 
churches which possess it cannot be asked? (if there 
be anything in this argument) to regard it as simply 
one of many permissible forms of church govern- 
ment, on the other hand is not, when taken in its 
true breadth and in all its possibilities of application, 
open to objection as if it were itself inadequate or 
unsatisfactory.” 

Nor is it the case that in this matter the Anglican (to recall 
Church is simply asking for a cause to be decided allc Chore —e 
her own way ; for she has herself—to say nothing of principles 
other portions of the Church—much to do to recall 

1 As Dr. Milligan would I suppose ask them. Some words imply this, in the 
context from which I have quoted. 
2 I had occasion to point out before that episcopacy is a much wider principle 


than has sometimes been supposed by both its friends and its enemies. Episcopacy 
is not necessarily mediaeval or Anglican ‘ prelacy’: see above pp. 62 ff., 89 ff. 
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herself to her true principles. God’s promise to Judah 
was that she should remember her ways and be 
ashamed, when she should receive her sisters Samaria 
and Sodom: and that He would give them her ‘for 
daughters, but not by her covenant’:! and certainly, 
if it were granted to the English Church to become 
a centre for the reunion of separated communities on 
the basis of the apostolic succession, the words ‘ not 
by her covenant’ would need to be brought to 
memory. 

To take only one example of this out of several 
which suggest themselves. The principle of the 
apostolic succession involves the truth that the bishops 
of the catholic Church are clothed with a spiritual 
authority, and a corresponding responsibility, as the , 
guardians of Christian truth and worship and discip- 
line, an authority and a responsibility which they 
cannot alienate from themselves, or commit to the 
secular government, without treason to their great 
Head. God in fact has instituted two kinds of 
societies in the world—coincident but distinct—the 
ministers of each representing His authority in their 
own sphere: indeed in one aspect the record of 
Christian history is the record of the divine over- 
ruling of various attempts on the part of one of these 
two authorities to deny to the other its independent 
existence. The early Christian Church recognised 
without hesitation that ‘the powers that be are 
ordained of God,’ but on the other hand the secular 
power alarmed at the growth of the new spiritual 
society—the zmperium im tmperto—endeavoured to 
crush out the Church. At a later epoch, when the 
balance of powers had changed, the great writers of 
the middle age acknowledged side by side the Holy 
Church and the Holy Empire, but in the climax of 
its might the papacy would not be satisfied with less 


1 Ezek. xvi, 61. 
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than the annihilation of the independence of the 
State. Once more an attempt was made which is 
specially identified with the history of the English 
Church and race, so to emphasize the idea of a 
Christianized nation that Church and State could be 
regarded as only different aspects of the same society. 
On the basis of such a theory, if the State pledged 
itself to the Church’s faith, the Church on its side 
might be content to merge its independent govern- 
mental authority in that of the State. 

The logic of events falsified in turn each of these 
attempts to fuse the distinct spheres of ‘the two 
empires.’ If circumstances have made it absurd in 
England now to speak of the nation as committed 
to the catholic faith or of its national courts as 
‘ spiritual,’! then circumstances have taught us also 
how dangerous it was for the Church to go even as 
far as it did in alienating its power of independent 
action. In the future it must be content to act 
first of all as part and parcel of the catholic Church, 
ruled by its laws, empowered by its Spirit. And, 
if the bishops are to make an intelligible claim, 
they must make it as the responsible guardians, by 
Christ’s appointment and apostolic succession, of the 
doctrine and discipline and worship of the Church 
catholic, ready to maintain, at all cost, the inherent 
spiritual independence which belongs to their office. 

If then this be the case, the English Church has to 
learn as well as to teach—to recover a principle as 
well as to maintain it. For it admits of no question 
that, for instance, the Established Church in Scot- 
land, though it is presbyterian, has maintained more 
successfully than the Church of England with her 


1 As Hooker pleaded (E. P. viii. 8. 9): ‘If the cause be spiritual, secular courts 
do not meddle with it: we need not excuse ourselves with Ambrose, but boldly and 
lawfully we may refuse to answer before any civil judge in a matter which is not 
civil, so that we do not mistake the nature either of the cause or of the court.’ The 
supreme tribunals in ecclesiastical affairs at present established by our laws are 
‘secular’ and ‘ civil,’ not spiritual, 
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catholic succession the spiritual independence of 
Christ’s society.1_ We have to learn, then, as well as 
to teach. 

But the object of this book was only to maintain 
a principle; and I should desire to have left before 
the minds of my readers the picture of an universal 
spiritual society, in which the apostolic succession of 
the bishops constitutes by divine appointment a 
visible link between different epochs, witnessing 
everywhere to that permanent element in human 
nature to which Christ’s Gospel appeals,—that funda- 
mental humanity, underlying all developments and 
variations, in virtue of which there becomes possible 
a real spiritual continuity between the generations, 
so that ‘the heart of the fathers is turned to the 
children and the heart of the children to the fathers, 
lest God come and smite the earth with a curse.’ 


1 See the remarkable decisions of the Judges of the Court of Session quoted in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts, 1883, vol. ii. p. 46. 


APPENDED NOTES. 


A. 


DR. LIGHTFOOT’S DISSERTATION ON 
‘THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY’! 


THE Church at large owes Dr. Lightfoot a debt of gratitude so (in the 
strictest sense of the term) incalculable—I do not say as Bishop of 
Durham, for that consideration would be out of place here, but as 
an historical critic of the very first order, as a defender of the faith, 
and as an interpreter of St. Paul—and, more than this, any would-be 
vindicator of the Christian ministry owes so great a debt to the scholar 
who has again set almost beyond the reach of cavil the genuineness 
of the Ignatian Epistles, that, in venturing to say a word in criticism 
of what he wrote and confirmed with his mature approval,? one 
runs a great risk of incurring the charge both of arrogance and of 
ingratitude. 

Yet there is no doubt that the Essay named above has caused a 
great deal of disquiet and confusion: it has been found an effective 
instrument in defence of ‘Congregational principles’ by their ablest 
advocate ;? and, though all this may have been due in most part, as 
Dr. Lightfoot urged, to its ‘partial and qualifying statements’ being 
‘emphasized to the neglect of the general drift of the Essay,’ 4 it does 
seem to justify such misinterpretations (if I may so speak) by the great 
ambiguity of the position which it takes up. 

This was made all the more apparent by a subsequent statement 
of the author, that he recognised in Dr. Langen (the distinguished Old- 
Catholic divine) one who ‘ gives an account of the origin of episcopacy 
precisely similar to’ his own, ‘as set forth in this Essay’ ze. the 
Essay now under discussion.® But Dr. Langen’s account of the 
matter ® is given in complete accordance with the principle of the 
apostolic succession as contended for above. He never speaks as if 


1 See his Epistle to the Philippians pp. 181 ff. 

2 See the Preface to the Sixth Edition (1881). 

3 R. W. Dale’s Manual of Congregational Principles, appendix p. 216. 
4 Pref. to Sixth Edition. 5 Ignatius i. p. 376 note}. 

6 Geschichte der romischen Kirche i. p. 95 f. sa 
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the Church created her ministry originally, or created subsequently 
a new office of the episcopate by elevation from below. He speaks 
of the episcopate as always handed down from the Apostles, and 
simply recognises, whether rightly or no, that, having been originally 
held by all the presbyters, at least in the West, it subsequently was 
limited to one. It is obvious that the same facts may admit of being 
expressed under either phraseology, though not with equal regard to 
their real significance. I am not now concerned with the facts. My 
point here is only this, that Dr. Lightfoot’s expression of complete 
agreement with Dr. Langen indicates that he ignores what to many 
people seems the question of primary importance, viz., what prin- 
ciples regulated the devolution and development of the ministry. The 
question is not one of archeology only, but of principle. The prin- 
ciples which find expression in church history are at least as important 
as the facts in which they are expressed. It is fatal to neglect either 
one or the other. Dr. Lightfoot’s facts may be perfectly true, but he 
may still err by ignoring the spirit which was at work in them. 

I venture then to point out the main defects (as they seem to me) in 
this celebrated Dissertation. 

(1) First, then, the Dissertation seems to be misleading by giving 
countenance to a popular confusion of thought, of serious result in 
religious matters. Men confuse two quite different antitheses. There 
is the antithesis of what is essential and what is unessential; there is 
the antithesis of means and ends. In religion the latter antithesis is 
of vital importance. There is only one end in religion. That is the 
actual restoration of man into the image of God, and therefore into 
unimpeded fellowship with God. To this end all else is 4 means— 
all sacraments and means of grace, all spiritual discipline and effort ; 
amongst other instrumentalities the ministry. Dr. Lightfoot is there- 
fore perfectly right in warning us against ‘exalting means into ends’ 
(p. 184). 

But he appears to countenance a misleading confusion between 
means and unessentials. ‘It was against this false principle,’ he 
says, ‘that [the Apostles] waged war; the principle which exalted the 
means into an end, and gave an absolute intrinsic value to subordinate 
aids and expedients. These aids and expedients, for his own sake and 
for the good of the society to which he belonged, a Christian could 
not afford to hold lightly or neglect. But they were no part of the 
essence of God’s message to man in the Gospel.’ Here Dr. Lightfoot 
implies that in recognising anything to be a means, not an end, we are 
recognising it, at the last resort, as ot of the essence. He is not, of 
course, using essence in any metaphysical sense, but in such sense as that 
what is essential is equivalent to what is necessary, to what is of 
primary authority and importance. Are there not then such things as 


1 Dissertation p. 196: ‘The episcopate was formed .. . out of the presbyteral 
order by elevation.’ 
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essential means? Do we say in the natural region that medicine and 
the ministry of healing are unessential because they are only means to 
an end beyond themselves—namely, health? No; they are essential 
means. Now, what is Christianity in the supernatural region? What 
did Christ send His Apostles to do? To announce the true end of 
human life—the true ideal on which our eyes must always be fixed? 
Most certainly ; but not only—perhaps not chiefly—to do this. Their 
duty was at least as primarily to call people’s attention to the means 
which God had ‘ devised that His banished be not expelled from Him’ 
(2 Sam. xiv. 14). Christ had established a kingdom or Church ; and 
this, with its sacraments and its social obligations, was the divinely 
appointed —the essential or necessary — means to the great end. 
Christianity is as much the establishment of a visible system of means 
Sor realizing the end of human life, as it ts the divine announcement of 
what that end zs. 

There are in Christianity, therefore, essential means—means, that is, 
not devised by men as the gradual outcome of their experienced needs, 
but ordained by Christ in anticipation of them. This, of course, Dr. 
Lightfoot would admit—though his language at times? would suggest 
the false notion, on which enough has been said, that Christianity 
came into the world as a bare ideal. But at least he would admit 
that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were divinely appointed means 
“generally necessary to salvation.’* Now these are social sacraments ; 
they are parts of a social system; they involve the truth that Christ 
has instituted a ‘kingdom of means,’ a visible channel for His 
covenanted gifts of grace. Well then, if this be so, no new principle 
will be involved, supposing the evidence goes to show that Christ in- 
stituted a ministry of truth and grace in His kingdom, intended to be 
a permanent link of continuity and bond of unity init. This ministry 
becomes one of the ‘means which God devised.’ But, strangely 
enough, the question is never faced; did Christ institute a ministry 
in the persons of His Apostles, and did they perpetuate it? Dr. 
Lightfoot says: ‘it became necessary to appoint special officers,’ 
‘it became necessary to provide for the emergency by definite officers’ 
(p. 184). Was the Church ever without special officers constituted by 
divine appointment in the Apostles? Was not the household divinely 
planned so as to include commissioned stewards ? 

I cannot see how Dr. Lightfoot, accepting the Gospels, the Acts, 
and the Pastoral Epistles, can answer in the negative. But what I am 
calling attention to here is simply that he has not put the clear issue 
before us. He speaks in the earlier part of his Essay as if all the 
means for realizing the great ideal of humanity presented to us in Christ 


1 See Dissertation pp. 181, 182. 

2 But, if this is so, then the proposition that ‘ Christianity has no special sanctuaries’ 
is at least misleading (p. 181). A Christian, to continue such, must participate in a 
sacramental ‘ breaking of bread,’ which must be a local act, and which constitutes the 
place where it is celebrated, without more ado, a local sanctuary, 
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were left to man’s devising, and were therefore matter only of spirituat 
expediency. But he is pledged to admit ‘necessary means,’ at the 
least in the two sacraments; and these spoil his whole theory. They 
involve the institution by Christ of a kingdom of means. They force 
us to put another question to ourselves, and not that which he suggests 
to us, viz., Granted a kingdom of necessary means, ts a ministry among 
them? 

(2) Dr. Lightfoot repudiates strenuously and rightly certain falsely 
sacerdotal conceptions (pp. 181, 182). He also admits the existence 
in the Church of a priesthood rightly so called (pp. 182, 266, 267). 
Confessedly in this controversy a good deal is matter of words; 
something has been said on it above, and something on its historical 
aspect will be said further on. But here again the fundamental 
questions are, in the Dissertation, hardly put to us. Did Christ 
institute a ministry of sacred things—call it a priesthood or not—in 
such sense that the members of His Church were bound to avail them- 
selves of it, and by this very obligation were given a centre and bond 
of unity? Dr. Lightfoot is at liberty to call Ignatius and Irenaeus 
unsacerdotal (pp. 250, 252); he is at liberty to quote Ambrosiaster as 
giving ‘a singularly appreciative account of the relation of the ministry 
to the congregation’ (p. 185 note?). But these writers would have 
answered this question with a most unhesitating affirmative; they 
undoubtedly believed in the necessary subordination of every one who 
would be a Christian to the episcopal ministry which represented the 
divine authority in the Church by succession from the Apostles ; they 
would not have recognised as a brother any one who was separated 
from the Church of the bishops. We go back to the apostolic age. 
Here, again, any one is at liberty to note that the ministry is not called 
a priesthood; but he must recognise that there was a ministry, and 
that it had special powers. For could any Christian receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost except by the laying-on of apostolic hands? Could 
any zealous Cretan become a presbyter except by Titus’ ordination ? 
The sort of ‘unsacerdotalism’ which nevertheless makes an exclusive 
claim for an ordained ministry is not what is wanted by anti-sacer- 
dotalists of our day. Thus, as we read this portion of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
Essay, we feel constantly drawn to ‘move the previous question.’ 
Was there ever a time in church history when men, who deserted the 
authoritative ministry and set up one of their own outside the due 
succession, would have been regarded as still within the covenant ? 
Was it ever a recognised principle in the Church that an unordained 
Christian even at the last resort could celebrate the Eucharist ? I shall 
endeavour to answer these questions in the ensuing chapters. My 
present object is not to discuss the facts so much as to point out 
where, I think, Dr. Lightfoot tends to ignore the primary questions 
at issue, 
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B. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE ALEXANDRIAN 
MINISTRY: THE EVIDENCE OF EUTYCHIUS. 


(See Bp. 115-130, especzally p. 118.) 


JEROME’s statement (ZZ. cxlvi ad Evangelum) is as follows: 
‘ Alexandriae a Marco evangelista usque ad Heraclam et Dionysium 
episcopos presbyteri semper unum ex se electum in excelsiori gradu 
collocatum episcopum nominabant ; quomodo si exercitus imperatorem 
faciat, aut diaconi eligant de se quem industrium noverint et archidia- 
conum vocent. Quid enim facit excepta ordinatione episcopus, quod 
presbyter non faciat ?’” 

These are his words. The parallel found in the military election 
might suggest a doubt as to his meaning, but the illustration from the 
election of an archdeacon seems plain. So at least thought the author 
of the de Divinis Offict’s (wrongly attributed to Alcuin), who quotes 
Jerome’s words and comments thus: ‘ Archidiaconus eandem conse- 
crationem habet quam ceteri diaconi, sed electione fratrum praeponitur ’ 
(ap. Hittorp. p. 74 [ed. 1591, p. 63]); so also Amalarius, bishop of 
Treves a.D. 809-814, de Eccles. Off. ii. 13 (ap. Hittorp. p. 166 [141]) : 
* Archidiaconi consecratio nobis notissima est ; archidiaconus eandem 
consecrationem habet quam ceteri diaconi, sed electione fratrum 
praeponitur.’ They both treat this state of things at Alexandria as 
an instance of a substantial original identity in the office of bishops 
and priests, indicated by the same officers being called in the New 
Testament by either name. This comes to them from Jerome and 
Ambrosiaster, whom they quote.* 

In contemporary Greek writers we get no hint of what Jerome 
mentions. We learn indeed from Epiphanius that ‘all the churches 
belonging to the catholic Church in Alexandria were under one 
archbishop, but presbyters were appointed over them individually to 
supply the ecclesiastical necessities of the inhabitants who lived in the 
neighbourhood of each church’ (Zaer. lxix. 1). Thus in his day the 
presbyters at Alexandria had the relative independence of later parish 
priests.2 Of anything beyond this in the past we get no hint. 

But an Arab historian is quoted to confirm Jerome. Sa’id Ibn 
Batrik, Melkite patriarch of Alexandria A.D. 933-943—who took 


+ See further App. Note F, pp. 335-339, and above, pp. 156-161. 

2 Thisis all that Epiphanius says. Is it fairly represented by Dr. Bigg’s ‘Even in 
the time of Epiphanius they exercised a sort of episcopal jurisdiction’ (B. L. p. 40: 
ed. 2, p. 67)? It is the existence of these ‘ parishes ” in the Alexandrian ‘ diocese’ 
which accounts for Eusebius’ language in H. E. v. 22: trav kar’ ’AdekdvSperay Tapot- 
Kiav Thy Aecroupylav éyxetpigeTar Anuyjtpios, and vi. 35; weraddAdéaytos ‘Hpakdd 
tov Biov émi déxa éf Ereoe TIS mpooracias Tay kar’ 'AdeEdvdperay éexerAno.oy. But 
he uses the former phrase in a more doubtful sense of Irenaeus in v. 23. 3. 
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the Greek name of Eutychius (though he does not appear to have 
known Greek) and wrote annals in Arabic from the creation down to 
his own time—makes the following statements : 1 

‘Mark the evangelist appointed, with Hananias the patriarch, 
twelve presbyters to be with the patriarch, so that when he 
died they should choose one of the twelve presbyters, and the 
other eleven should lay their hands on his head and bless him, 
and make him patriarch. Afterwards they should elect another 
eminent man and make him presbyter with themselves in place of him 
who had been made patriarch, that they might always be twelve. 
And this custom of the twelve presbyters of Alexandria appointing the 
patriarch out of themselves continued till the time of the patriarch 
Alexander, who was of the 318 [i.e. Fathers of Nicaea]; he forbade 
the presbyters henceforth to appoint the patriarch, and ordered that 
when the patriarch was dead the bishops should assemble and ordain 
a patriarch.’ He also removed the restriction to elect from among 
the twelve presbyters. ‘Thus ceased the ancient custom of the 
presbyters appointing the patriarch, and the power of appointing the 
patriarch came to belong to the bishops.’ 

‘ From the time of Hananias to the time of Demetrius, the eleventh 
patriarch of Alexandria [A.D. 189 to A.D. 231-2], there was no bishop 
in the provinces of Egypt, nor had the patriarchs who were before 
him appointed bishops. When Demetrius was made patriarch he 
appointed three bishops, and he was the first patriarch of Alexandria 
who made bishops. When he was dead Heraclas was elected in his 
place, who appointed twenty bishops.’ 

It will be noticed that Eutychius 

(1) supports Jerome’s statement, but specifies ¢we/ve presbyters, and 

adds that the presbyters /azd on hands, which Jerome does 
not say: 

(2) makes the arrangement last till Alexander’s time, which again 

contradicts Jerome and is manifestly false : 

(3) speaks of ‘ the patriarch,’ which is of course an anachronism : 

(4) adds information which, if true, would be very important, viz., 

that there was only one bishop in Egypt up to the days of 
Demetrius, who added three, and that his successor Heraclas 
increased them to twenty. 

We cannot tell whence this writer derived his information. No 
doubt he had access, mediately or immediately, to the same source as 
lies behind the statements of Jerome and Severus given on pp. 118-123 


+ A portion of the annals was edited first by Selden, under the title Eutychit 
Aegyptiit Patriarchae Orthodoxorum Alexandrini Ecclesiae suae Origines, in 1642, in 
the interests of presbyterianism. He was replied to by a Maronite Father, Abraham 
Echellensis, in his Eutychius Vindicatus, 1661; also by Pearson in the Vindiciae Ig- 
natianae, 1672. The Annales, or Contextio Gemmarum, is published in a Latin trans- 
lation in Migne’s Patrol. Graec. cxi. col.go7f. The passages quoted above are from 
col. 982, 
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supra. But the probability is very small that any really ancient 
tradition lies behind such additional facts as he reports about the 
Alexandrian presbyters and the development of episcopacy in Egypt. 
The following reasons seem sufficient to prevent our attaching any 
weight to his unsupported evidence. 

(1) He is so ignorant of the period to which he assigns the ‘ ecclesi- 
astical revolution ’ caused by the creation of the Egyptian episcopate, 
that he is actually unaware of the existence at that time of infinitely 
the most important man of the age—Origen. When he comes to deal 
with the fifth Council he writes thus:? ‘There was in the time of 
Justinian a bishop of Manbag (episcopus Manbagensis), by name 
Origen, who taught metempsychosis, denying a resurrection. There 
was also Ibas, bishop of Edessa (Rohensis), Thaddaeus, bishop of 
Massisa (Massisensis), and Theodoret, bishop of Ancyra, who asserted 
that the body of our Lord Christ was phantastic and had in itself 
nothing real.’ This will suffice as a specimen of his historical knowledge. 
Pearson enlarges on his ignorance and blunders (Véndtc. Zenat. part 1, 
chap. xi. [ed. Oxford, 1852, p. 294 f.]). 

(2) But it may be answered that however ignorant of the Greek 
church writers, and of church history generally, he may have had 
access to Alexandrian traditions. Have we reason then to think that 
his statements represent ancient Egyptian tradition? I think not. 
Partly because Jerome, had he known what Eutychius relates, would 
not have kept silence about it. But also—and this is more important 
—because Severus, bishop of Eshmunain in Egypt, who wrote a history 
of the Alexandrian patriarchs? in the same century as Eutychius (c. 
A.D. 978) and professes to have consulted Greek and Coptic remains 
in the monastery of St. Macarius, knows nothing of what Eutychius 
relates and gives a great many details about the election of early 
patriarchs quite inconsistent with the supposed position of the twelve 
presbyters and involving the existence of other bishops. Renaudot 
complains (Hzst. p. 23) of Severus’ ignorance and doubts his know- 
ledge of Greek, but at least he knows more of the period of Demetrius 
than Eutychius does. He abuses Origen out of all reason ; but he 
knows his period and his fame as a scholar and writer. Now Severus 
makes St. Mark ordain Annianus as bishop, and three presbyters, and 
seven deacons, and then proceed into Pentapolis and appoint in many 
places bishops, priests, and deacons (Evetts pp. 144, 145). He 
represents Cerdo (the third bishop), as having been elected by bishops 
and priests with the faithful laity and that too by lot (24. p. 150), and 
Primus (the fourth) as chosen out of the ‘ orthodox people,’ not from 
among the presbyters (p. 151), and Celadion (the eighth) as elected by 


1 ap. Migne tom. cit. col. 1073. 

2 Condensed by Renaudot into a Latin version Historia Patriarcharum Alexan- 
drmmorum (Paris, 1713) but now published in the Arabic text, with English translation, 
by Mr. B. T. A. Evetts (Patrologia Orientalis i. 2, 4, V. 1, X. 5, Paris, 1907-1915). 
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the people with the bishops (p. 153).1 The only one among the early 
patriarchs, according to Severus, who was chosen from among the 
presbyters was the tenth patriarch, Julian. Thus the complete dis- 
agreement of the more credible Severus with the statements of Eutychius 
seems to deprive them of the claim to represent a valid tradition.? 

(3) Eutychius’ information about the absence of bishops in Egypt till 
the times of Demetrius and Heraclas seems inconsistent with what we 
know of the history of the period. Photius records,* on the authority 
of Pamphilus, the author of an Apology for Origen, the following facts : 
‘ Demetrius’ love is turned [by Origen’s ordination] into hatred. . 
Moreover, a synod of bishops and some presbyters is gathered together 
against Origen. And they, as Pamphilus says, vote that Origen 
should be banished from Alexandria and neither live there nor teach, 
but that he should not be deposed from the honour of the presbyterate. 
But Demetrius, with some Egyptian bishops, removed him also from 
the priesthood, those who had formerly supported him subscribing this 
decree.’ Now about this evidence there are two things to be said. 
In the first place it is scarcely possible to reconcile Pamphilus’ state- 
ments about a ‘synod’ and about ‘some Egyptian bishops’ with the 
figures given by Eutychius for the Egyptian episcopate under Demetrius. 
In the second place Pamphilus was an enthusiastic disciple of Origen, 
and if this synod of bishops who overrode the mixed synod of bishops 
and presbyters had been a new thing created simply by Demetrius and 
lacking altogether in constitutional authority, it is very unlikely that 
we should not have been told so. Nay more, we should surely have 
been able to catch in Origen’s own language about bishops subsequently 
some tone of disparagement, some hint of novel claims made in the 
name of episcopal authority ; but all his language quoted on pp. 127, 
128, dates from the period after his expulsion and deposition. Dr. 
Bigg speaks of the patriarchate of Demetrius as involving ‘the bustle 
and excitement of a revolution,’ and he alludes to ‘a usurpation which 


+ Apparently he speaks of the election of Agrippinus the tenth patriarch in these 
words (Renaudot, Coll. Lit. Orient.i. p. 381: Evetts p. 153): ‘the people assembled 
again with one consent, and laid their hands upon a man of the congregation who 
feared God, and whose name was Agrippinus; and they appointed him patriarch, 
and set him upon the evangelical throne.’ Renaudot thinks this phrase in Severus 
makes it possible that Eutychius only meant to imply that eleven presbyters 
‘ got hands laid upon the new patriarch.’ This, however, is improbable. 

2 It may be said that still later historians, Georgius Homadius (El-Makin), an Arab 
Christian who died in 1273, and the Sheikh Taqi-ed-Din El-Maqrizi (fourteenth century 
—translated by Rev. S. C. Malan in Original Documents of the Coptic Church), support 
Eutychius in different degrees. But the former is said to be made up out of Eutychius 
(this portion of El-Makin is not edited), and El-Magqrizi undoubtedly depends upon 
him. ‘A gifted man,’ he describes him, ‘who wrote a useful history’ (Malan’s 
translation p. 87). a 

3 Photius Bibliotheca cod. cxviii. ap. Migne Patrol. Graec. ciii. col. 397. Pamphilus 
was martyred in a.D. 309. The book was completed by his friend Eusebius, bishop 
of Caesarea. 

* Nearly all the works of Origen cited in those pages belong to the time of his resi- 
dence at Caesarea. 
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lay heavy on the priests." Now Demetrius died in 231 ; this ‘ usurpa- 
tion’ was carried further, according to Jerome, in the episcopates of 
his successors by the abolition of the old method of appointing bishops. 
Yet Origen, writing about A.D. 249, speaks of the Alexandrian, among 
other churches, as characterized by mildness and stability (rpacia kal 
evorabys, c. Cels. iii. 30), and thinks apparently that the fault most 
likely to be found in bishops and clergy is a want of zeal.? 

(4) Eutychius’ information seems inconsistent with a document 
which appears to let in light upon the very early days of Egyptian 
church history. The document generally known as the Afostolic 
Church Order (which is to be distinguished from the later 4fostolic 
Constetutions and Apostolic Canons) is, as it were, the beginning of the 
canon law of the Egyptian Church. Its history indicates Egypt as its 
source, and Harnack, its last editor, rightly remarks that it has a 
provincial origin.* It is a composite document, and appears to contain 
fragments of very different epochs ; some chapters (16-21) on the elec- 
tion of bishops, on presbyters, readers, deacons, and widows, seem to 
come from very early days.4 The chapter on the election of a bishop 
is very curious: ‘If there be a paucity of men, and anywhere the 
number of those able to vote for a bishop 4e less than twelve, let them 
write to the neighbouring churches, wherever a church happens to be 
established, that three chosen men having come from thence, and 
having put to the test him who is worthy—namely if any one have a 
good report of the heathen, if he be sinless, if he be a lover of the 
poor, if he be temperate, not a drunkard, not a fornicator, not covetous, 
nor a railer, nor a respecter of persons, nor such like things: it is good 
that he should be unmarried, but if not, a husband of one wife ; 
educated, able to interpret the Scriptures, or if unlearned, meek in 
character, and let him abound in love towards all ; lest the bishop come 
to be convicted in any matter by the multitude.’® Here we have 


1 B.L. p. 100 [ed. 2 p. 134]: ‘ the Stromatets were written during the patriarchate 
[episcopate ed. 2] of Demetrius amid the bustle and excitement of a revolution’; and 
p. 110 [p. 155]. Evenif the facts as given by the tenth-century writer were correct, 
it is to be noted that the accompaniments of usurpation and excitement and revolution 
are wholly the creation of the nineteenth-century writer. 

2 It should be remembered too that in Athanasius’ day there were, as he tells us, 
about a hundred bishops (éyyis éxarév) in Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis (Apol. c. 
Ar. 71); and a generation earlier the same number is given in the encyclical letter of 
Alexander of Alexandria (ap. Soc. H.E. i. 6) qmets peta TeV Kat’ Alyutroy émirKéT@y 
Kol ras AiBvas éyyvs éxarov bvtwy. The growth from four when Heraclas acceded 
(A.D. 232) to one hundred when Alexander wrote (c. a.p. 323) would have been 
extremely rapid. 

3 Texte und Untersuch. Band ii, Heft 2, p. 193 ff. and Heft 5, p. 6. 

* At latest, Harnack says, ‘ the first third of the third century’ (Heft 2, p. 212). 
The remarkable position of the ‘reader’ above the deacon to which Harnack calls 
attention has also to be noticed. 

Sc.16:... éayv ddcyavdpia Umdpxy Kat pajmov TARI0s TYyXdvy TOY Svvanevwn 
Wndbicacbar mepi émrkdrov évTos Sexadvo avdpav, eis Tas TAnaiov éxKAnoias, drou 
Tuyxdver memnyvia, ypapérwoav, dmws exeiOev tpeis avSpes mapoyevouevor Soxiuup 
Soxudoavres tov afvoy ova, et 7s pyyny Kadny exer amd tov dvdr, . . . Kadov 
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popular election, the possibility of illiterate bishops, heathen surround- 
ings, and everything that points to early days and out-of-the-way 
communities. This makes it all the more noticeable that there is to 
be a bishop elected even 2 communities where there are not twelve 
voters. This is better evidence than Eutychius can offer ! 

On the whole, then, I think it is absurd to take Eutychius as an 
authority in the way in which some modern writers—notably Dr. Bigg 
—have done. I believe the evidence would suggest 

(1) a widespread episcopacy in Egypt generally, as elsewhere, even 
in the smallest communities : 

(2) a large degree of popular influence in the election down to the 
Nicene age. 


Cc 


RITES AND PRAYERS OF ORDINATION. 
(See pp. 131 ff. [Greek] and 162 ff. [Latin].) 


A. GREEK RITES OF ORDINATION. 


I. 


, THE Ordination Prayers of Bishop Serapion (see above, p. 131) are 
as follows : 1 


Laying-on of hands of the making (xatacrdcews) of Deacons. 


Father of the Only-Begotten who didst send Thy Son and didst 
ordain affairs (rpdéyuara) on the earth, and hast given rules to the 
Church and orders (rd£ets) for the help and salvation of the flocks, who 
didst choose out bishops and presbyters and deacons for the ministry of 
Thy catholic Church, who didst choose through Thine Only-Begotten 
the seven deacons, and didst freely give to them Holy Spirit, make 
also this man a deacon of Thy catholic Church, and give in him a 
spirit of knowledge and discernment, that he may be able purely and 
unblameably to do service in this ministry (Aecrovpyla) in the midst 
of the holy people, through Thy Only-Begotten Jesus Christ, through 
whom to Thee (is) the glory and the strength in Holy Spirit both now 
and to all the ages of the ages. Amen. 


Laying-on of hands of the making of Presbyters. 


We stretch forth the hand, O Lord God of the Heavens, Father 
of Thy Only-Begotten, upon this man, and beseech Thee that the 


per elvar aytvatos, ei Sé yj, amd peas yuvatkds* masdeias mézoxos, Suvdpevos Tas 
ypapas épuyvevew: ct 5& dypdupatos, mpats mdpxwy . . . wrote mepi Tivos 
édeyxGeis erioxomos and TaY TOAAGY yevnBein. 

1 The text here translated is that printed by Brightman in Journal of Theological 
Studies i. 266. 
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Spirit of Truth may dwell (émdnujon) upon him. Give him the graces 
of prudence and knowledge and a good heart. Let a divine Spirit 
come to him that he may be able to be a steward over Thy people and 
an ambassador of Thy divine oracles, and to reconcile Thy people to 
Thee the uncreated God. Thou who didst give of the Spirit of Moses 
a holy Spirit upon the chosen ones, give a portion of holy Spirit 
also to this man from the Spirit of the Only-Begotten, for the grace 
of wisdom and knowledge and right faith, that he may be able to serve 
Thee in a clean conscience, through Thy Only-Begotten Jesus Christ, 
through whom (is) to Thee the glory and the strength in Holy Spirit 
both now and for all the ages of the ages. Amen. 


Laying-on of hands of the making of a Bishop. 


Thou who didst send the Lord Jesus for the gain of all the world 
(olxouuevys), Thou who didst through Him choose the apostles, Thou 
who generation by generation dost ordain holy bishops, O God of 
truth, make also this man a living bishop, a holy! bishop of the 
succession of the holy apostles, and give to him grace and divine Spirit, 
which Thou didst freely give to all Thy true (yvnolois) servants and 
prophets and patriarchs: make him to be worthy to shepherd Thy 
flock and let him still continue unblameably and without offence in the 
bishopric, through Thy Only-Begotten Jesus Christ, through whom to 
Thee (is) the glory and the strength in Holy Spirit both now and to 
all the ages of the ages. Amen. 


II. 


The ordination rite from the Barberini MS. of the end of the eighth 
century (see Brightman Zztt. Z. and W. p. \xxxviii: the MS. is, 
however, no longer Barb. ili. 55, but Vatic. Barb. gr. 336) is printed 
in Morinus (de Sacr. Ord. pars ii. p. 64 ff.), and is to the following 
effect :— 

(a) For a bishop. The archbishop reads the declaration of the elec- 
tion: ‘the Divine Grace . . . appoints such an one, the well-beloved 
presbyter, to be bishop.”* This he reads ‘holding his hand upon the 
head of him who is being ordained.’ Then, after the Kyrie Eleison, 


1 dyvov. Perhaps we should read décor ‘ worthy.’ 

2 This is the avdppyots iepa (pseudo-Dionysius ap. Morinus de S. O. pars ii. p. 7). 
It was made in the case of each order, and means that the consecrator (icpoteAcorys) 
is the interpreter of the divine election and does not act by the impulse of his own favour 
(i8éa xdpert). This emphasis on the choice of divine grace is common to all (ap- 
parently) of the oriental rites of ordination. 

The rites of ordination, Greek, Latin, and oriental, are given in Morinus de Sacr. 
Ord. parsii.: for the Coptic see pp. 506-508 (as in the Apostolic Constitutions and the 
Latin rites, the presbyters are compared to the seventy elders) ; for the JaconiTe, 
PP. 479-488 (it contains directions for impressive solemnity of manner in the consecrat- 
ing bishop—‘ manus deprimit tremulas. ..oculis in altum cum timore aspicien- 
tibus’—pp. 481, 484, 487): for the Maronite, pp. 396, 404, 419. In this last the 
idea of succession by laying-on of hands is strangely traced from God on Mount Sinai, 


x 
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‘the archbishop lays the open Gospel on his head and neck (while the 
other bishops stand by and touch it), and, laying his hand on him, prays 
thus.’ In the prayer he invokes God as having ordained, through his 
Apostle St. Paul, divers orders for the ministry of His holy mysteries 
in His sanctuary—apostles, prophets, teachers—and prays Him that 
the person now elected to pass under the yoke of the Gospel and under 
the high-priestly dignity, through the laying-on of his and his assistants’ 
hands, by the descent and power and grace of the Holy Spirit, may be 
strengthened with His holy unction, as prophets of old were strengthened 
and kings anointed and high-priests consecrated, and may be made a 
blameless high-priest and intercessor for his people. 

Afterwards, intercessions follow, during which the archbishop keeps 
his hand on the head of him who is being ordained (ro xetporovoupévou) 
and prays thus: ‘O Lord God, who, because the nature of man 
cannot bear the essence of the Godhead, hast in Thy economy appointed 
us teachers of like passions with ourselves, occupying Thy seat, to offer 
Thee sacrifice and offering on behalf of all Thy people, do Thou, O 
Lord, make this man who has been appointed (avade.xGévra) a steward 
of the grace of the high-priesthood, an imitator of Thee, the true 
Pastor, laying down his life for the sheep, being a guide of the blind, 
a light of those in darkness, an instructor of the ignorant, a light in the 
world, that having prepared the souls committed to him in this life, 
he may stand without shame at Thy judgment seat.’ Then the arch- 
bishop lays the book of the Gospels upon the holy table, and puts the 
‘ omophorion’ on him who has been ordained (7& yetporovndévri), and 
kisses him, and mounts with him to the common throne (76 cdvpovor). 

(4) For w presbyter. ‘The archbishop makes three signs of the 
cross upon his head and, having his hand laid upon him, prays thus’ : 
he invokes ‘the Ancient of days (6 mdons xrloews mpeoBiraros 
bmdpxwv) who has dignified with the name of presbyter those who 
are thought worthy in this grade (8a0u4s) to minister (lepoupyye?v) the 
word of His truth’; and prays Him to bestow on the present chosen 
person ‘this great grace of His Holy Spirit,’ that he may walk worthily 
of the great priestly honour committed to him. 

Then intercessions follow, the archbishop holding his hand on the 
head of ‘him who is being ordained’ and praying that God will fill 


through Moses and Aaron, to John the Baptist, from John the Baptist to Christ, 
from Christ to His Apostles; cf. Ephraem Syr. Opp. Syr. ii. p. 448 [ed. Rom. 1740]. 
The hierarchy of earth is compared, as by Clement, to the grades of angelic glory. 
There are distinct rites for the ordination of chorepiscopus, bishop, and patriarch. 
The prayer for the chorepiscopus speaks of the ‘imposition of the Divine Hand’ 
(p. 416), and the concluding prayer in the bishop’s ordination speaks of ‘ the xecporovia 
which he has this day received’ (p. 422), but the ritual direction for the laying-on 
of hands is only given in the case of the patriarch (p. 429). The NESTORIAN rites are 
On pp. 445-473. They contain prayers for the gifts of miraculous power—to heal the 
sick, and generally (pp. 457-465). Throughout all these rites there is the same 
general conception of the sacerdotal offices—the same conception of laying on apostoli¢ 
hands, with accompanying prayer, with a view to the obtaining of the grace qualifying 
or the distinct orders of the ministry. 
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him, whom He has thought worthy to undertake the office of presbyter, 
with His Holy Spirit, ‘that he may stand blamelessly at His altar, and 
preach the Gospel of His salvation, and minister (iepovpyyetv) the word 
of His truth, and offer Him gifts and spiritual sacrifices, and renew 
His people by the laver of regeneration.’ : 

Then he gives him the appropriate dress and the kiss, and later on 
associates him with himself in the service of the altar. 

In a later office (p. 112), the bishop gives the just ordained presby- 
ter the consecrated bread with the words: ‘ Receive this deposit, and 
guard it to the coming of our Lord.’ In general, with some ritual 
additions, the rite is unchanged. In the rite of the ordination of a 
bishop there is a long declaration of faith (pp. 120-124) and the giving 
of the pastoral staff, but no substantial change in the idea of the 
service or alteration in the rite and prayer. See Daniel Codex Litur- 
gicus iv. pp. 556-563. 


B. LATIN RITES OF ORDINATION. 

There is an excellent account of these rites s.v. ORDINAL in the 
Dict. Chr. Ant. by Dr. Hatch; and they are described by the same 
writer at length with elaborate references s.v. ORDINATION. The most 
exact account of the MSS. of the sacramentaries is M. Delisle’s AZémozre 
sur Hanciens sacramentaives (Paris, 1886]. A detailed description, 
clearly distinguishing the Roman from the Gallican elements of the 
rite, is given by Mgr. Duchesne Orzgznes du culte chrétien, ed. 3 [Paris, 
1903] pp. 352-376. We have 

(1) Early accounts of the rite of ordination without prayers. Cf. 
Martene de Ant. Eccl. Rit., ii., Ordo i (ed. Rouen, 1700, p. 337: 
Antwerp, 1736, p. 86), Ordo ix (ed. Rouen, p. 407: Antwerp, p. 151: 
given in part ap. Hittorp. de Dev. Cath. Eccl. Off. p. 88 [ed. 1591, 
p- 63]; Muratori Zzt. Rom. Vet. (Venice, 1748] i. col. 512 (the 
preface to the prayer of benediction). 

(2) Early prayers of benediction without any account of the 
accompanying rites. Cf. Muratori of. czt. i. coll. 421 ff. (Leonine), ii. 
coll. 358 ff. (Gregorian), i. coll. 513 ff. and 622 ff. (Gelasian). 

(3) Early rites with the prayers of benediction. Cf. Muratori ii. 
coll. 405 ff., 415 ff. ; Morinus pars ii. pp. 261-341 (Missale Francorum, 
etc. ). 

: Ordination of presbyters. This begins with a presentation of the 
ordinand to the bishop: an address to the people, solemnly asking 
their assent: sometimes an examination of the ordinand: a declara- 
tion of election by the bishop, and a request for common prayer— 
“commune votum communis oratio prosequatur.’ Then follows the 
ordination—the presbyters with the bishop laying on hands. Of the 
following prayers the first is in all the forms : 

(a) A collect (Oratzo) for the outpouring of the ‘ benediction of the 
Holy Spirit and the power of sacerdotal grace’ upon him who is 
‘ offered for consecration,’ 
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(4) The Consecratio. God is invoked as the harmonious dispenser 
of all the distinctive grades and offices in the world, ‘ unde sacerdotalis 
gradus et officia Levitarum sacramentis mysticis instituta creverunt’ ; 
special commemoration is made of His having ordained to offices of 
assistance in His kingdom at every stage ‘men of a second order and 
dignity’ (sequentis ordinis, secundae dignitatis): to assist 
Moses, the seventy elders: to supplement Aaron’s priesthood, that of 
his sons: to accompany the Apostles, ‘teachers of the faith,’ so that 
they filled the whole world with these ‘second preachers’ (that is, 
apparently, the seventy). So God is implored to give His bishops 
now—as in their greater weakness they need it the more—the supple- 
mentary ministry of the presbyters, and, in particular, to give ‘to 
this His servant the dignity of the presbyterate, to renew in his heart 
the Spirit of holiness, that he may receive and hold from God the 
gift of second dignity (secundi meriti munus), and by the example 
of his conversation set the standard of conduct (censuram morum 
insinuet), so that he may be the worthy assistant of the bishop 
(probus, or providus, nostri ordinis cooperator).’ These 
prayers are in the Leonine Sacramentary (which seems to be the earliest 
that remains: the MS. which contains it, Verona lxxxv, is assigned by 
Delisle, AZémozre etc. p. 65, to the seventh century), in the Gelasian, 
and in the Gregorian. 

(c) In the Gallican rite, as reconstructed from the Gelasian MS. 
(seventh or beginning of eighth century: Wilson The Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, Oxford, 1894, p. 24), the Missale Francorum (end of seventh 
or first half of eighth century, Delisle of. cet. p. 72), and other later 
books, we have first an invitation to prayer, entitled Consummatio 
Presbyterz, for the ‘sacerdotal gifts of the Holy Spirit’ on the new 
presbyter. This is followed by the prayer, called Bemedéctzo, that he 
may be all an elder ought to be, in meditation of God’s law, in 
faith, in teaching, in life: ‘that he may keep pure and undefiled 
the gift of God’s ministry, and . may be transformed into in- 
violable love and into a perfect man.’1 Then (in the Missale 


\ This part of the prayer is given by our different authorities in differing forms, 
of which the least corrupt appears to be that contained in the Benedictional of 
Archbishop Robert, written at Winchester late in the tenth century (ed. Wilson, 
Henry Bradshaw Society xxiv., 1903, p. 125: it is the ‘ antiquissimus Rotomagensis 
ecclesiae . . . codex Anglicanus’ of Morinus, p. 282). A critical comparison of the 
texts suggests that the prayer originally ran somewhat as follows: ‘ut purum atque 
immaculatum ministerii donum custodiat, et [tua benedictione] transformetur ad 
inviolabilem caritatem, in virum perfectum, in mensuram aetatis plenitudinis 
Christi, ut in die iusti et aeterni iudicii conscientia pura, fide plena, Spiritu sancto 
plenus appareat’: and this is what is represented in the translation in the text. 
But the occurrence of the word ‘transformetur’ apparently suggested at an early 
stage the insertion of the reference to the Eucharistic elements, which in one form of 
phrase or another is found in all our extant authorities, the Winchester Benedictional 
included. It should be added that, while the Winchester book gives the earliest 
form of this prayer of benediction, it at the same time betrays its date by the addition 
of other prayers in which later ideas are present, 
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Francorum) there is a Consecratio Manus—an unction of the pres- 
byter’s hands with a prayer, ‘ut quaecumque benedixerint benedicta 
sint et quaecumque sanctificaverint sanctificentur.’ ! 

In all this there is no mention of offering sacrifice, or of absolution. 
The presbyter is viewed as the assistant of the bishop. But gradual 
alterations in the ordination of priests tend to emphasize their special 
sacerdotal functions, and therewith to give them a more independent 
priesthood. Thus, as an accompaniment to the vesting in the chasuble, 
a benediction—‘ ut offeras placabiles hostias pro peccatis atque offen- 
sionibus populi omnipotenti Deo’—appears in the Codex S. Eligii 
(ninth or tenth century; Morinus p. 270, Delisle p. 175). in the 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of eleventh century (Morinus p. 282 ff.), which also 
adds in the Comsecratto Manus—‘ad consecrandas hostias quae pro 
delictis atque negligentiis populi offeruntur’; cf. a Sens MS. (tenth 
century, 2. p. 294 ff.) and the Codex Ratoldi (tenth century, 20. 
p. 298 ff.). In atwelfth (?) century MS. (zd. p. 329 ff.) appears the 
porrectio instrumentorum with ‘ Accipe potestatem offerre sacrificium 
Deo missamque celebrare tam pro vivis quam et pro defunctis in nomine 
Domini.’ Lastly in thirteenth century MSS. (Morinus pp. 338,340) we 
have the ‘ Accipe Spiritum sanctum ; quorum remiseritis peccata etc.’ 

On the newly ordained presbyters concelebrating with the bishop, 
see Morinus of. czt. pars iii. ex. viii. cap. i. (p. 158). 

ii. Ordination of a bishop. In Martene’s Ordo i. (of. cz. it. 
p- 87) we have provisions for securing that the bishop has been 
duly elected ‘a populo civitatis,’? and for his examination in tre- 
spect of morality, discipline, etc., both in private and in public, 
and for his due presentation. All this precedes the ordination 
by the interval of a day. Commonly a public examination of him 
who was to be ordained, in respect of doctrine and morality, took 
place at the time of the ordination (see Morinus pars ii. p. 275).? 


1 For the Spanish rite reference can now be made to the Liber Ordinum as edited 
for the first time by Dom Marius Férotin (Paris, 1904) coll. 54,55. Itsevidence isin 
complete harmony with that of the rites cited in the text. 

2 The examination in doctrine and morals is enjoined in the so-called Statuta 
Ecclesiae Antigua, a collection put together apparently in southern Gaul towards the 
end of the fifth century and published under the title Synodus Africana (or Cartha- 
ginensis) cextiit episcoporum: see Dom G. Morin Revue Bénédictine, 1913, pp. 334- 
342. In the editions of the Concilia it appears as the Fourth Council of Carthage: 
but it is (more correctly) described as ‘secundum Gallorum institutiones’ in the Ordo 
Romanus ap. Hittorp. p. 97 [ed. 1591, p. 70]. 

Inthe Missale Francorum (Morinus p. 245), which gives one of the earliest 
rites, we find first an Exhortatio ad populum to choose a worthy successor to the 
pastoral office: the electionis tobe ‘testimonio presbyterorum et totius 
cleri et consilio civium ac consistentium,’ and the elected is to be ‘natalibus 
nobilis, moribus clarus, religione probus, fide stabilis, . . . tenax in cunctis quae sacer- 
doti elegenda sunt.’ Then follow prayers for God’s assistance and for the effusion on 
those to be ordained of sacerdotal grace. After this the people are exhorted to pray 
God, who has established a propitiation for Himself and sacrifices and sacred rites 
(qui placationem suam et sacrificia et sacra constituit), to fill the high-priest with 
the due plenitude of honour and grade, with spiritual gifts, and wealth of sancti- 
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This is followed by a declaration of election, and by the or- 
dination. 

The most original and constant accompanying prayer seems to be 
(a2) a collect, as in the ordination of a presbyter, for the infusion of 
“sacerdotal grace, the virtue of the divine benediction,’ followed by 
(2) the Consecratéo. In this God is invoked as having instituted all 
the symbolism of the old priesthood; because all that was there 
symbolized by outward decoration is to be realized in our priesthood 
by spiritual endowment ; it is no longer the ‘honor vestium,’ but the 
‘splendor animarum.’ Therefore He is implored to grant ‘ ut quicquid 
illa velamina in fulgore auri, in nitore gemmarum et multimodi operis 
varietate signabant, hoc in horum moribus clarescat.’? Then there is a 
prayer that ‘the unction of the Spirit (accompanying, as other MSS. 
specify, the symbolic external unction) may flow down abundantly 
upon those who are being ordained, ‘‘ ut tui Spiritus virtus et interioram 
ora repleat et exteriora circumtegat”’; that they may be endowed with 
faith, love, peacefulness ; [that they may be true evangelists, that they 
may have the ministry of reconciliation, in word and in the power of 
signs and wonders (signorum et prodigiorum) ; that their preaching may 
have power ; that God will give them the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and they may use them rightly, ‘‘to edification and not to 
destruction” ; that what they bind on earth may be bound in heaven, 
etc. ; that whose sins they retain may be retained, and whose sins they 
remit may be remitted; that whom they bless may be blessed, and 
whom they curse may be cursed; that they may feed and perfect their 
flock ; that they may have all zeal and right judgment ;] that God may 
give them the episcopal see (cathedra) for ruling His Church, be to: 


fication, and especially with humility, that as a ruler he may make himself low and 
be among his flock as one of themselves (quasi unus ex illis), trembling always for 
the account for souls which he must give; also that he may be made fit for all 
sacred rites by the supreme benediction, the utmost that man can give (universis 
sacris sacrandisque idoneus fiat sub hac quae est homini per hominem postrema 
benedictio). 

1 The Siatuta Ecclesiae Antigua may have introduced into the West the eastern 
custom, at the ordination of a bishop, of holding the book of the Gospels over his head. 
(See references in Bingham Antig. ii. 11, 8 to Apost. Const., pseudo-Chrysostom, 
pseudo-Dionysius: the passage from pseudo-Chrysostom is quoted p. 97 supra, that 
from A post. Const. is discussed in App. Note G, pp. 344,346). Inthe Statutait assumes 
this form (c. 2): ‘Episcopus cum ordinatur, duo episcopi ponant et teneant evange- 
liorum codicem super caput et cervicem eius et, uno super eum fundente benedic- 
tionem, reliqui omnes episcopi, qui adsunt, manibus suis caput eius tangant.’ So it 
passed into western writers and missals; it occurs in the Missale Francorum 
(Morinus J.c. p. 261), and in the Ordo Romanus according to Hittorp. (p. 100 [ed. 
1591, p. 72]). But it is omitted in one form given in the Ordo (ib. p. 96 [69]); 
and we find (pseudo) Albinus Flaccus, de Div. Off. ap. Hittorp. p. 74 [62], 
protesting thus: ‘illud vero (here follows the canon) non reperitur in auctoritate 
veteri neque nova, sed neque in Romana traditione.’ So similarly Amalarius de 
Eccl. Off. i. 14 ap. Hittorp. p. 167 [142]: ‘Dicit libellus, secundum cuius 
ordinem celebratur ordinatio apud quosdam, ut duo teneant evangelium super 
caput eius, quod neque vetus auctoritas intimat neque apostolica traditio neque 
canonica auctoritas.’ u 
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them authority and power and strength, and multiply His blessing 
upon them.’ The part of the prayer enclosed in brackets [ ] is in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary (Murat. of. czt. i. col. 625) and in the Missale 
Francorum (Morinus /.c. p. 266), but not in the Leonine (Murat. i. 422) 
or Gregorian Sacramentary (20. ii. 358). Omitting this part of the 
prayer, we have in the whole rite no sfecéfication of the special function 
of sacrifice or of the power of the keys. 

Later on there are a number of additions to the rite, connected with 
the giving of the ring, pastoral staff, etc. The enthronization of the 
bishop would probably have formed part of the rite from the beginning ; 
see Martene’s Ord. i. and ii. (0. cz¢., ed. 1700, ii. pp. 340, 342; ed. 
1736, ii. pp. 88, go). 


D. 


I. CANON XIII OF ANCYRA. 
{(C. H. TurNER.] 


II. CHOREPISCOPI. 
(See pp. 141-142.) 


THIS canon was quoted by Dr. Lightfoot (Déssertation p. 232) in 
the following form: xwpemirkérots wh éketvar mpeoBurépous 7 diaxdvous 
xetporovely, GAAG why unde mpecBurépos Toews Xwols TOD émiTpaT frat 
bd Tod émioxémrou pera ypappdruv év éxdory wapolg. ‘That it be not 
allowed to country bishops to ordain presbyters or deacons, nor even 
to city presbyters, except permission be given in each parish by the 
bishop in writing.’ Lightfoot refers to Routh’s Religucae Sacrae (iv. 
121, 144) as his authority, but he does not accept Routh’s reading : 
for Routh gave mpecBurépous wéXews on the ground of what seemed to 
him overwhelming manuscript authority. 

In fact the text of the early Greek councils is in an unsatisfactory 
state, and when Lightfoot wrote still less was known about it than is 
known to-day. Since the date of the D¢ssertation three important 
contributions to our better knowledge of the Ancyran canons have seen 
the light. In Studia Biblica iii. (1891), pp. 139-216, the late Mr. 
R. B. Rackham broke what was almost fresh ground with a detailed 
examination and classification of the Greek MSS. in some of the 
principal libraries of Western Europe. Considering that it was the 
work of a scholar under thirty years of age, this essay is in my opinion 
a very remarkable piece of work, and all subsequent investigators must 
stand under a deep load of obligation to it. Mr. Rackham read 
mpeaBurépous mé\ews with Routh, but against Routh, though doubtfully, 
év érépa mapoxig. He agreed with Lightfoot against Routh that d\da 
pay dé must mean—not ‘ much less’ but—‘nor even.’ Unfortunately 
the evidence of the oldest extant MSS. of the Greek canons, the two 
sister MSS. Patmos 172 and 173, was not accessible to him; and 
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these MSS. give a form of text which goes back behind the families 
into which the Greek MSS. now in Western Europe divide themselves, 
Nevertheless though they support the reading ‘éxéory of Routh against 
Rackham, and give as the opening word of the canon xwpemicxérous 
against both Routh and Rackham,? they agree with the rpecBurépous 
médews of these two scholars against Lightfoot’s rpeoBurépos médews. 

But the real support of Lightfoot’s reading of the canon lay in the 
Latin versions. Both the Latin and the Syriac versions of the early 
Greek councils are of primary importance for the constitution of the 
text. From the acts of the council of Chalcedon in 451 we learn that 
the earlier councils had already been incorporated into a continuous 
series, consisting of at least the Nicene, Ancyran, Neocaesarean, 
Gangran and Antiochene canons: but of the direct tradition of the 
Greek text between the middle of the fifth century and the date of 
the Patmos MSS., c. 800 a.D., our knowledge is almost nil.2 So 
much the more important does it become that we have Syriac and 
Latin translations made in the fifth and sixth centuries ; and these have 
in recent years been critically edited. Something was already known 
of both, and Mr. Rackham’s essay added something more for the 
Syriac: but the Syriac evidence was only made public in its entirety 
by the edition of Friedrich Schulthess, Dze syréschen Kanonen der 
Synoden von Nicaea bis Chalcedon (Berlin, 1908), and, though much 
more had been done for the Latin, the material was for the first time 
brought together in Zeclestac Occidentalis Monumenta Luris Antt- 
gutssima, ii. 1 (Oxford, 1907). 

Of the Latin versions the ‘Gallica’ belongs probably to the second 
half of the fourth century, the Isidorian ‘antiqua’ to the early part of 
the fifth, the ‘ Prisca’ and the Dionysian (a revision of the Isidorian) 
to the early part of the sixth. But the Gallica has come down to us 
imperfect, and we have no rendering of this particular canon. The 
Prisca is no more helpful than if it too had not survived: for the 
older of its two MSS. abbreviates every occurrence of chorepiscopus, 
presbyter, diaconus, in the canon (chorepiscopp. presb. diac.), so that 
we have no means of telling what case is intended, while the later and 
better MS. writes for the crucial words ‘ presbiterum civitatis.? The 
Isidorian has ‘ presbyteris civitatis’; there are variants ‘ presbyterum ’ 
and ‘presbyteros,’ but as the text goes on to water down the functions 
alluded to in the second part of the canon,® it may be concluded with 
certainty that the translator thus tried to avoid any appearance of 
sanctioning presbyterian ordination, and that the dative plural is 
correct. The earlier of Dionysius’ two versions repeats in substance the 

1 The reading xwpemioxdmovs was conjecturally suggested in the first edition of 
the present work. 

2 The indirect tradition, that is, the history of the systematic collections which 
break up the continuous series of canons and group them under subject-matter 
headings, is being worked out by a Russian scholar, Prof. Beneschewitsch; and it 
is likely that the results of his researches will be of great importance. 

3 ‘Sed nec presbyteris civitatis sine episcopi praecepto amplius aliquid iubere.’ 
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minimizing paraphrase of the Isidorian: but in his second version he 
gives the equivalent of Lightfoot’s text, and it was this later version 
which, as sent by Pope Hadrian to Charles the Great, was the principal 
source of primitive Canon Law in the West during the ninth and 
succeeding centuries. 

Thus the Greek evidence in the main supports mpeoBurépous, the 
Latin mpecBurépos. All the Latin versions render éxdory, not érépq. 
Postponing for the moment the Syriac evidence, we return to the 
point at issue between Lightfoot and Routh over the meaning of dA\& 
Hiv pndé (ovd€). There can be, I think, no real doubt that the use of 
this idiom is to exclude a case which might have seemed a stronger or 
more possible one than that just dealt with, the English equivalent 
being ‘nay, not even.’ Two illustrations of the use, from the fourth 
and fifth century respectively, may be cited: Socrates, H. &. iii. 1 
ad fin., of the emperor Julian : re ev yap uayelpous Kai Koupels éxBadetv 
prrocigou épyov, od phy Baciéws’ 7d dé dractpev A oxdwrev obKére 
grocbgou, ddArAa why obdé Baotkéws: and Basil adv. Eunomium iii. 6, 
dyévnrov dé oddels otirws &w mavrehas éate Tod gppoveiy WoTE TOAUHOAL 
érepov hiv Tod Oeod Tay dAwy Tpocayopetoat, GANA phy ove vidv TY eva 
elvat Tov povoyevy, ‘we cannot call the Holy Spirit ‘‘ Unbegotten ” for 
that is the unique characteristic of God Almighty, nor yet can we even 
call him ‘‘ Son,” since the Son too is unique, for he is ‘‘ Only-begotten,” 
and therefore there cannot be two Sons.’ 

To apply this to the canon before us. ‘ Chorepiscopi may not ordain 
priests and deacons, no, nor even may town priests do so’: in other 
words, the case for town priests ordaining priests and deacons was 
stronger than the case for chorepiscopi doing so. But this is, to speak 
frankly, nonsense. Even if it were granted that ordination by 
presbyters was conceivable in Asia Minor in the fourth century, it is 
not conceivable that they could have had a better claim to the power 
of ordination than suffragan bishops. 

The text as we have it must be wrong. Without knowing the true 
reading of the Syriac version or versions, I had some time ago come to 

‘the definite conclusion that the word mpeoBurépous or mpecBurépos in 
the second half of the canon was an intrusive element. It was 
tempting to read with some of Mr. Rackham’s less important MSS. 
émoxomos, but the argument was unanswerable that if that had been 
the original reading in the canon no one would have dreamed of 
altering it. It remained then, in view especially of the crude Greek 
style of these Ancyran canons, to suppose that neither émicxéros nor 
mpecBurépots nor mpecBurépous stood in the text as the council issued it, 
but that they wrote dA\d piv pnde wédews simply, wédews being 
intended to balance xwpa in xwperioxbmos : ‘ country-bishops may not 
ordain priests and deacons, nay, not even czty-bishops may do it, 
without the written authorization in every case of the diocesan bishop.’ 

This conjecture is, if I understand Schulthess’ Syriac text correctly, 

borne out by the Syriac evidence: ‘To chorepiscopi it is not allowed 
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that they should make priests or deacons in the country, but also not 
in the city, without permission of the bishop, which permission is to be 
in each place in writing.’ The translator did not in my view under- 
stand wédews rightly, for his rendering fails to give the proper force to 
GANG wv wndé: but it seems clear that médews in the Greek text before 
him was unaccompanied by any defining words, whether ‘priest’ or 
‘bishop.’ If so, there is external evidence for a reading which I 
should have ventured to commend to acceptance on internal evidence 
alone. 

The canon then will run: xwpemioxbros ph é£etvar mpecBurépous 
}) Staxdvous xecporovety’ GAAG pHv unde brews, Xwpis Tod émiTparjvac 
bird Tob émtokdrrou mera ypaupdtwv év éxdory maporkla. 


II. CHOREPISCOPI were country bishops ordained to supervise the 
scattered flock in rural districts—‘ vicarii episcoporum,’ as Isidore of 
Seville calls them. We begin to hear of them in the East as established 
institutions early in the fourth century: later on they had a great 
development in the West also. The first mention is in the canon of 
Ancyra just discussed, A.D. 314: allusion is also made to them in the 
thirteenth (or fourteenth) canon of Neocaesarea, ¢. A.D. 315, and in 
the tenth canon of Antioch, A.D. 341. The Antiochene canon directs 
(a) that they might be ordained by the oxe bishop alone, who presided 
over the church of that city to the territory of which their country 
district belonged ; (4) that they might ordain to the minor orders, but 
not to the diaconate or presbyterate without the leave of the bishop 
under whom they served. Thus it limits their power, while at the 
same time it recognises their episcopal character, e/ kai xewpodeciav 
elev émeoxdrwy elAnpdtes: Dionysius Exiguusis clearly right in rendering 
this ‘ut episcopi consecrati sunt,’ though he at the same time retains 
an incorrect rendering from the older, so-called Isidorian, version, 
‘manus inpositionem ab episcopis susceperunt.’ At Nicaea the names 
of some fourteen chorepiscopi from different districts of Asia Minor and 
Syria (the largest contingents come from Cappadocia and Isauria) are 
found among the two hundred and twenty signatures. At later councils 
the numbers of chorepiscopi are fewer, and perhaps they only vote and sign 
with the assent of their superior bishops ; see Bingham Azz. ii. 14 § 10; 
Morinus de Sacr. Ord. pars. iii. ex. iv. 1. § 12. Athanasius classes 
them with bishops in Afol. .. Ar. 85: ‘ Mareotis is a district (x#pa) 
of Alexandria, and there has never been in the district a d¢shop or even 
chorepiscopus’ but only presbyters subject to the bishop of Alexandria. 
Isidore, de Eccl. Off. ii. 6, describes them thus, using the: language 
of the ‘ Isidorian’ version of the Neocaesarean and Antiochene canons : 
‘Chorepiscopi, id est vicarii episcoporum, iuxta quod canones ipsi 
testantur, instituti sunt ad exemplum lxx seniorum tamquam sacerdotes 
propter sollicitudinem pauperum.4 Hi in vicis et villis instituti 


1 Rabanus Maurus (de Inst. Cler. i. 5 ap. Hittorp. p. 315 [ed. 1591, p. 267]) adds: 
‘ne eis [sc. pauperibus qui in agris et villis consistunt] solatium confirmationis deesset.’ 
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gubernant sibi conmissas ecclesias, habentes licentiam constituere 
lectores, subdiaconos, exorcistas.  Presbyteros autem et diaconos 
ordinare non audeant praeter conscientiam episcopi in cuius regione 
praeesse noscuntur. Hi autem a solo episcopo civitatis cui adiacent 
ordinantur.’ 

Later, in the awful collapse of discipline which characterized the 
Frankish kingdom, they were indefinitely multiplied: ‘ wandering bishops 
ordained wandering clergy, and neither bishops nor clergy were easily 
brought to acknowledge a superior.’+ Isidore speaks bitterly of this 
state of things (de Zccl. Off. ii. 3): ‘Duo sunt genera clericorum : unum 
ecclesiasticorum sub regimine episcopali degentium : alterum acephalo- 
rum... quem sequanturignorantium. Hos... solutos atque oberran- 
tes sola turpis vita complectitur et vaga - quorum quidem sordida 
atque infami numerositate satis superque nostra pars occidua polluitur.’ 2 
Hence at the restoration of discipline, which marks the age of Charles 
the Great,? the chorepiscopi were the subjects of strong animad- 
version. Their usurpation of authority led to a disparagement of 
their original position. Papal decisions—not, however, that of Pope 
Nicholas, a.D. 864—pronounced them mere presbyters. Hence later 
Roman Catholic writers, e.g. Morinus and others,* have argued in 
this sense. The papal authority constitutes their real argument— 
‘efficacissimum argumentum,’ as says Morinus. However, he also 
argues—(i) That they are compared to the seventy elders, which is 
the comparison appropriated to presbyters.> Yes: to presbyters as 
assistants. This is the point of the comparison, and it holds for chor- 
episcopi also. Further, it is well known that the Old Testament 
analogies are loosely applied. (ii) That ordinations of dzshops by one 
bishop were not tolerated, while chorepiscopi were so ordained. Yes: 
this, however, was a matter of provincial discipline—to secure the 
assent of the provincial bishops. But the chorepiscopi were an inferior 
sort of bishops with only a local, not a provincial or catholic, position. 
Morinus, however, does not hold them to have been presbyters pure 
and simple but a sort of middle order: ‘non sunt presbyteri simplices, 
sed inter episcopatum et presbyteratum media dignitas’ (/.c. c. 5 § 6). 

The view given above of the position of the chorepiscopi may be 
described as the ordinary view. It seems to be the only one supported 
by the evidence. Dr. Lightfoot, in his Déssertation p. 232 note 3, 
represents them as a survival of the original presbyter-bishops, but this 
theory has no evidence for it except such as is derived from the 
misread canon of Ancyra. The eastern chorepiscopi of later days were 

1 Hatch Growth of Church Institutions p. 159. 

2 Morinus (l.c. c. 5 § 4) finds in the circumstances of his own day a parallel to the 
ancient appointment of chorepiscopi in a way which led to their abuse: ‘ut nunc, in 
Germania potissimum, ditissimi et principes illi episcopi titularibus episcopis [utuntur] 
... qui pauca mercede contenti dioecesis onera ferunt, quamdiu veri episcopi 
Endymionis somnum dormiunt.’ 


3 Hatch op. cit. p. 28 £. 4 See Bingham Ant. ii. 14, §§ 2, 3, 4- 
5 See Morinus!.c. c. 2, §§ 6-11. 
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confessedly only presbyters. Further information (with reference to 
their privileges, uses, etc., and their suppression) can be found in 
Bingham Zc. ; Morinus /.c. ; and Dict. Chr. Antiquities, s.v. 


eB, 


SUPPOSED ORDINATIONS BY PRESBYTERS IN 
EAST AND WEST. 


(See pp. 149, 151.) 
EASTERN CHURCH. 


THE only case of such an ordination alleged in the East is that of 
Paphbnutius. Dr. Hatch (2. Z. p. 108 n.°*, rst edition only) spoke of 
this formerly as ‘the clearest case . . . maintainable on the evidence.’ 
But it will not at all bear examination. Cassian, writing his Memoirs 
of Oriental hermits at Marseilles about A.D. 422, tells us that the 
presbyter-abbot Paphnutius ‘promoted’ one of his companions on 
account of his conspicuous virtue, first to the diaconate, and then to 
the presbyterate (Col/at. iv. 1: ‘a Paphnutio presbytero . . . [Daniel] 
ad diaconii est praelectus officium « eum presbyterii honore provexit 
[Paphnutius]’). This is taken to mean that he ordained him, and 
Cassian is supposed to mention it without surprise. 

But (1) it is most improbable that Cassian, writing when and where 
he did, should mention such an act as if it were nothing surprising. 
He himself was in intimate relations with bishops in the West and 
knew well the difference between a monk and an ecclesiastical officer. 
See xi. 2 and his dedication to books i. and xi. 

(2) We have other evidence of the sense in which an abbot could 
promote to church offices. He could do it in the same sense as persons 
in power of any sort in the Church, as, for instance, a Prime Minister 
or patron of our day. He could get him ordained at his nomination. 
So we have a provision in the rule of St. Benedict (cap. 62) for abbots 
selecting worthy monks and getting them ordained. It may be noticed 
that this power of ‘nominating’ or ‘suggesting names,’ vroBdAdew 
dvéuara, must have been in regular use in Egypt, as it is definitely 
withdrawn from ex-Meletian bishops by the council of Nicaea: see 
the synodal letter to the church of Alexandria in Socr. H. £. i. 9. 

(3) We are then bound to interpret the words in the present passage 
in the sense of ‘nomination,’ if they will admit of it. And they will 
do so without any difficulty. Instances are frequent in which influential 
laymen are said even to ‘ordain’ church officers, where there can be 
no doubt that what is meant is to appoint or get ordained ; the laity 
of Oxyrhynchus in Arian days ‘episcopum sibi pertunctemporis episcopos 
catholicos ordinavit’ (Marcell. et Faust. Lib. Prec. ap. ‘Collectio 
Avellana’ ep. ii. § 94 in Corpus Script. Eccl. Lat. vol. xxxv. or Migne 
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fatrol. Lat. xiii. p. 101); again, without any explanation, Gregory 
of Tours Azst. Franc. viii. 22: ‘Rex pollicitus fuerat se numquam 
ex laicis episcopum ordinaturum.’ Otto 111 says ‘ Silvestrum papam 
elegimus et... ordinavimus et creavimus’ (Mon. Germ. Hist. : 
Constitutiones et Acta Publica Imperatorum i. ed. Weiland, p. 56). 
St. Cyprian (see just below) uses constituo and facio in the sense 
of procuring the appointment ; cf. Bright Zarly Eng. Ch. History 
p. 134 [ed. 2, p. 141], from whom most of these instances are taken. 
(5) It must be borne in mind that supposing Paphnutius had at- 
tempted to ordain any one in the ecclesiastical sense, he would have 
done what, in the patriarchate of Alexandria, had been long before (in 
Colluthus’ case) pronounced null and void, and Daniel by the decision 
of the synod would have been regarded as a layman. But, as we have 
said, there is no case at all to be made out for his having done so. 


WESTERN CHURCH. 


1. The presbyter Novatus is said to have ordained Felicissimus 
deacon, and it is contended (Hatch B. Z.? p. 110 n.5*) that St. Cyprian 
did not regard the act as zzval//d. What is the state of the case? 
“He appointed Felicissimus deacon (Felicissimum diaconum con- 
stituit),’ St. Cyprian says (Z%. lii. 2), and there is, it is urged, 
‘nothing in the context to support the view that he uses the word in 
the unusual sense of ‘‘ procured the appointment.”’ Is there nothing ? 
St. Cyprian goes on to say that the same Novatus, when he left Africa 
and got to Rome, made Novatian a bishop. He uses the same word 
in both cases: ‘qui istic adversus ecclesiam diaconum fecerat illic 
episcopum fecit.’? He made Felicissimus a deacon, we may presume, 
in exactly the same sense as that in which he made Novatian a bishop. 
And in what sense did he do that? We know from the contemporary 
letter of Cornelius, the outraged bishop of Rome (ap. Euseb. HZ. &. 
vi. 43 8§ 8, 9): ‘he [Novatian] compelled three bishops, boorish and 
most foolish men, . . . to give him the episcopate by a shadowy and 
vain imposition of hands.’ Cf. Cyprian 2. xlix. 1: ‘ei manum quasi 
in episcopatum imponi.’ Novatus then made Novatian a bishop and 
Felicissimus a deacon in this sense, that he got them made such by 
people, who, however ‘ boorish’ or ‘foolish,’ were none the less bishops 
(unless indeed Felicissimus was a deacon before, which is possible 
or probable; see Dict. Chr. Biog. s.v., and Brightman in Assays on 
the Early History of the Church and the Ministry, 1918, p. 402 n.1). 

2. Dr. Hatch alleges in the same note that presbyter-missionaries in 
the Middle Ages ordained under exceptional circumstances of necessity, 
e.g. St. Willehad and St. Liudger, of the eighth century, are both in 
their Zzves said to have ‘constituted churches and ordained presbyters 
over them’; see Pertz AlZonumenta Hist. German. ii. pp. 381, 411: 
‘ecclesias [Willehadus] coepit construere ac presbyteros super eas 
ordinare.’ In both cases, however, a little investigation makes it 
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plain that ordinare is used in the sense of ‘appointing,’ as it is used 
of secular persons (see just above). In the case of Willehad, his 
biographer tells us he remained a presbyter too long, because it was 
feared that the lawlessness of the Frisians would not tolerate the 
authority of a bishop. He therefore continued ‘cuncta potestate 
praesidentis ordinans—secundum quod poterat,’ i.e. up to a 
presbyter’s power. Afterwards Charles the Great had him made 
bishop, ‘consecrari fecit.? Then he redoubled his efforts and went 
about ‘ confirmans populum qui olim baptizatus fuerat.? He could not 
therefore confirm till he was made bishop. Is it likely then that he 
could ordatw? Inruling churches and appointing presbyters, however, 
he had only been doing what many ‘ruling presbyters’ in the mission field 
had done since, and are doing. In the case of Liudger, we are told that 
he was kept from being consecrated bishop by a sense of wnworthiness 
and tried to get some one else consecrated in his place. Here then was 
not even a case of necessity, if such could be admitted, for a presbyter 
ordaining. The word is clearly used in his case, as in Willehad’s, 
for ‘appointing,’ and both cases fall together. Both missionaries come 
in a close relation to the see of Rome and its strict discipline. 

3. Dr. Hatch says further in the same note: ‘Ordination by other 
than a bishop, with the permission of the pope, is allowed even by the 
schoolmen and canonists, although the question is discussed among them 
whether the pope’s licence can extend to the conferring of all orders, 
or should be limited to orders below the presbyterate.’ Now there need 
be no question here of minor orders or even of the diaconate. What 
the matter comes to is this: a few medizeval canonists (see opinions 
quoted in Morinus de Sacr. Ord. pars iii. ex. iv. cap. ili.) maintained the 
theory that the papal licence could enable a presbyter validly to confer 
his own order (and even a confirmed Christian his own confirmation). 
But (a) this was a mere abstract question; there is no instance of a 
pope having attempted to give such a licence. And (6) Dr. Hatch’s 
‘even’ is singularly out of place; this was an instance of papalism 
overriding catholicism. The men who made these claims on behalf 
of the pope were least of all maintainers of ancient discipline or liberty ; 
they would have made almost any claim on his behalf. Yet even so, 
the greatest authorities would not allow, even as a matter of theory, 
that the pope’s commission enabled a presbyter to ordain to the 
presbyterate. St. Thomas Aquinas says, z7 Zz). zv. Sent. dist. 25. qu. 
I. art. 1: ‘Papa, qui habet plenitudinem potestatis pontificalis, potest 
committere non episcopo ea quae ad episcopalem dignitatem pertinent, 
dummodo illa non habeant immediatam relationem ad verum corpus 
Christi. Et ideo ex eius commissione aliquis sacerdos 
simpliciter potest conferre minores ordines et confirmare, 
non autem aliquis non sacerdos; nec iterum sacerdos 
maiores ordines, qui habent immediatam relationem ad corpus 
Christi, supra quod consecrandum papa non habet maiorem potestatem 
quam simplex sacerdos,’ i 
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F. 


THE THEORY OF THE MINISTRY HELD BY 
AMBROSIASTER, JEROME, ETC. 


(See pp. 156-161.) 


THE position adopted in the text is to be here justified by quotations. 

I. AMBROSIASTER.! (a) His theory of is anal and the priesthood. 
zz 1 Tem. iv. 14: ‘Gratiam dari ordinatoris significat [Paulus] per 
prophetiam et manuum impositionem. . . manus vero impositiones 
verba sunt mystica quibus confirmatur ad hoc opus electus, accipiens 
auctoritatem, teste conscientia sua, ut audeat vice Domini sacrificium 
Deo offerre.? Cf. the reason why Christian ‘levitae aut sacerdotes’ 
should abstain from the indulgences of marriage (2 1 Tim. iii. 13); 
‘Dei antistes’ (2 1 Z%m. v. 19); ‘in huius persona totius populi 
salus consistit’ (zz 1 7m. vi. 16); ‘vicarius Christi’ (27 2 T2m. i. 9) ; 
‘actores Dei’ (2 1 Tm. iii. 13). He holds, however, that the original 
arrangements in regard to the ministry were freer than those which 
prevailed subsequently. ‘When churches had been established in all 
places and officers appointed, arrangements were made different from 
those with which things had begun. At first all used to teach and 
all to baptize, on whatever days and at whatever time there was 
occasion. . . . In order that the people might increase and be multi- 
plied, all at the beginning were allowed both to preach the Gospel and 
to baptize and to explain the Scriptures in church; but when the 
Church spread to all parts, places of meeting [conventicula] were 
established and rulers [rectores] and other offices in the churches 
appointed, that none of the clergy who had not been ordained to it 
should venture to take to himself an office which he knew not to 
have been committed or allowed to him.’® There is thus a difference 
between modern and ancient arrangements. But even this very primi- 
tive practice of the earliest beginnings of the Church did not mean 
an indiscriminate condition of things. Even in the earliest days, we 
are told in the same passage, there were apostles, prophets, evan- 
gelists (who ‘are deacons and not priests’) and so on. Nor does he 
include among the things permitted to all, even for a time, the 
sacerdotal functions of sacrifice or laying-on of hands.* 

(s) His recognition of the divine authority of the episcopate and of 
the principle of succession. ‘In episcopo omnes ordines sunt, quia 
primus sacerdos est, hoc est, princeps est sacerdotum et propheta et 
evangelista et cetera adimplenda officia ecclesiae in ministerio fide- 


1 The Commentaries of Ambrosiaster on the Pauline Epistles are printed among the 
spuria at the end of St. Ambrose’s works: ed. Bened. ii. 25. 

2 in Eph. iv. 11, 12. 

3 He uses the general Christian priesthood only as a ground for the position that 
all Christian people can become priests (i.e. in the ministry) : ‘In lege nascebantur 
sacerdotes ex genere Aaron Levitae; nunc autem qunes ex genere sunt sacerdotali 
ideoque ex populo potest fieri sacerdos’ (J.c.) 
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lium? (27 Aph. iv. 11); ‘in episcopo omnium ordinationum dignitas 
est’ (2 1 Cor. i. 17); ‘et quia ab uno Deo Patre sunt omnia, singulos 
episcopos singulis ecclesiis praeesse decrevit’ (2 1 Cor. xii. 28); 
‘Paulus et Timotheus utique episcopi erant’ (2 P27. i. 1); Archippus 
was a bishop (zz Col. iv. 17); the Apostles were bishops (zz Eph. 
iv. 11, 22 1 Cor. xii. 28). St. Paul is so exact in his directions in the 
Pastoral Epistles not from anxiety for Timothy, but on account of 
his successors, that they might observe the ordinance of the Church, 
and that they too, who in their turn hand on the form to their suc- 
cessors, might begin from themselves, i.e. in spiritual discipline (cz 
1 Zim. vi. 16). Whatever changes were made were made under the 
authority of an (apostolic) council: ‘immutata est ratio prospiciente 
concilio’? (¢ Eph. iv. 11). 

(c) Hs theory of the original identity of bishops and presbyters. 
‘Timotheum presbyterum a se creatum episcopum vocat [sc. Paulus], 
quia primi presbyteri [i.e. the first presbyters] episcopi appellabantur, 
ut recedente eo sequens ei succederet. Denique apud Aegyptum 
presbyteri consignant, si praesens non sit episcopus. Sed quia coe- 
perunt sequentes presbyteri indigni inveniri ad primatus tenendos, 
immutata est ratio prospiciente concilio; ut non ordo sed meritum 
crearet episcopum, multorum sacerdotum iudicio constitutum, ne in- 
dignus temere usurparet et esset multis scandalum ’ (2 EAA. iv. 11, 12). 
Here it is implied that at one period the difference of presbyter and 
bishop was not one of ‘ order’ but only of selection. Again, when he 
has to account for St. Paul passing from the bishop to the deacon 
(ta 1 Tim. ili. 10), he writes thus: ‘ Quare, nisi quia episcopi et 
presbyteri una ordinatio est? Uterque enim sacerdos est, sed 
episcopus primus est, ut omnis episcopus presbyter sit, non tamen 
omnis presbyter episcopus ; hic enim episcopus est, qui inter presby- 
teros primus est. Denique Timotheum presbyterum ordinatum signi- 
ficat ; sed quia ante se alterum non habebat, episcopus erat. Unde 
et quemadmodum episcopum ordinet, ostendit ; neque enim fas erat 
aut licebat, ut inferior ordinaret maiorem ; nemo enim tribuit, quod 
non accepit.’? A little further, on ver. 13: ‘Nunc autem septem 
diaconos esse oportet et aliquantos presbyteros, ut bini sint per 
ecclesias, et unus in civitate episcopus.’ 

Take this language as a whole, and I think we shall draw the con- 
clusion that the commentator did indeed minimize the distinction of 
grade within the sacerdotium. But I do not think we have any 
reason to suppose that he would have regarded the presbyters of his 
own day as posesssing, under any circumstances, the power which the 
earliest presbyters possessed ; because the ordinations in his own day 
were distinct, and the presbyter who attempted to lay on hands would 
do what is, in his words (2 Zh. iv. 11), ‘praesumere officium quod 
sciret non sibi creditum vel concessum.’ 


* Cf, Lightfoot Disserlation p, 203 n.°, 
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The AUTHOR OF THE QUAESTIONES!—doubtless the same ‘Am- 
brosiaster ’"—uses the same idea of the ministry (in Qu. ci. § 5) in order 
to castigate in the spirit of Jerome the Roman deacons. He says: 
“Quid est enim episcopus nisi primus presbyter, hoc est summus 
sacerdos? Denique non aliter quam compresbyteros hos vocat et 
consacerdotes : numquid et ministros condiaconos suos dicit episcopus ? 
Non utique, quia multo inferiores sunt... nam in Alexandria et 
per totam Aegyptum, si desit episcopus, consignat presbyter.’ Con- 
signo has, of course, nothing to do with any power of presbyters to 
ordain (see above p. 119): it is the regular word for confirmation, but 
is never used for ordination. 

II. JEROME (£9. cxlvi.) repeats the theory of Ambrosiaster, adding 
to it the remark discussed above (p. 118) about the Alexandrian 
election to the episcopate. 

(a) His sacerdotalism: Jerome is a great sacerdotalist. He believes 
indeed in the priesthood of the laity (adv. Lucifer. 4: * sacerdotium 
laici, id est baptisma’), but not in such sense as militates against 
sacerdotalism (2b. 21: ‘ecclesia non est quae non habet sacerdotes’), 
even in an extreme form—‘a priest can intercede for a layman or a 
monk, but, if a priest falls, who can intercede for him?’ (26. 5; the 
same idea already in Zp. xiv. ad Heliodorum§9). Again and again 
he dwells on the sacerdotal authority and sacrificial function. 

(6) His recognition of the apostolic authority of the episcopate. 
‘Ecclesia multis gradibus consistens ad extremum diaconis, presbyteris, 
episcopisque finitur’ (adv. Lucifer. 22); ‘quid facit excepta 
ordinatione episcopus quod presbyter non faciat?. . . omnes [epi- 
scopi] apostolorum successores sunt’ (Z/. cxlvi. ad Evangelum). The 
present szonepiscopal constitution is attributed to (apostolic) decree (27 
Tut. i. 5): ‘in toto orbe decretum est.” The apostles are represented 
as ordaining bishops and priests: ‘quod fecerunt et apostoli, per 
singulas provincias presbyteros et episcopos ordinantes’ (zz AZate. 
xxv. 26). 

(c) His theory of the original zdentity of bishops and presbyters. 
This he (Z/. cxlvi. ad Evangelum) proves from the language of Scrip- 
ture, and continues: ‘quod autem postea unus electus est qui ceteris 
praeponeretur, in schismatis remedium factum est ; ne unusquisque ad 
se trahens Christi ecclesiam rumperet.? Then follows the passage 
about Alexandria, and the conclusion just quoted, ‘quid facit, excepta 
ordinatione, etc.?’ So to the same effect zz 77tt. i. 5: ‘Idem est 
presbyter qui et episcopus.’ At first ‘communi presby- 
terorum consilio ecclesiae gubernabantur;’ then factions 
arose, ‘I am of Paul,’ etc. On this account ‘in toto orbe de- 
cretum est ut unus de presbyteris electus superponeretur 
ceteris.’ He would therefore have the bishops in his own day 


1 The text of the Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti has now been critically 
edited by Prof. A. Souter in the Vienna Corpus Script. Eccl. Lat., vol. 1., A.D. 1908. 
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recognise that ‘se magis consuetudine quam dispositionis 
dominicae veritate presbyteris esse maiores.’ Of course this is 
strong language. St. Jerome does not measure words when his 
temper is up, as it was with bishops. But even so I do not think it 
can be fairly taken to mean that Jerome ever held a presbyter of hes 
own day to be the same asa bishop, even in an extreme case. The 
conclusion he draws in the text is only that bishops should govern the 
Church ‘in commune,’ i.e. with the co-operation of the presbyters, 
‘in imitation of Moses, who, when he had it in his power to rule the 
people alone, chose seventy elders to judge the people with him.’ 
Still earlier he had said, in the adv. Lucifer. 9: ‘Ecclesiae salus in 
summi sacerdotis dignitate pendet: cui si non exsors quaedam et ab 
omnibus eminens detur potestas, tot in ecclesiis efficientur schismata 
quot sacerdotes.’ The distinctive powers of the bishop had their 
origin, according to Jerome, in moral necessities, but those necessities 
were paramount, and the result of the change involved in the limita- 
tion of the episcopate was one that could not be reversed. 

IV. LATER LATIN WRITERS. Certainly it was in the sense of an 
original, not of a present, identity of the episcopate and the presby- 
terate, that St. Jerome’s influence and authority impressed his view on 
late Latin authors.? It is desirable to illustrate this by quotations. 

ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, c. A.D. 625, in his de Eccl. Off ii. 7 (ap. 
Hittorp. p. 22 [ed. 1591, p. 19]: ‘[Presbyteris] sicut episcopis dis- 
pensatio mysteriorum Dei commissa est. Praesunt enim ecclesiis 
Christi, et in confectione divina corporis et sanguinis consortes cum 
episcopis sunt, similiter et in doctrina populorum et in officio praedi- 
candi.” He follows Jerome in saying that only ordination is reserved 
to the bishop. Again he quotes St. Paul to show ‘ presbyterum etiam 
sub episcopi nomine taxari’; he says ‘secundus et paene coniunctus 
gradus [sc. presbyterorum] est.’ On the other hand he clearly dis- 
tinguishes the orders and (citing Pope Innocent) adds confirmation to 
ordination (ii. 26): ‘Presbyteri, licet sint sacerdotes, pontificatus 
tamen apicem non habent. Hoc autem solis pontificibus deberi, ut 
vel consignent vel paracletum Spiritum tradant, quod non solum 
ecclesiastica consuetudo demonstrat, verum et superior illa lectio 
apostolorum [i.e. Acts viii. 14 f.]... Nam presbyteris, sive extra 
episcopum sive praesente episcopo baptizant, chrismate baptizatos 
ungere licet, sed quod ab episcopo fuerit consecratum ; non tamen 
frontem ex eodem oleo signare, quod solis debetur episcopis cum 
tradunt Spiritum paracletum.’ Cf. also ii. 5, which is quite clear, and 
makes only bishops in the later sense the successors of the Apostles. 

The material of these different prescriptions is summed up in canon 7 
of the SECOND COUNCIL OF SEVILLE presided over by Isidore A.D. 


1 St. Augustin admitted, at any rate by implication, the change of nomenclature, 
Ep. \xxxii. ad Hieron. § 33: ‘Quamquam secundum honorum vocabula quae iam 
ecclesiae usus obtinuit episcopatus presbyterio maior sit, tamen in multis rebus 
Augustinus Hieronymo minor est.’ 
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619: ‘Nam quamvis cum episcopis plurima [presbyteris] ministerioram 
[v.1. mysteriorum] communis sit dispensatio, quaedam tamen auctoritate 
veteris legis, quaedam novellis ecclesiasticis regulis, sibi prohibita 
noverint ; sicut presbyterorum et diaconorum ac virginum consecratio, 
sicut constitutio altaris, benedictio vel unctio; siquidem nec licere lis 
ecclesiam vel altarium consecrare ; nec per impositionem manus fideli- 
bus baptizatis vel conversis ex haeresibus paracletum Spiritum tradere ; 
nec chrisma conficere, nec chrismate baptizatorum frontem signare ; 
sed nec publice quidem in missa quemquam paenitentium reconciliare ; 
nec formatas cuilibet epistolas mittere. Haec enim omnia illicita esse 
presbyteris, quia pontificatus apicem non habent, quod solis deberi 
episcopis auctoritate canonum praecipitur, ut per hoc et discretio 
graduum et dignitatis fastigium summi pontificis demonstretur. Sed 
neque coram episcopo licere presbyteris in baptisterium introire, neque 
praesente antistite infantem tingere aut signare, nec paenitentes sine 
praecepto episcopi sui reconciliare, nec eo praesente sacramentum 
corporis et sanguinis Christi conficere, nec eo coram posito populum 
docere vel benedicere aut salutare nec plebem utique exhortari.’ 

(Pseudo) ALBINUS FLACCUS, 9th century, in the de Div. Off. (ap. 
Hittorp. p. 72 [ed. 1591, p. 62]) distinguishes the powers of bishop 
and presbyter. He goes on to say that formerly the names were used 
indiscriminately, i.e. in the New Testament, ‘sed postmodum utili 
satis provisione constitutum est, ut hoc nomen [i.e. episcopus] solis 
pontificibus tribuatur, quorum maioris gradus excellentia crescat et 
minor ordo mensurae suae limitem recognoscat, sitque differentia in 
vocabulis sicut praecelsior locus honoris.’ This means, I think, that 
there had always been a difference of grade which produced a distinc- 
tion of name. He afterwards (p. 74 [63]) quotes Jerome’s account of 
the early Alexandrian mode of electing a bishop; and at an earlier 
point (p. 50 [43]), while repeating the older rule which allowed a 
deacon to receive confessions where there is no priest, he makes 
bishops or prestiyters the proper ministers of the penitential discipline, 
because to them ‘claves regni caelestis traditae sunt.’ 

AMALARIUS, bishop of Treves, early 9th century, in his de Eccl. Of. 
ii. 13 (ap. Hittorp. p. 165 [ed. 1591, p. 141]), holds about the same 
language, i.e. he recognises community of names in the New Testa- 
ment, and quotes Jerome on the Epistle to Titus and on the Alexandrian 
election of bishops. ut he also assumes an original distinction of 
office, and quoting ‘Ambrose’ [i.e. Theodore of Mopsuestia: see 
Swete’s edition ii. 124], makes the successors of the Apostles take 
from the lower grade its name of ‘bishop,’ because they would not 
arrogate to themselves the title of apostles; so that those were called 
bishops ‘ qui et ordinationis praediti sunt potestate.’ 

RABANUS MAURUS, 9th century, follows Jerome and Isidore and 
recognises the original community of names in the New Testament— 
‘sub episcoporum nomine presbyteros complexus est [Paulus]’—but 
keeps the distinction of offices clear (de Inst. Cler. i. 4. 6, ap. Hittorp. 
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PP- 313, 315 Led. 1501, pp. 266, 267]). He makes three ordznes in the 
Church, laity, monks and clergy; and eight gradus, the chief being 
bishop, priest, and deacon. In ii. 30 (p. 341 [289]), Rabanus, while 
making bishop or presbyter the minister of private confession, makes 
the bishop the minister of public penance, and the bishop, or presbyter 
at his direction (iussu tamen episcoporum), the minister of public 
absolution. 

Gieseler, Eccl. Hist. § 30 [ed. 4, p. 116; Eng. trans. i. p. 88], 
quotes a remarkable expression of Jerome’s position from BERNALDUS 
OF CONSTANCE, c. A.D. 1088. He affirms that presbyters actually 
had ‘antiquitus’ [i.e. presumably in the apostolic age] episcopal 
powers, and this as a matter of certainty—‘habuisse non dubitantur.’ 
He goes on: ‘Postquam autem presbyteri ab episcopali excellentia 
cohibiti sunt, coepit eis non licere quod licuit, videlicet quod ecclesi- 
astica auctoritas solis pontificibus exequendum delegavit.’ + 

Gieseler gives other mediaeval references; but the effect of his 
whole note is to produce an erroneous impression. It is not the case 
that the ancient Church in general made little distinction between 
bishops and presbyters ; that this mode of thought survived more or 
less into the Middle Ages; and that it was finally suppressed by 
the theology of Trent, while the Protestants returned to the ancient 
doctrine. I have shown, I think, that this is the exact contrary of the 
truth. The fact is that mediaeval writers who minimized the distinc- 
tion of bishops and presbyters did so either to exalt the dignity of the 
sacrificial priesthood which is common to both, or in simple deference 
to Jerome’s authority, or with the intention of magnifying the papal 
prerogative (see App. Note E, p. 334). 

No doubt, as the secular importance of the Church increased, the 
secular dignity of the bishops increased also : but as regards the spiritual 
functions of the ministry, what history discloses to us is, not the limita- 
tions to bishops of functions previously enjoyed by presbyters, but the 
gradual distribution to the presbyters—as parish priests and monastic 
clergy—of functions which in earlier times had belonged normally only 
to the bishops: see above pp. 136, 137, and Brightman in arly 
History of the Church and the Ministry pp. 385-387. 


G. 
THE LAYING-ON OF HANDS. 


IT is plain that the conclusions arrived at on pp. 166 ff. depend 
mainly on the question whether we have evidence to justify the state- 
ment that the ministers of the Church were from the first solemnly 
ordained by laying-on of hands and that a special gift of the Holy 
Ghost was believed to accompany the ceremony. 

1 Cf, also Morinus de S. Ord., pars. iii. ex. iii. 2. 8 & 
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It will be convenient to treat separately the question of fact as to the 
universality of the rite of laying-on of hands in ordination, and the 
question of the significance attributed to the rite. 


I. 


First then of the question of fact. 

1. The Laying-on of hands is mentioned time after time in the New 
Testament. In the Gospels—four times in the earliest of our Gospels, 
or five times if we reckon in the appended verses—it is generally 
associated with the healing of the sick or maimed. Our Lord is 
asked to lay His hands on the daughter of Jairus and on the man that 
was deaf and dumb (St. Mark v. 23, vii. 32); He lays hands on a few 
sick and heals them (vi. 5), and puts His hands on the eyes of the 
blind man at Bethsaida (vill. 25): in the appendix to the Gospel, He 
sends out the apostles into the world with the promise that believers 
shall lay hands on the sick and the sick shall recover (St. Mark xvi. 18). 
But the same action also accompanies the blessing of the children 
(x. 16). So too in the Acts the laying-on of hands is mentioned in 
connexion not only with the special gift of healing (Acts ix. 12, 17; 
xxviii. 8), but also with the regular consecration of every baptized 
Christian in what we call confirmation (viii. 17-19; xix. 6), and of 
every Christian set apart for the work of the ministry in what we call 
ordination (vi. 6, mpocevédwevo. éréOnxay avrois Tas xelpas: xili. 3, 
vyoredoavTes kal mpocevidmevat kal émdévres Tas XEipas avrois—this, how- 
ever, to send Paul and Barnabas on a special mission rather than to 
appoint them to office). In the Pastoral Epistles the same use is 
implied for ordination in 1 Tim. iv. 14, 2 Tim. i. 6, and either for the 
reconciliation of penitents or, more probably, again for ordination in 
I Tim. v. 22. 

And the evidence of early Christian history is of a piece with the 
evidence of the New Testament. It is hardly too much to say that 
(apart from Baptism and the Eucharist) the laying-on of hands was 
the outward sign which constituted the ‘matter’ of every sacramental 
rite of the primitive Church. Thus, for instance, in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions xe.pobecia or xerpoberéw or émiBeots xeipdy is used of Con- 
firmation (Ag. Const. ii. 32. 3; ili. 16. 3; vi. 7. 33 vil. 44. 3), of 
reconciliation of penitents, i.e. Absolution (ii. 18. 7, 41. 2, 43. 13 viii. 
28. 3), of Ordination (iii. 10. 2; viii. 46. 9), as well as of the benedic- 
tion of catechumens (vii. 39. 4) and of the bishop’s benediction of the 
congregation at the morning and evening services (vili. 37. 4, 39. 1). 
In every case, of course, an accompanying prayer is either presumed 
or expressly mentioned: ‘manus impositio . . . quid est aliud nisi 
oratio super hominem’ says St. Augustine (de daft. ii. 16 [21]: cf. 
Tertullian de apt. 8 ‘manus imponitur per benedictionem’). 

Considering, then, this wide and almost universal range in Christian 
usage of the rite of the laying-on of hands, there is a quite enormous 
antecedent improbability that, in so solemn a benediction as that 
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which seals the calling of a man to the office of the ministry, the 
outward action of the laying-on of hands, as used by the apostles, 
should ever have been omitted. 

2. But in the second place we can reinforce this antecedent improba- 
bility by producing from the literature of the third and fourth 
centuries a number of actual references to the laying-on of hands in 
ordination, the earliest of which are earlier than any of the alleged 
instances of its absence which we shall then go on to examine. 

In the Hippolytean Church Order, when a bishop is being conse- 
crated, all the bishops present first lay hands on him during a period 
of silent prayer, and then one bishop alone lays on his hands and 
recites a consecratory prayer. Similarly for presbyter and deacon, 
the imposition of the bishop’s hands is expressly directed: in the 
former case the other presbyters join in the action and lay their hands 
as well on the head of the presbyter to be ordained. Nor is this 
all: hands are not to be laid either on those appointed to the minor 
orders, reader and subdeacon, or on women admitted to the class of 
widows or on virgins. Nothing can be clearer than that ordination 
by laying-on of hands is regarded as characteristic of the three essential 
orders, bishop, priest, and deacon. 

Origen implies that bishops in his day were consecrated by laying-on 
of hands (27 Mum. xxii. 4, see above p. 128 n.*); and he himself 
was made a presbyter, as Eusebius tells us, by the same method, éml 
tiv ‘ENAdda oreirdpevos tiv did TLadaorlyns, mpeoBureplov [v2 
mpec Belov] xepobeclay év Karcapela mpds ray rHde érickbrrwy dvardapBdaver 
(H. £. vi. 23. 4). 

St. Cyprian in one of his letters (Z/. Ixvii. 5), where he is anxious to 
show that Basilides, a Spanish bishop who had lapsed in the Decian 
persecution, had been regularly replaced by the new bishop Sabinus, 
emphasizes the two elements of the ‘suffrage’ of the laity and the 
‘judgement’ of the neighbouring bishops as sufficient proof that 
Sabinus was canonically qualified to be ordained as Basilides’ suc- 
cessor, ‘ut episcopatus ei deferretur’ : the act of ordination he describes 
in the words ‘et manus ei in locum Basilidis inponeretur.’ And from 
Cornelius’ letters to his colleagues Cyprian at Carthage and Fabius at 
Antioch we learn that there was no doubt that Novatian, however 
invalid or irregular his consecration, had actually received the laying- 
on of hands for the episcopate: Novatian compelled three rustic 
bishops elkovixy Tuwe kal warala yeperbeola emioxomhy alr@ Sodvat 
(ap. Eus. @. Z. vi. 43. 9), and the Roman confessors admit that they 
were so far led away ‘ut paterentur ei manum quasi in episcopatum 
inponi’ (ap. Cypr. £2. xlix. 1). The consecration was, according to 
the pheology of those times, null, not because the rite had not been 
really performed, but because the person who professed to have been 
consecrated was disqualified as an intruder. 

The author of the de aleatoribus, a tract found among the writings 
attributed to St. Cyprian, has been identified by Harnack (Zeate und 
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Ontersuchungen, v. 1 [1888]) with Victor, bishop of Rome at the end 
of the second century, but he belongs more probably to the third 
century and to Africa. Asa bishop addressing bishops, he speaks of 
the laying-on of hands as the means by which they received the 
grace of their office (c. 3). 

Lastly the Ebionite Clementines represent St. Peter as ordaining 
bishops, and by implication priests and deacons, by laying-on of hands 
(Hom. iii. 72; Recogn. iii. 66; Zp. Clem. ad Tac. ii. 19). 

We need not go on to give at length the evidence from the fourth 
century. The witness of Serapion can be gathered from the ordina- 
tion prayers, with their rubrics, set out in App. Note C, p. 320: that 
of Lucifer is cited on pp. 156 n.*, 348: for St. Basil see p. 347, 
and for St. Gregory Nazianzen’s account of Basil’s deathbed 
ordination, p. 146 n.*. Chrysostom (Hom. in Act. xiv. § 3) 
thus explains the expression éwé@nxav atrots ras xefpas in Acts vi. 6: 
‘This is the xetporovia ; the hand of the man is laid upon the other, 
but all the working is of God, and His hand it is which touches the 
head of him who is ordained, if he be ordained aright.’ Jerome 
too, when commenting on Isaiah lviii. 10 [9], where the Lxx has 
xetporoviay, and the other translators éxrelvovra Saxtvdov ‘extentum 
digitum,’ writes: ‘ Plerique nostrorum xeporoviay id est ordinationem 
clericorum, quae non solum ad imprecationem vocis sed ad impositionem 
impletur manus... . sic intellegunt ut assumant testimonium Pauli 
scribentis ad Timotheum ‘‘manus cito nemini imposueris neque com- 
municaveris peccatis alienis”’ (Comm. zm Jsaz. lib. xvi). In none of 
these cases is there any indication of a desire to lay stress upon the 
rite as something which it was necessary to defend or enforce. The 
allusions to it are quite unstudied, as to something which is always 
in the background whether or not it happens to be mentioned. 

3. We have so far found, first, a great antecedent probability of the 
usage of laying-on of hands in ordination, and, secondly, a number of 
more or less chance allusions to its actual employment. We have 
now to face the question of the proper interpretation to be put on 
passages where we might, it is said, have expected to have the rite 
mentioned when in fact it is not. 

Ordination or appointment is, of course, constantly alluded to in 
general terms, without any specification of the method, by early 
writers just as amongst ourselves! But Dr. Hatch adduces five 
instances in which some or all of the other elements of a true ordina- 
tion are named or emphasized to the exclusion of the laying-on of 
hands: the rite therefore, he argues, ‘was not universal; it is 
impossible that, if it was not universal, it can have been regarded as 
essential’ (B. Z.* p. 134). These instances we proceed to examine. 


1 Thus,e.g., Theodoret, who had, as we shall see (p. 346), very clearideas as to the 
method and effect of ordination, speaks simply of a bishop bringing a man to the 
altar and ‘enrolling him in the priesthood’ without his knowing it ; elsewhere, in a 
similar case, he describes how it was done (Relig. Hist. xiii, xix). 
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a. ‘Nor is the rite mentioned in the enumeration which Cyprian 
gives of the elements which had combined to make the election of 
Cornelius valid : it was of importance to show that no essential par- 
ticular had been omitted, but he enumerates only the votes of the 
people, the testimony of the clergy, the consent of the bishops’ (p. 133). 
This is not the case. It is quite true that Cyprian is emphasizing the 
due e/ectton of Cornelius by the community to prove that his consecra- 
tion was not ‘done in a corner.’ But while he says: ‘factus est 
Cornelius de Dei et Christi eius iudicio, de clericorum paene omnium 
testimonio, etc.’ he also says just before: ‘factus est episcopus a 
plurimis collegis nostris qui tunc in urbe Roma aderant.’1 Cornelius 
was made a bishop dy other bishops on the baszs of » due election. 
How then was he made? By laying-on of hands, nodoubt. We have 
seen above that both Cyprian and Cornelius in their extant letters 
imply the usage of laying-on of hands in making a bishop. And if it 
is asked why the rite is not mentioned here, the answer is simply that 
that was just the part of the matter which was not in dispute. Nobody 
questioned the fact that Cornelius had been consecrated to the 
episcopal office : the point at issue was his right to call himself bishop 
of Rome, and that depended on the evidence of his election by the 
people, of his approbation by the clergy, and of his confirmation 
by the neighbouring bishops. 

6. ‘In entire harmony with this [omission of the laying-on of hands] 
is the account which Jerome gives of the admission to office of the 
bishop of Alexandria: after the election the presbyters conduct the 
elected bishop to his chair: he is thereupon bishop de facto.’ Quite 
so. This is Jerome’s account of it. And because this is all that he 
thinks occurred, he and those who follow him would not describe it 
as a distinct ordination. There was, they say, originally only one or- 
dination to the priesthood, z.e., that which made « man a presbyter, 
after which he became a bishop by mere nomination. See p. 118 
supra. 

c. ‘In a similar way Synesius, Z/. 67, p. 210, by his use of the 
phrase dodettal re xal émt rod Opdvov xaOloa:, appears to consider the 
announcement of election, followed by enthronization, as the con- 
stitutive elements of the ordination of a bishop’ (p. 134 n.%). 
But dmodet~al often means ‘ #o constitute,’ ‘to create’; and the cognate 
verb dvadeiEa: is used in the previous letter in the sense ‘Zo make by 
laying-on of hands.’ See of. cét. p. 206, where it is said that a certain 
Alexander was consecrated by St. John Chrysostom ; i716 T&v éxelvov 
xetpav émloxoros avedelxOn THs Biddy BaoiduvouTéAews. 

d. ‘There is the remarkable fact that the passage of the Apostolécal 
Constitutzons [viii. 4. 2-6], which describes with elaborate minuteness 
the other ceremonies with which a bishop was admitted to office, says 
nothing of this. It is mentioned that during a prayer after the election 
the deacons hold the open Gospels over the newly-appointed bishop’s 

. Ep. ly. 8 
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head: but of imposition of hands the passage makes no mention 
whatever’ (p. 133). This was the only apparently strong point in Dr. 
Hatch’s plea. The passage (referred to above, p. 138) describes a 
solemn rite by which a man is consecrated to a priestly office. Three 
bishops stand by the altar, others with the presbyters praying in silence, 
and ‘while the deacons hold the divine Gospels open upon the head of 
him who is being ordained’ (xetporovouévov), the chief bishop offers 
a long prayer of consecration. At the end of which ‘one of the 
bishops is to lift up the sacrifice [i.e., the oblation] upon the head of 
him who has been ordained (xetporovydévros), and on the morrow he is 
to be enthroned.’ Are we to conclude that there is here represented 
a consecration without laying-on of hands? This is very improbable 
because (1) the ceremony is specified in the case of the bishop, as of 
the presbyter and deacon, in the Church Order of Hippolytus upon 
which the ordinal in the Constitutions is based; see above, p. 132, 
and the earlier part of this note: (2) it is specified in the Covestetu- 
zzons in the case of the presbyter and deacon (viii. 16. 2, 17. 2): (3) in 
the same book of the Cozstitutions (viii. 46. 9) a passage occurs 
sufficient to disprove the hypothesis: tore yap rdvrws émucxémous tap” 
Tay dvopacbévras kal mpecBurdpous xal diaxdvous edxH Kal xempOv 
émidéoer, Ty Siadopg T&v dvoudtwr Kal Tiy Stadopay TOV mpayydarur 
decxvdovras: od yap 6 Bovdbuevos map’ yuiv éwdjpov Ty xetpa [i.e. 
was consecrated: from I Kings xiii. 33] . . . GAN’ 6 Kadoipevos md 
Tod @eo0—‘ bishops and presbyters and deacons were appointed by 
prayer and the laying-on of hands.’ Presumably, therefore, in the 
rite as described the laying-on of hands is implied in the word 
xetporovetv.t The word was supposed, in the fourth century at least 
(see quotations from Chrysostom and Jerome p. 343), to have that 
implication. Afost. Const. viii. 28. 2, 3 distinguishes xexpoBereiy, i.e., 
to lay on hands in other rites than ordination, from xetporovety =‘ to 
lay on hands in ordination.’ xecporoveiy is a technical term for one 
special sort of laying-on of hands: Dr. Hatch (p. 133 n.*) has missed 
the mark when he translates it ‘to appoint.’ In many cases it may 
and does mean this: but in regard to ordination it means, in the usage 
of the compiler of the Covstztutions, to ordain by laying-on of hands. 
Thus in ii. 23 TH» xetporovlay NavBdvwv corresponds to ‘cum manus 
impositionis accepit’ in the Latin version of the Dédascalia: and in 

2 It should be noticed that ‘manual acts’ are often omitted in early sacramentaries. 
Thus the directions for the manual act of laying on hands is omitted in some of the 
accounts of the rite of ordination in the Ordo Romanus; e.g. ap. Hittorp. p. 31 
[ed. 1591, p. 22] we have simply ‘ consecrat illos,’ although a late date is indicated by 
the mention of the incense being blessed, the introits, the litany, the vestments ; 
cf. ib. p. 107 [p. 77]. On the other hand it is specified in an ‘ ordinal’ which Dr. 
Hatch (Dict. Chr. Ant. s.v.) thinks represents one of the earliest remaining western 
types (Hittorp. p. 88 [p. 63]; Martene, Ordo ix, Ant. Eccl. Ritus ii.p.151). Itis not 
specified in Martene’s Ordo i (op. cit. p. 86 f.), nor in a very brief order in Muratori 
Lit. Rom. Vet. i. p. 512 £., nor in the Maronite rite (in Morinus de S. Ord. pars ii. 
p- 419 £.). Itis only later that ‘ritualia,’ giving complete rubrical directions, are 
written. 
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viii. 23. 2, 24. 2, 25. 2, when it is said of confessor, widow, and virgin 
(in contrast with reader, subdeacon, and the major orders) ov 
xecporovetra, the author meant, not that no appointments were to 
be made, for he goes on to specify under what conditions a widow 
is to be enrolled (karardocec@at) in the body of widows, but that the 
appointment was not effected by the laying-on of hands. 

e. Dr. Hatch goes on to quote (pseudo) Albinus Flaccus as saying, 
in his account of the form and manner of episcopal consecrations at 
Rome, of ‘the several ceremonies of holding the Gospels over the 
ordinand’s head, and of the imposition of the hands of the bishops 
present, ‘‘non reperitur in auctoritate veteri neque nova; sed neque in 
Romana traditione.”’ Possibly: the imposition of the book of the 
Gospels was originally (see pp. 88, 89 n.1, 138, 326 n.*) an Eastern not 
a Roman custom; and in the Hippolytean Church Order (see above, 
p- 132), while all the bishops present do in fact lay on their hands, the 
actual consecration is subsequent to this, and is performed by one 
bishop only. This is the point of our author: he is contrasting con- 
secration by several bishops with consecration by a single bishop. 
The concluding words of the preceding sentence are ‘ benedicit eum,’ 
and there is not the least reason to suppose that this benediction was 
effected in any other than the usual way, namely, by laying on of 
hands. Some things were so obvious that there was no necessity to be 
always mentioning them. 


II 


Now what was the significance attached to this laying-on of hands?? 

It was conceived of as giving ministerial authority, and not only 
authority, but something which accompanied the authority—a gift of 
special grace empowering a man for its exercise. 

Thus, in the fifth century, Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus, the literalist 
interpreter of a temper which Dr. Newman characterizes as ‘ English’ 
—no less than the mystic writer who passes for Dionysius—believed 


1 Dr. Hatch has endeavoured to minimize the significance attributed to it, quoting 
Jerome, Augustin and pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (B. L.* p. 135 and Dict. Chr. 
Ant. ii. p. 1508). Jerome no doubt says that the value of the outward rite lay, in one 
respect, in its preventing the possibility of people being ordained without their 
knowing it: ‘ ordinatio clericorum non solum ad imprecationem vocis sed ad imposi- 
tionem impletur manus, ne scilicet, ut in quibusdam risimus, vocis imprecatio 
clandestina clericos ordinet nescientes’ (in Isai. lviii. 10)—a function which it fulfilled 
but imperfectly, as we know from some curious stories of Theodoret (Relig. Hist. 
xiii, xix). Butit was much more than this to Jerome, as we have seen (pp. 158, 337) ; 
the whole rite made a man a priest, with sacerdotal powers andauthority. St. 
Augustin also says (de Bapt. iii. 16. [21}): ‘Quid est aliud [manus impositio] nisi 
oratio super hominem?’ But he is not speaking of ordination, but of the reconcilia- 
tion of heretics, which he distinguishes from the gift of the Holy Spirit in confir- 
mation. The laying-on of hands in ordination did, according to Augustin (see 
pp. 176, 177) ‘impose a sacrament’ which was indelible. The pseudo-Dionysius sees 
in the laying-on of hands more than ‘ fatherly sheltering and subjection to God’: it 
émdhatver Thy TedeTapXLKYY TKEeTHY, UP Hs...€éiv Kal Svvapety iepatiKyy 
Swpovméyns, «.t-A. (Eccl. Hier. v. 3.3: cf. Morinus de S. Ord. pars ii. p. 58). 
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that the laying-on of hands conveyed « specific grace of order. He 
believed this even when the rite was administered to a man without 
his knowledge. He records (Relig. Hist. xix.) how a bishop, wishing 
to ordain « recluse, got into his cell by surreptitious means and 
‘laid his hand on him and performed the prayer and then spoke at 
length to him and made plain to him the grace which had come upon 
him.’ He regarded the grace as given by the laying-on of hands in 
virtue of the prayer which invoked the Spirit. ‘We ought,’ he says, 
commenting on 1 Tim. v. 22, ‘first to examine the life of the man 
who is being ordained, and so to invoke upon him (kadely én’ a’rév) 
the grace of the Spirit.’ 

In the fourth century we have found (pp. 145, 146) St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus conceiving with great richness of thought of the effect of 
ordination ; and speaking of St. Basil on his deathbed as ‘ giving his 
hand and the Spirit) in ordination of the most genuine of his 
followers.” So St. Basil himself, speaking of those who had left 
the Church, says: ‘they had no longer the grace of the Holy Spirit 
upon them ; its communication failed when the succession was broken 
off (r@ Staxomjvac Thy dxodovOiay). For those who first went into 
schism had their ordinations from the fathers, and ¢hrough the laying- 
on of their hands they had the spiritual gift ; but those who broke off, 
having become laymen, had neither the authority to baptize nor to 
ordain, being no longer able to impart to others the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, from which they had themselves fallen.’ We have already 
(p. 144) heard St. Athanasius explaining to the recalcitrant Dracontius, 
that in being ordained he had received a grace of the Spirit, which 
was in him whether he liked it or no, and for the exercise of which 
he was responsible. The prayer for the ordination of a bishop in 
the Apostolic Constitutions runs: ‘Thyself [0 God], now by the 
mediation of Thy Christ, pour out through us [the ordaining bishops] 
the power of Thy ruling Spirit’ (60 judy éwixee riv Stvapw rod 
HyewovixoG gov mvevparos, viii. 5).% St. Peter in the Clementine 
Homiles is represented as laying-on hands and invoking for him who 
is being made bishop the authority to bind and loose aright (Hom. iii. 
72; cf. Ep. Clem. ad Lac. 2). 

When we turn to the West we find a similar set of conceptions 
attached to the ordination of the clergy. The Roman writer 
Ambrosiaster in his Quaestiones V. et N. 7. speaks thus (Qu. xciii. 2) : 
‘When the Lord is said to have breathed on the disciples a few 
days after His resurrection and to have said ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost,” authority over the sacraments is meant (ecclesiastica potestas 

1 The early Church did not use the imperative formula, ‘Receive the Holy 
Ghost.’ St. Augustin certainly implies this (de Trin. xv. 26 [46)]. But no more is 
implied in this formula than in saying, ‘1 baptize,’ or (as St. Gregory in this case) 
‘he gives the Holy Spirit.’ 

2 Ep. clxxxviii. can. 1. 

3 With the exception of the two words &’ ‘juav, thisis repeated direct from the 
Hippolytean Church Order émixee Thy mapa god Sivauiy Tod HycmorLKOD mrevparos. 
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intelligitur esse)! . . . and because it really belongs to the sphere of 
the Church (ad ius ecclesiasticum), He adds ‘‘ Whose sins ye retain,” 
etc. This inbreathing of Christ is a certain grace, which by suc- 
cession is infused into those who are ordained (per traditionem 
infunditur ordinatis), by which they are to be made more acceptable.’ 
He then quotes St. Paul’s words to Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 14) and 
explains that this outward act of Christ was enacted ‘ ut ex eo traditioni 
ecclesiasticae Spiritus sanctus infusus credatur.’ In his commentaries 
on the Pauline epistles, he speaks more definitely (see App. Note F, 
PP: 335, 336) of the ‘ grace of ordination’ as attached to the laying-on of 
hands. ‘He only,’ says Lucifer (de S. Athan. i. 9), ‘can be filled 
with the virtue of the Holy Spirit for the governing of God's people, 
whom God has chosen, and on whom hands have been laid by the 
catholic btshops, as Moses’ hand was laid upon Joshua.’ We have 
seen that St. Cyprian understood by ordination the laying-on of 
hands (p. 342), and that he regarded ordination, when rightly ad- 
ministered in the Church, as bestowing sacerdotal authority (p. 153). 
His conception is illustrated by that of a contemporary, perhaps also 
African, bishop, the author of the de aleatoribus, already cited in this 
note: ‘Since we bishops have through the laying-on of hands 
received the same Holy Spirit within the shelter of our breast, 
let us cause no sadness to Him who dwells within us.’* Before 
Cyprian, the great theologian Hippolytus uses the following language 
as to the relation of the Holy Ghost to the ministry (Ref. Omn. Haer. 
proem.): ‘ No other will refute these errors save the Holy Ghost given 
in the Church, which the Apostles first received and then imparted 
to right believers ; and forasmuch as we are their successors, sharing 
the same grace of high-priesthood and teaching, and accounted 
guardians of the Church, we shall not suffer our eyes to sleep.” The 
same idea finds 4 marked expression in his Church Order: see the 
prayer for the consecration of a bishop, pp. 132, 133 s¢pra. Irenaeus 
also regards church officers as endowed with special spiritual gifts ; he 
speaks of ‘the presbyters who hold the succession from the Apostles, 
who with the succession of the episcopate have received the sure gift 
of truth (charisma veritatis) according to the good pleasure of the 
Father’ (Iv. xxvi. 2): ‘God, says St. Paul, hath set in the Church 
first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers; where, then, the 
gifts of the Lord have been set, there we should learn the truth’ (Iv. 
xxvi. 5). Lastly, though Clement of Rome does not, any more than 
Trenaeus, allude to the ceremony of ordination, he connects the mission 


1 That is to say, as he explains in the next paragraph, the first gift of the Spirit 
was that which belongs to Church authority, ad ius ecclesiasticum, for the sacraments : 
the second was the great gift of the Spirit to all at Pentecost: the third was the 
temporary gift of working miracles. 

2 De aleat. c. 3: ‘Quoniam episcopi idem [? eundem] Spiritum sanctum per im- 
positionem manus cordis excepimus hospitio, cohabitatori nostro nullam maestitiam 
proponamus.’ 
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of the ministry with that one mission by which ‘Christ is from God, 
and the Apostles from Christ’ (c. 42). 

Such, then, is the continuous conception of churchmen in respect of 
the grace of ordination and the rite of laying-on of hands; and it has 
its origin in the simple and decisive expressions of the New Testament. 
The laying-on of apostolic hands was, as the evidence of the Acts 
assures us, the method of imparting the gift of the Spirit, and, as a 
natural consequence, it was also the method of ordination to Church 
office. It was through laying-on of hands by St. Paul, in company with 
the presbytery, that Timothy had received a ‘gift of God’ which 
remained ‘in him,’ and which he was urged to ‘rekindle’ into flame 
(1 Tim. iv. 14, 2 Tim. i. 6). As in the case of baptism, the Church 
gave a new meaning, a new reality, to an old Jewish rite.! 


H. 
MONTANISM. 


(See pp. 189 ff.) 


THE true nature of Montanism seems to emerge very clearly from an 
examination of the ancient writings bearing on it, which are not of 
very considerable bulk. They are mainly—(i) the anti-Montanist 
writers of the second, or early third, century, quoted by Eusebius 
HT. E. v. 16-19; (ii) Didymus de 772. especially iii. 41; (iii) Epi- 
phanius Har. xlviii (both these writers drawing on more ancient 
sources); and (iv) the Montanist writings of Tertullian, its chief 
western advocate. There are also important references in Hippolytus 
Ref. Omn. Haer. viii. 19, and pseudo-Tertullian de Praescr. 52. 
Other references are collected, and all the sources analysed, in Bon- 
wetsch’s admirable Gesch. des Montanismus (Erlangen, a.D. 1881), 
§ 13 cf. also Harnack Dogmengesch. i. pp. 318-331 [ed. 4, A.D. 1909, 
Pp. 426-438]; and Dict. Chr. Biog. s.v. MONTANUS (Dr. Salmon). 

From these authorities it appears— 

1. That the primary claim of Montanus and his followers was that 
of supernatural inspiration. Montanus claimed to be a passive organ 
through which Almighty God spoke—apparently even to be Almighty 
God, in the sense that his voice was God’s voice. A similar claim was 
made by his prophetesses, Prisca (Priscilla) and Maximilla. In this 
consisted the New Prophecy (Epiphan. Haer. xlviii. 11, 12; Didymus 
de Trin. iii. 41; and the anonymous presbyter ap. Euseb. H. &. v. 
16).2, The inspired utterances of these first Montanist prophets were 


2 Cf. Loening Gemeindeverfassung, pp. 72 ff. 

2 The claim to speak with the voice of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
indiscriminately, carried with it, according to Didymus, a confusion of the Divine 
Persons (j.c. aud elsewhere) : and the Greek Fathers of the fourth century habitually 
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collected and reckoned by the Montanists as additional scriptures 
(cwrdrrew Kawds ypapds, Euseb. H. £. vi. 20. 3); Tertullian con- 
stantly quotes them as inspired oracles (see de Exh. Cast. 10. ; de Res, 
Carn. 11; de Fuga g, 11; de Pudic. 21; adv. Prax. 8, 30; adv. Mare. 
iii. 24). If the highest sort of inspiration was supposed to belong to 
these prophets only (and the Fathers taunt them with the cessation of 
the gift), yet ‘revelations’ continued in the society. Tertullian quotes, 
to prove the materiality of the soul, the visions of a ‘spiritual’ sister 
who ‘had the gift of revelations’ (de Amzmag). As claiming inspira- 
tion, the Montanists claimed to be in a prophetic succession. They 
claimed to succeed to the ancient prophets and to those of the new 
covenant (ap. Euseb. A. £. v. 17. 3, 4).4 They argued that their 
inspiration was only a new instance of an old phenomenon (see the 
Montanist preface and conclusion to the Passion of Perpetua and 
Felicitas, and note especially ‘things of later date are to be esteemed 
of more account’ just because they are later. The Church judged them 
on their claim. She ‘tried the spirits,’ and decided that this was a 
case not of supernatural inspiration but of false prophecy, or even de- 
moniacal possession. As thus judged and condemned, they were 
excommunicated by the Asiatic Churches, and the orthodox held 
them in such horror that they would not even under persecution die 
with them (ap. Euseb. & Z. v. 16. 22). The Montanists were 
afterwards excommunicated at Rome also (see esp. Dect. Chr. Biog. 
iii. pp. 936, 938, 944). 

The arguments used against this Montanist claim seem to have been 

(a) that the prophetic gift failed with the death of the first claimants 
to it (ap. Euseb. H. Z. v. 17. 4): 

(4) that their prophecies of wars and revolutions and the speedy end 
of the world did not come true (ap. Euseb. H. &. v. 16. 19, and 
Epiphan. /.c. § 2): 

(c) — the earliest and most important argument — that whereas 
prophecy in the Church was vatzona/ and the prophet zutelligent and 
conscious, Montanist prophecy was, on their own showing, an irrational 


frenzy: cf. év xaroxy tue kal mapexordce: evOovoigy . .. ws én 
évepyouneévp Kal datmovGvrT. .. . 7d Braplppov mvetua... Aadew 


éxgpivws . . . dwerpopwvous mpogpyras (ap. Euseb. H. EL. v. 16. 7, 8, 
9, 12) 3 cf. the title of Alcibiades’ (Miltiades’ ?) anti-Montanist work, 
mept Tod wh Sety rpopirny év éxordoe: Aadely; Epiphan. Jc. §§ 3-73 
and Tertullian’s expressions ‘ecstasin... excessum sensus et 
amentiae instar,’ ‘amentiam .. . spiritalem vim qua constat pro- 
phetia’ ‘ecstasin. .. id est amentiam’ (de Anima 45, 21, adv. 
Marc. iv. 22). 


treat Montanism as heretical. Epiphanius, however (J.c. § 1), says the Montanists 
were orthodox on the doctrine of the Trinity. The pseudo-Tertullian draws a dis- 
tinction in this respect between twosects. Tertullian makes theirorthodoxy emphatic. 

1 There is perhaps no reason to make this claim an afterthought, with Harnack 
Dogmengesch. i. p. 323 0. [ed. 4 p. 430 0.7]. 


\ 
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It was, then, mainly on account of its irrational, ecstatic, and there- 
fore unchristian, pagan character that Montanism was rejected.1_ The 
point to observe is that the Church judged it on its claim. It claimed 
to be a new, special, supernatural inspiration, and the Church decided, 
not that such inspiration had ceased with the Apostles, but that these 
eople were not divinely inspired. The Church had contained men and 
women recently whom it recognised as prophets, such as Quadratus 
and Ammia. It would not recognise Montanus and Maximilla on 
account of the character of their supposed ‘gifts.? No doubt this 
repudiation of Montanist prophecy inclined the Church to regard the 
prophetic gift as having altogether ceased. See Epiphan. /.c. § 3. 
Irenaeus indeed, like Justin, speaks of prophecy as continuing in the 
Church : ‘we hear of many brethren in the Church having prophetic gifts’ 
(II. xxxii. 4, V. vi. 1); cf. Justin Dal. c. Tryph. 82: mapa yap tpiv 
kal wéxpe viv mpopyrixa xaplouard éorw. The Muratorian fragment, 
on the other hand, speaks of the ‘completus numerus’ of the 
prophets ; and Origen puts them almost wholly in the past, c. Ceds. 
vii. 8 ixvn éorlv avrod [the prophetic spirit] tap’ édlyors. Alcibiades 
(Miltiades), against the Montanists (ap. Euseb. A. &. v. 17. 4), 
speaks of prophecy ‘as remaining in the whole Church until the 
second Coming,’ but in what sense is not plain. In any case that 
supernatural prophecy had ceased was not « principle; it was an 
experience. See on this the account Tertullian gives of the rejection 
at Rome of the Montanist prophecy (adv. Prax. 1). If the Montanists 
taunted the Church with rejecting prophecy, the Church replied: ‘we 
do not believe you are inspired.’ 

2. The Montanists claimed that their prophecy was ‘new’ in a 
special sense. They acknowledged its novel character (see Epiphan. 
lc. § 8 ob~x Spo Tad Tpdra xapiopara rots éoxdrots—a Montanist 
saying). They asserted (says Didymus) ‘hat Montanus had come, and 
had the completeness of the Spirit.’ The Spirit promised by Christ had 
come in him. The age of the Spirit, through the Montanist revela- 
tions, had superseded the hitherto imperfect Church. Didymus is at 
pains to prove, as against them, that Montanus could not be greater 
than the Apostles: that the Apostles had had the Spirit in His com- 
pleteness from Christ, and had imparted Him by laying-on of hands 
to the Church (Zc. § 2).2. The Montanist claim finds very complete 
expression in Tertullian (see above pp. 189 ff.). If he also claims 
that Montanism is a ‘ restitutio’ (de AZonog. 4), this is only in the sense 
that it restores a severity of discipline about second marriages, which 
the Apostles had allowed to remain relaxed, owing to human weakness : 

+ Asa matter of fact Montanus probably brought his idea of inspiration from his 
Phrygian paganism. According to Didymus (J.c. § 3), he had been a pagan priest ; 


perhaps, as Jerome seems to imply, a priest of Cybele (‘semivirum,’ Ep. xli. ad 
Marcellam § 4). On the purely pagan character of ‘ ecstasy ’ see Bonwetsch op. cit. 


pp. 65, 66. 
2 The Montanist claim is expressed otherwise thus: ‘in apostolis Spiritum sanctum 


fuisse, Paracletum non fuisse’ (pseudo-Tertull.4 Praescr. 52). 
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it restored, that is to say, the primeval severity of the divine intention, 
but it was even here an advance on apostolic Christianity. See, on 
this zew character of Montanist illumination, Harnack /.c. pp. 319- 
323 [ed. 4, pp. 426-430], and Bonwetsch, esp. Die Prophetie in apost. 
u. nachapost. Zeitalter in Zectschr. f. k. Wissenschaft u. k. Leben, Heft 
viii and ix, 1884. 

3- However true it may be that some at least of the Montanist 

claimants to prophetic inspiration were self-seeking charlatans (see 
Apollonius ap. Euseb. H. Z. v. 18), there is no reason to doubt that 
Montanism was really, even at first, a@ movement in the direction of 
ascetic purttanism. No doubt the establishment of the new Jerusalem 
in the ‘little Phrygian cities of Pepuza and Tymium,’ where Montanus 
‘would have gathered together’ the children of the new dispensation 
‘from all sides,’ was one of the many attempts which church history 
records to found a ‘pure Church.’ There the elect expected to 
behold the ‘Jerusalem which is above’ descend from heaven (Epiphan. 
2c. $14). It was mainly the puritan rigorism of Montanism, with its 
special fasts (vnorer@v vouobecta is a feature noticed by Apollonius ap. 
Euseb. /.c.) and ascetic restrictions on marriage, that commended it to 
the impatient zeal of Tertullian. There was no doubt a tendency to 
worldliness, a ‘ Verweltlichung,’ in the Church of the third and fourth 
centuries, just so far as she was allowed to live at ease, which accounts 
for, and in part excuses, if it cannot justify, the outbreaks of puritan 
fanaticism to which the history of the Church in those centuries bears 
repeated witness. 
- 4. If men making claim to inspiration would inevitably, in any 
case, have a tendency to look down upon church officers who made no 
such profession, much more were the repudiated and excommunicated 
Montanist claimants put into the most marked hostility to the Church. 
Their belief in the new dispensation of the Spirit tended to make them 
regard the Church as antiquated ; in their puritanism they would have 
regarded her as corrupt, perhaps as unchurched by corruption ; their 
expectations of an immediate mapovcia made them disparage her 
organization, which aimed at permanence.t Thus they would have 
every motive for setting ‘the Church of the Spirit’ against ‘ the Church 
of the bishops,’ for setting personal inspiration against official authority, 
and ascetic severity against sacerdotal claims. As a fact their ascrip- 
tion of the power of absolution to spiritual men—in opposition to 
church officers—is a feature hinted at by Apollonius: ‘who [amongst 
you Montanists] forgives sins to whom?’ he asks in ridicule, ‘does the 
prophet forgive the martyr his robberies, or the martyr the prophet his 
covetousness ?’ (ap. Euseb. H. #. v. 18. 7). In Tertullian this feature 
appears more prominently ; see above p. 190 f. 


1 See especially Bonwetsch Montanismus p. 139: ‘ Allem dem entgegenzutreten, 
wodurch die kirchlichen Verhaltnisse eine dauerndere Gestalt zum Zweck des 
Eingehens in eine langere geschichtliche Entwicklung erhalten sollten.’ This was 
modified in later Montanism. 
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I. 
PROPHECY IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
(See Zp. 216, 238.) 


THE words of Jesus Christ, ‘all the prophets and the law prophesied 
until John,’ are clearly not to be understood as excluding prophecy 
from His kingdom. If His own language is not without ambiguity, 
yet in the apostolic writings the evidence is abundant. There are 
prophets in the Church who rank only next to apostles: see Eph. iv. 
II, iii. 5, li. 20, 1 Cor. xii. 28, Acts xi. 27, xili. 1, and xv. 32. We 
should gather that not all persons who received at one moment or 
another the gift of prophecy, as in Acts xix. 6, would have ranked as 
prophets. The prophet would have been a person who habztually 
possessed the prophetic inspiration.2, There was an abundance of the 
prophetic gift in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. xiv. 29-39), and the 
prophets appear here as members simply of the local community ; but 
speaking summarily they belong to the general, as opposed to the local, 
ministry, and rank with apostles and evangelists and teachers (see esp. 
Eph. iv. 11, iii. 5, ii. 20, and Acts xiii. 1, where Barnabas and Saul 
rank amongst prophets and teachers). 

We get a clear idea of the characteristics of Christian prophecy. 

1. In marked contrast to the idea of a prophet in Plato and in Philo,? 
St. Paul insists that the Christian prophet is no unconscious, passive 
instrument of the Spirit. Prophecy is rational, and subject to the will 
of the prophet in a remarkable manner ; see 1 Cor. xiv. and especially 
verse 32: ‘the spirits of the prophets’ (cf. Apoc. xxii. 6) ‘are subject 
to the prophets,’ also Rom. xii. 6, and Acts xxi. 4, 11, where St. Paul 
seems to regard prophetic utterances as misdirected in intention though 
true in fact. St. Paul indeed on one occasion was the subject of 
something like an ecstasy. But it afforded no material for his public 
ministry ; it was a blessing only for his own spirit, and we only hear of 


1 But see St. Matt. vii. 22, x. 41: elsewhere He speaks of false prophets (vii. 15, 
xxiv. 11) or Old Testament prophets (St. Luke xi. 49-51) or couples prophets with 
“wise men and scribes’ so that the language becomes analogical (St. Matt. xxiii. 
34, cE. X. 41). 

2 So Meyer on 1 Cor. xiv. 31, and Bonwetsch Die Prophetie in apost. u. nachapost. 
Zeitalter in Zeitschr. f. kirchl. Wissenschaft u. k. Leben, 1884, Heft viii, p. 413, and 
ix, on whom this note is largely based. It should also be noticed that the existence 
of these distinctive prophets is not inconsistent with the gift of prophecy being 
given to the whole Church, see Acts ii. 17, 18. 

3 See Bonwetsch l.c. p. 415. He gives excellent references showing how essential 
to the idea of prophecy in these writers is its ecstatic character: ovdeis évvous 
ébdnrerat pavtixys évOéov (Plat. Tim. 72a), éfouxiGerar év nuty 0 vos Kata THY TOU 
Getou mvevparos apréw (Philo Quis Rerum Divin. Heres 265 [p. 511]). It was because 
Montanist prophecy was of this irrational, ecstatic character that the Church 
rejected it. 


Z 
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it through an allusion made fourteen years afterwards (2 Cor. xii. 2-4). 
St. John’s Apocalypse is a special form of prophecy of most direct 
inspiration (cf. Apoc. 1. 3, 10, iv. 2, xxii. 7, 10, 18, 19), but St. John 
clearly retains his consciousness and personality throughout the revela- 
tions made to him, and the function of prophecy is defined in general 
terms as ‘the testimony of Jesus’ (xix. 10) and regarded as continuing 
into the new covenant (xi. 18, xviii. 20). 

2. The Christian prophet is no individual oracle. He is one of a 
body, and his gift exists for the good of the whole body. Accordingly 
it is subordinated to the regulative authority in the body, in the interest 
of order: see I Cor. xii. and xiv. 4, 5, I2, 17, 29-33, 40. Our Lord 
had directed that prophets were to be known by their moral fruits 
(St. Matt. vii. 15, 16). St. John also directs that utterances claiming 
inspiration should be tested by the rule of faith (1 John iv. 1-3, 2 John 
7-11; cf. 1 Thess. v. 19-21). 

3. We should gather from the Acts that Christian prophets foretold, 
like Agabus; see Acts xi. 28, xxi. 11. So St. Peter exercises pro- 
phetic power (Acts v. 3-10) and the Spirit guides the Apostles on 
critical occasions by specially communicated directions or prohibitions 
(Acts x. 19, xill. 2, xvi. 6, xx. 22, 23). St. Paul (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 
14) says that Timothy was pointed out for his office by prophecies, 
and that prophecy was the means by which he came to receive his 
‘gift.’ It is also the prophetic function to exhort and confirm and 
edify (Acts xv. 32 mapexddeoar, éreorhpitar, cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 3 olkodops, 
mapdékAnots, wapapyvila), Further in Acts xiii. 1-3 prophets (and 
teachers) appear as ministers of the Church’s worship and they are 
represented as laying their hands after fasting and prayer upon Saul 
and Barnabas. On this occasion, however, the laying-on of hands 
recognised, rather than gave, apostolic commission,’ and a supernatural 
intimation led up to it ; so that it was an exceptional event. But it is 
probable that those who could enact the rite on this occasion could 
have done so under more ordinary circumstances, for ‘ordination’ or 
‘confirmation.’ Who but Barnabas—one of these prophets (xiii. 1)— 
can have laid hands on the Antiochene Christians for the bestowal of 
the Spirit? See Acts xi. 22 and cf. viii. 14. It falls in with the 
‘liturgical’ function of prophets, that St. Paul implies that there were 
such things as inspired prayers as well as inspired exhortations. There 
is a praying and praising which is by both the spirit and the reason, a 
‘eucharist’ to which the private Christian can say his Amen with an 
intelligent assent, and which is none the less ‘in the Spirit’ (1 Cor. 
xiv. 15, 16).” 


1 In the general sense; it is to be regarded, however, as giving them the com- 
mission of the Church at Antioch for a particular work indicated supernaturally 
by the Spirit—‘ the work whereunto He had called them.’ 

2 Ini Cor. xiv. 16 év mvevpare must, I think, mean ‘in spirit only,’ i.e. in an un- 
intelligible tongue; as opposed to a blessing of the Eucharist ‘in spirit and in 
reason ’—such a prayer as St. Paul himself would have prayed. 
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The gift of prophecy continued as « recognised endowment of the 
Church into the second and even the third century. Certain people were 
recognised as prophets, e.g. Ignatius, Polycarp, and Quadratus, already 
referred to (pp. 250, 254). As in the apostolic Church there had been 
prophetesses, so too they had their late representative in Ammia at 
Philadelphia (Euseb. H. Z. v. 17. 3). St. Irenaeus, besides denounc- 
ing false prophets (adv. Haer. IV. xxxiii. 6), protests against those 
who would banish prophecy from the Church under pretence of ex- 
posing such pretenders (111. xi. 9: ‘propheticam .  gratiam repellunt 
ab ecclesia’) and witnesses, like Justin Martyr, to the continuance of pro- 
phetic gifts in his own day (II. xxxii. 4, V. vi. 1; Justine. Zryph. 82). 
Even an opponent of the false prophets of Montanism recognises that 
prophecy must continue in the whole Church to the end (ap. Euseb. 
H. E. v. 17. 4). The Montanist prophets were rejected by the Church 
specially on account of the ecstatic and irrational character of their 
supposed gifts. Their rejection involved no slight at all on the gift of 
prophecy and no denial of its claims. Asa matter of fact, however, 
the genuine gift seems to have become exceedingly rare ; Origen speaks 
only of slight traces of it remaining to his time (c. Ce/s. i. 46, vii. 8). 

The documents of the subapostolic age are of special interest for this 
subject—the Didache and the Shepherd of Hermas. In the Dedache 
the true prophet is distinguished from the false ‘by his fruits,’ i.e. by 
his genuine poverty and disinterestedness and by his orthodoxy. So 
far he is subject to the testing of the Church. But when once his true 
prophetic inspiration is accepted, it becomes a sin against the Holy 
Ghost to judge him; see xi. I, 2, 7-13. The remarkable feature in 
the prophets of this document is that, like those at Antioch in the Acts, 
they become, wherever they appear, the chief ministers of worship, no 
less than of teaching, and hold, with the less defined figures of apostle 
and teacher, the first rank in the church hierarchy. The Dédache is, 
as was said above (p. 254), the last document in which prophets appear 
clothed with this higher dignity. After that prophetic bishops take 
the place of episcopal prophets. There is not, however, as was pointed 
out (p. 255), sufficient reason to assert that the latter ever held their 
quasi-apostolic position in the Church on the mere ground of their 
prophetic gifts, without ordination. 

In the Shepherd Hermas appears as the recipient of veritable visions 
which are to be communicated to the Church. If thus he is to be 
considered as a true prophet, he gives us also a vivid picture of the 
false prophet inspired of Satan (Mand. xi), whose characteristic is self- 
seeking and ambition, and who is represented sitting on a ‘cathedra,’ 
answering the questions of those who come to consult him. No spirit 
given from God, says Hermas, is thus questioned, but speaks of itself 
according to the divine power given. The spirit which is questioned 
and answers according to the lusts of men is earthly and fickle. 
Again, in order to secure reputation, the false prophet isolates himself 
and prophesies in # corner, whereas the true prophet only speaks 
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(where the pretender is dumb) in the congregation of just men. 
Again, the false prophet is ambitious of ecclesiastical preferment, he 
desires the ‘chief seat,’ while the true prophet is humble and meek. 
Again, the false prophet requires to be paid before he will speak. 
Thus the true and false prophets are to be distinguished by their 
conduct. 

It is clear that at the time of the Shepherd the prophet did not hold 
anything like the position which he held in the Dzdache. No doubt 
the abundance of pretenders to inspiration made it plain that prophecy, 
even if an abiding endowment of the Church, was a rare one and not 
intended for the Church to depend upon for a supply of her chief 
ministers. In the Agostolic Constitutions we have a clear intimation 
of the transitory character of the miraculous ‘charismata’ of the early 
Church, and of prophecy among them. The Apostles are there repre- 
sented as declaring that, in contrast to the fundamental spiritual gift 
which is the essence of Christian life, miracles were only vouchsafed in 
view of the conversion of the world and would become superfluous when 
all were Christians ; accordingly those who possess the exceptional gifts 
are warned not to exalt themselves on that account over the church 
rulers: and the exorcist, in spite of the gift of healings which marks 
him for his special office without any ordination by laying-on of hands, 
is yet required to be ordained in the usual way, ‘if there be need that 
he should become a bishop or presbyter or deacon.’ See Agost. Const. 
viii. 1 and 26. 

On the theory that the functions of the prophet passed in a certain 
sense to the reader of the early Church, see p. 254 n.°. When 
Ambrosiaster* tries to explain St. Paul’s catalogue, Eph. iv. 11, in 
terms of the orders of the ministry familiar to his own day, and defines 
the prophet as the expounder or interpreter of Scripture, he was think- 
ing, not of the reader, but of the presbyter, ‘qui ordo nunc potest esse 
presbyterii’: thus he equates apostle with bishop, prophet with 
presbyter, evangelist with deacon, pastor with reader, teacher with 
exorcist. 


1 See Cornelius a Lapide on Eph. iv. 11, referring to ‘ Ambrose’ (i.e. Ambrcsiaster) 
tn loc. 
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K. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TITLES 
‘BISHOP,’ ‘PRESBYTER, ‘DEACON,’ 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE THEORIES 
OF DR. HATCH. 


I. THE purpose of this note is, first, to offer evidence for what has 
already been advanced on this subject in the text (pp. 216-220, 227, 
235-236). 

A. The title PRESBYTER is derived confessedly from the organization 
of the Jews,? but in order to show that the Christian organization was 
not imitated from the Jewish as a whole, it is necessary to give some 
account of what the Jewish organization was, as far as we know it, 
both in Jerusalem and in ‘the dispersion.’ ? 

This Jewish organization was fourfold. 

(1) There was the priestly organization for the purpose of the 
temple worship, with high-priest, priests, and Levites. This, how- 
ever, did not of course exist anywhere except at Jerusalem. 

(2) Representing the traditional religious learning amongst the Jews, 
we find, both in Jerusalem and in the dispersion, the recognised order 
of the scribes, who may be said to have taken the place of the prophets. 
Their name occurs commonly in the Jewish inscriptions found at 
Rome. 

(3) For the purposes of the synagogue worship, both in Jerusalem 
and throughout the Jewish world, there was an apxiouvdywryos, with 
his trnpérns or clerk, or several dpx.ovvdrywyor (see Acts xiii. 15; cf. 
St. Mark v. 22, where, however, the reference may be to the rulers of 
different synagogues; for the vmnpérns see St. Luke iv. 20). The 
‘ruler of the synagogue’ selected and regulated the readers or preachers. 

(4) For judicial and disciplinary purposes there was a mpeaBurépior, 
or body of rpecBirepa, of whom we hear often in the New Testament 
(e.g. St. Luke xxii. 66, Acts xxii. 5) as constituting the sanhedrin. 
Apparently, however, this name was not much used except at Jerusalem : 
there is one instance in an inscription at Smyrna (C./.G. 9897), but 
Schiirer does not find the word in the Roman inscriptions.* In the 

1 However, as the reverence for age is universal, so we have not only the ancient 
Greek yepovoia, but a later use of mpeaBvrepo. for members of a yepovaia, at 
least in Asia Minor. See Hatch B. L.? pp. 65, 66. 

2 The following account is largely derived from Schiirer Die Gemeindeverfassung 


dey Juden in Rom in der Kaiserzeit, Leipzig, 1879. His results have been verified 
by Kthl in Die Gemeindeordnung in den Pastoralbriefen, Berlin and Neu Ruppin, 
1885, p. I17. 

3 These Roman inscriptions belong apparently to the third or fourth century a.p. 
The word mpeaBvrepos occurs once among the Hebrew inscriptions found at Venosa, 
in South Italy, perhaps of the sixth century and later: see a paper of Ascoli in the 
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Jewish communities at Rome+ we have dpxovres or ‘rulers’ (in St. 
Matt. ix. 18 however dpywy=dpyicuvdywyos of St. Mark v. 22, 
dpxwy tis cuwvaywyis of St. Luke viii. 41; and see Acts iv. 5, 8), 
presided over by a yepovotdpyns, who was prémus inter pares. These 
presidents are called of mpwrevovres rijs yepovolas by Josephus Bell. Jud. 
vil. 10. 1 (=satores or primates). The dpxovres seem to have been 
elected annually ;* cf. (pseudo-) Chrysostom Off. [ed. Paris, 1588] ii. 
p- 1086: ‘Qui [Iudaei] cum a Deo secundum Mosem initium anni 
mensem Martium acceperunt . . . mensem Septembrem ipsum novum 
annum nuncupant, quo et mense magistratus sibi designant quos et 
archontas vocant.’ 

These four organizations were essentially distinct, though it might 
happen that the presbytery at Jerusalem might consist of ‘ high-priests 
and scribes,’ as in St. Luke xxii. 66 (but on the other hand see 
Acts xxii. 5), or that an dpywy at Rome might also be an dpyiowvd-ywyos 
(as in Schiirer’s inscriptions 19, 42), or a priest an dpxwy (inscr. 5). 
Besides these officers we hear also of the title of ‘father’ or ‘mother 
of the synagogue’ being given to persons of age or influence. 

This sketch of the Jewish fourfold organization will suffice to show 
within what limits the Christian Church can be described as having 
borrowed from it. The important points to notice are two. 

first, that the Christian Church borrowed none of the Jewish titles 
except that of ‘ presbyter.” Epiphanius indeed mentions (Haer. xxx. 
18) that the Ebionites used the title dpy:ourd-ywyos—just as they also, 
he goes on to say, used the word cvvaywy7 instead of éxxAnala—, but 
this is an instance of reversion, for there is no evidence for the use of 
the title in the Christian Church. Lucian again, the pagan, speaks 
of Peregrinus as rpog777s kat Qracdpxns Kal Ewarywyeus of the Christians, 
but this last title was recognised no more than the second in the Church. 
The Christian place of meeting is indeed called a ovvaywyy by St. 
James (ii. 2); but this is the only case in which it is used in the 
Christian Church in the specific Jewish sense, though the Ebionites, 
as we have just seen, used the term, and a Christian passage in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs endeavours to supply a Jewish 
colouring by speaking of Gentile Christian churches as ‘synagogues of 
the Gentiles,’ and their ministers as ‘archons’ (Bemj. 11). For the 


Atti del IV Congresso degli Ovientalisti, Florence, 1880, vol.i. pp. 239 ff. ; esp. p. 281, 
note 2, 292 and 350. Kuhl, op. cit. p.117, discounts this on account ofits date. Also 
the more frequent occurrence of the female form mpeaurépy (sic) indicates that the 
word has no longer its official meaning: Ascoli says, ‘ piuttosto dev’ esser titolo 
d’onoranza, che non di vera dignita, poiché gli sta accanto la mpeaButépa.’ 

1 At Alexandria, it should be noticed, the Jews formed one community under one 
Gerusia: at Rome, on the contrary, they constituted a number of separate com- 
munities (or ‘colleges’ in the eye of the State), each with its own synagogue and 
officers. The Christians in Rome, before they were organized into a church, seem 
to have formed a number of separate congregations (see Rom. xvi. 5, 14, 15). 

2 It is said that they often held office for life, and that on this account an archon 
came to be known as d:dBios (diabius), but Ascoli denies this latter assertion, and 
regards éca Biov as an exclamation or condensed prayer, see l.c. p. 344. 
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use of cvvaywyy in the more general sense of a gathering, see Ignatius 
ad FPolyc. 4 and Lightfoot’s note, Hermas JZand. xi. 9, Heb. x. 25. 
The Christian ‘council’ is also called a cvvédpioy in Ignat. ad Magn. 
6, ad Trall. 3, ad Philad. 8, but, as is noted below (p. 363 n.}), in 
the way of metaphor. 

Secondly, that the Christian Church had only one gradually developed 
organization. It is true that this organization embodied various prin- 
ciples—the principle of authority and rule, the power derived from 
inspiration or spiritual gifts, the veneration due to age, and the devolu- 
tion of special tasks on special executive officers, owing to the natural 
exigencies of organization. It is true also that amongst the Jews the 
same person might be at once a scribe, a ruler of the synagogue, and 
a presbyter—that is, the distinct organizations might be represented by 
the same person. Still it remains the case that all our evidence goes 
to show that the Christian Church had only one organization, while the 
Jews, with their temple, schools, synagogue, and sanhedrin, had four. 
All the functions and powers of Ministry were, in fact, summed up 
at first in the Apostles—with whom, however, must be reckoned other 
‘prophets’ in whom the Church recognised « supernatural inspiration 
—and were gradually imparted under their authority and leading to 
different officers, who shared the same ministry in distinct grades. 
Thus, if the function of worshzf, which in the Christian Church formed 
the spiritual counterpart of the temple Aecroupyia, was (as Harnack 
rightly says *) ‘the primary function’ of the episcopate, if it was the 
bishops’ office to ‘ offer the gifts’ (Clem. ad Cor. 44), yet they are said 
to share the Ne:roupyia of the prophets and teachers in this respect (Dzd. 
xv. I); and these prophets and teachers are in the Acts specially 
brought before us as fulfilling this same function of worship (Acts xiii. 
2). Then, again, with reference to the function of teaching. This 
‘ministry of the word’ or ‘stewardship of the mysteries of God’ be- 
longs primarily to apostles and prophets with teachers or evangelists, 
but it is shared also by the ‘bishops’ (1 Tim. iii. 2, Tit. i. 9), and the 
local ‘ pastors’ are called ‘teachers’ (Eph. iv. 11). Once again, if the 
presbyterate as derived from Judaism held the judicéal and disciplinary 
function (Acts xv. 2), yet in the Christian Church the Apostles are the 
chief ministers of discipline (cf. 1 Cor. v.; Acts xv. 2), and the 
presbyters, as will be shown, were also bishops, and, as such, teachers 
and leaders of worship; they share, in fact, the whole apostolic 
pastorate (Acts xx. 28-31; 1 Pet. v. 1, 2), and in St. James’s Epistle 
they perform a function which involves a spiritual ministration (James 
v. 14): later, when they are distinct from the bishop, they sometimes 


1 See Harnack Text: u. Untersuch. B. ii, Heft 2, p. 146 f. He calls the last three 
principles the spiritual, the patriarchal, and the administrative: and adds as a 
fourth, under the label ‘aristocratic,’ the development of Christian devotion in 
saints, ascetics, or martyrs, connecting with this the evolution of the episcopate. 

2 Dogmengesch. i. p. 155 [ed. 4 p. 236]; cf. Expositor, May 1887, pp. 340-342. 
He includes the deacon also. The matter is discussed below, p. 366. 
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indeed appear as the special ministers of discipline, as in the Ebionite 
Clementines (ZZ. Clem. ad Jac. 7-10; Hom. iii. 67, 68), but even so 
under the bishop (Z/. Clem. ad Lac. 2, 3, 6) and not to the exclusion 
of the deacons (Zp. Clem. ad lac. 12; Apost. Const. ii. 44, 57, Vili. 
28). Finally, if the administration of alms-was in some special sense 
a function of the diaconate in its original idea, yet it does not cease to 
be part of the apostolic office to organize almsgiving (see Gal. ii. 10, 
2 Cor. viii., etc.), nor should it surprise us to find it specially mentioned 
in connexion with the presbyterate (Acts xi. 30; Polycarp ad Phil. 6, 
11; cf. Apostolic Church Order c. 18), though when the presbyterate came 
to be the name for a distinct office from the episcopate, the function of 
the administration of alms came to belong generally to the bishop, with 
the assistance of the deacons (Hippolytus Church Order iii. 3). 

B. The title EPISCOPpUS was common among the Greeks. In Attic 
it is used for a commissioner ‘appointed to regulate a new colony or 
acquisition,’ whom the Spartans would have called a ‘harmost.’ 
Among writers of the period of the empire, it is used by Arrian for 
the inspectors employed by Indian kings; by Appian for a commis- 
sioner appointed by Mithridates in Ephesus ;+ by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus for the inspectors of agriculture whom Numa Pompilius is 
supposed to have instituted.? It is used also in inscriptions of the 
Hauran (a district of the ancient Bashan) for civic officers who seem 
to represent the ‘agoranomi,’ ‘episcopi qui praesunt pani et ceteris 
venalibus rebus quae civitatum populis ad quotidianum victum usui 
sunt’ (so Charisius, a jurisconsult of Constantine’s time, explains their 
office, Dzgest. 1. 4. 18); and also for ‘committees’ appointed to 
superintend any work, see Le Bas et Waddington Voyage archéo- 
logique en Grece et en Aste Mineure: Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, 
partie ut (Syrte) 1990, 2298, 2308—the last of these three inscriptions 
commemorates the restoration of a conduit and temple in Commodus’ 
time at Soueida [Soada] émickorovons duds ZouarOynvav. It seems 
also to be used for the officer of a guild, though his functions are not 
clear.2 MM. Le Bas and Waddington remark in their comment on 
no. 1990 (tom. ili. p. 474): ‘il est intéressant de rencontrer si prés 
du berceau du christianisme le mot érloxoros appliqué a un fonction- 
naire civil. C’est 1a, peut-étre, que les apdtres l’ont pris pour le 
donner aux premiers surveillants et directeurs des communautés 


chrétiennes.’ 


1 For the references see Lightfoot Philippians p, 95. 

2 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. ii. 76: Stethe Thy xXdpay amacay eis Tovs Kadouuevous 
méyous Kal karéatyoey ed’ éxdorov THY méywv ApxovTa émioxomdy Te Kal mepimoAov 
THs dias potpas. 

3 Hatch B, L.? pp. 37, 38, and notes 26, 27, 28. The matter is not of great im- 
portance. Dr. Lightfoot calls the evidence ‘slight’ (Dissertation p. 194). So also 
Kthl pp. 93-96. Sanday, Expositor, Feb. 1887, pp. 98-100: ‘I confess that I cannot 
quite satisfy myself as to the evidence which has been adduced to show that this was 
a standing title for the financial officer of the clubs or guilds.’ Salmon, Expositor, 
July 1887, p. 19: ‘ The proof offered is extremely meagre.” 
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So far then we have seen cause at least to recognise that there was a 
wide use of the term érioxomos in Greek of the imperial period, and 
especially in Syria, for an administrative officer, which must clearly 
have suggested or facilitated the Christian use of the term. On the 
other hand the word had a use in the Lxx of the Old Testament. 
“In the Lxx,’ says Dr. Lightfoot,) ‘the word iscommon. In some 
places it signifies ‘‘inspectors, superintendents, taskmasters,” as 2 Kings 
xi. 19, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12, 17, Is. lx. 17; in others it is a higher title, 
“‘captains” or ‘‘presidents,” Neh. xi. 9, 14,22. Of Antiochus Epiphanes 
we are told that when he determined to overthrow the worship of the 
one true God, he ‘‘appointed commissioners (éricxéaous, bishops) over 
all the people,” to see that his orders were obeyed (1 Mace. i. 51: 
comp. Josephus Av. xii. 5. 4; in 2 Macc. v. 22 the word is éwusrdras). 
The feminine émicxor}, which is not a classical word, occurs very 
frequently in the Lxx, denoting sometimes the worZ, sometimes the 
office, of an éwicxomos. Hence it passed into the language of the New 
Testament and of the Christian Church.’ Dr. Sanday quotes this 
passage,” and adds: ‘If émicxom7 had its origin in the usage of the 
LXxX, is it not reasonable to derive émicxoros from the same source?’ 
He argues in favour of this position with great force, and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Clement of Rome refers back the institution of 
Christian bishops to the authority of Isaiah.? It should be added that 
St. Peter speaks of Judas’ apostolate, with reference to Ps. cix. [eviii.] 8, 
as an émioxom7 (Acts i. 20). On the whole, if contemporary secular 
usage had a good deal to do with the use of the term ‘ episcopus’ in 
the Christian Church, it is probable that Old Testament usage had at 
least as much influence. Obviously the two influences are very likely to 
have combined. The name has no more definite meaning than that of 
‘superintendence.’ On being adopted by the Apostles, it would have 
gained from the first a new colour from the spiritual character of the 
supervision which the Christian communities required: the Christian 
presbyters were charged by St. Paul to ‘ take heed unto themselves, and to 
all the flock, in the which the Holy Ghost had made them bishops to feed 
[rule] the Church of God, which He purchased with His own blood.’ 4 

C. The title DEACON (Phil. i. 1) does not seem to have been derived 
from any Jewish or pagan source, but to have been a natural applica- 
tion of the more general idea of ministry to the wants of others, so 
specially characteristic of Christianity ; see St. Luke xxii. 26, 27. 


1 Philippians pp. 95, 96. 2 Expositor, Feb. 1887, p. 102. 

3 Is. lx. 17, quoted by Clem. ad Cor. 42 aS katacriqw rovs émuoxdmovs adtay ev 
Stxaoovy Kai Tous Staxdvous avtay év miote. It is quoted also by Irenaeus with 
a similar purpose, but from the xx, without alteration. 

4 Acts xx. 28. Dr. Sanday (Expositor, Feb. 1887, p. 100) inclines to think that 
the bishop’s superintendence was of persons, and specially of deacons: the bishop, 
thatis, was the superintendent of deacons : this passage in Acts, however, does not 
favour such a view. He also suggests (with Kthl), that, as the verb dcaxovecy 
preceded the title dudcovor, so the verb émcoxomety may have preceded the title 
micxorot. But there is no evidence of this. 
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D. The titles ‘presbyter’ and ‘episcopus’ were used interchange- 
ably for the same officers; see esp. Acts xx. 17, 28, Titus i. 5, 7.2 
At the same time it is natural to suppose that the title ‘ presbyter’ 
would have seemed more natural in Jewish communities, and the 
title ‘episcopus’ among Gentile Christians. Thus in fact St. James, 
and probably St. Peter (see 1 Pet. v. 2 R.V. marg.), uses only the 
former title. But the distinction cannot be pressed. The Jewish 
Didache knows only the title éwloxomos (xv. 1). On the other hand 
the officers at Ephesus are known as presbyters as well as ‘episcopi’ 
(Acts xx. 17; 1 Tim. v. 17, 193; cf. Acts xiv. 23). It is natural also 
to suppose that the term éwloxomos was more definitely the title of an 
office, while mpeoBvrepos, with its vaguer application to the dignity of 
age (cf. 1 Pet. v. 1-5; Clem. ad Cor. 1. § 3; Polycarp ad Phil. 5. 3, 
6. 1; in all these cases in contrast to youth?) represented rather 
a position of respect (see above p. 137). Thus Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
while he acknowledges that ‘presbyter’ and ‘episcopus’ are used 
interchangeably, yet justifies the use of the ‘presbytery’ for 6 rév 
admocréAwy atdXoyos (as he thinks) in 1 Tim. iv. 14, with these words: 
mpeaBurépiov aud dvoudoas dard Tod evrinov (Swete ii. p. 150). ‘ Presby- 
ter,’ he elsewhere explains, was a title of respect as amongst the Jews, 
while the same persons who were called * presbyters’ were also called 
bishops d¢’ oftrep peryecay Kal épyou, TH udhiora waow émickore (in 
1 Tim. iii. 8, Swete ii. p. 120). But this distinction again admits of 
being pressed very little way. All the evidence goes to show that the 
presbyterate was a definite office to which the Apostles appointed men 
(Acts xiv. 23) and that the presbyter was also called a bishop. 

E. The presbyter-episcopi exercised a pastorate of souls (1 Peter 
v. 2, Acts xx. 28). They shared with the Apostles the stewardship of 
God (Titus i. 7). They took their share in teaching and admonishing 
(1 Thess. v. 12, etc. ; though there may perhaps have been some who 
did not teach, 1 Tim. v. 17). They administered sacraments and 
sacramental rites (Clem. ad Cor. 44, Didache xv. 1, James v. 14). 
They also administered discipline and, in part at least, charity. In 
fact they were, under the Apostles and apostolic men, the spiritual 
‘presidents’ of the Churches. 


II. In view of this positive position we have now to examine the 
speculations? especially connected with the names of Dr. Hatch and 
Professor Harnack. 

(a) Dr. Hatch lays stress upon the fact noticed above that the 


1 See Dr. Lightfoot’s note, Philippians pp. 95 ff. 

2 But the presbyters in all these cases are also definite officers ; cf. the term «Ajpoe 
(=‘ allotted charges ’) in 1 Pet. v. 3. 

8 The earlier speculations to which Baur gave the chief impulse have been 
noticed above, p. 224 n.2, They were connected primarily with the question of 
the authenticity of the Acts and the Pastoral Epistles, and with the general theory 
of the Tibingen school which is bound up with this question. They treated the 
development of the ministry only secondarily. 
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Jewish communities possessed distinct organizations from different 
points of view, the presbyterate constituting the organization for the 
purpose of discipline. He supposes the Christian Church to have 
derived from Judaism not only the title of the presbyterate, but also its 
functions, unchanged. ‘It may be gathered,’ he says (2. L.? p. 57), 
“from the Talmud that out of the elders or chief men of every com- 
munity a certain number had come to be officially recognised, and that 
definite rules were laid down for their action. Side by side with the 
synagogue of a town, but distinct from it, was the cvvédpcov or local 
court. The former was the general assembly, or ‘‘congregation” of 
the people: the latter was the ‘‘seat” of the elders.? So in the 
Christian Church ‘there is a strong presumption that the officers who 
continued to bear the same names in the same community exercised 
functions closely analogous to those which they had exercised before ; 
in other words, that the elders of the Jewish communities which had 
become Christian were, like the elders of the Jewish communities 
which remained Jewish, officers of administration and of discipline’ 
(75. p. 62). This derivation of functions from Judaism to Christianity 
was facilitated in Dr. Hatch’s view, as this quotation will have shown, 
by the very gradual transition which he supposes to have taken place 
from the older Jewish to the Christian religion. ‘When the majority 
of the members of a Jewish community were convinced that Jesus was 
the Christ, there was nothing to interrupt the current of their former 
common life. There was no need for secession, for schism, for a 
change in the organization. The old form of worship and the old 
modes of government could still go on. The weekly commemoration 
of the Resurrection supplemented, but did not supersede, the ancient 
Sabbath. The reading of the life of Christ and of the letters of 
Apostles supplemented, but did not supersede, the ancient lessons from 
the prophets, and the ancient singing of the psalms. The community 
as a whole was known by the same name which had designated the 
purely Jewish community. It was still a mapocxla—a colony living as 
strangers and pilgrims in the midst of an alien society. . . . The same 
names were in use for the court of administration and for the members 
of that court: and even the weekly court-days remained the same’ 
(26. p. 60).1 Thus the Jewish Christian communities derived from the 
Jewish a presbyterate of men of age and gravity, for purposes of 


1 The general idea of this paragraph will be criticized further on. Here a few 
details need notice: 

(1) There is no evidence quoted of a Jewish community of ‘the dispersion’ 
calling itself a wapouxia, The Jewish instance of the word quoted p. 61 n.2* is from 
the xx and refers to the Captivity. All the other instances given are Christian. 

(2) The Christian presbyterate is compared to the cuvéSpiov tay amooréAwy in 
Ign. ad Magn.6; soin ad Trall. 3, ws ovvédpiov Ae0d Kai ds ovvbecpoy amoarddwy : 
in ad Philad. 8 it is called the ‘synedrion of the bishop.’ But in none of the cases is 
the presbyterate called the sanhedrin in the Jewish sense, officially, still less so by 
the ‘ Fathers of the fifth and sixth centuries.’ 

(3) There is no reference given for the weekly court-days remaining the same. 
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‘administration and discipline.? The origin of the episcopate was 
different. ‘The officers of administration and finance [in the contem- 
porary non-Christian associations] were chiefly known by one or other 
of two names’—émimeAnrys or érloxomos.4 This latter title then was 
borrowed to express the administrative officer of the Christian com- 
munities; and, as the primary administration is supposed by Dr. 
Hatch to have been financial, so the primary function of the primitive 
‘bishop’ was financial administration.2. On this point Dr. Hatch’s 
theory was modified by Prof. Harnack in the Azalecten to his German 
translation of Dr. Hatch’s work, and Dr. Hatch himself explained 
that he was ‘wrongly supposed to lay any exclusive or even especial 
stress upon the financial character of the éwloxora.’* The presby- 
terate was, then, a disciplinary board derived from Judaism, the 
episcopus was an administrative officer derived from the contemporary 
guilds. 

This theory of Dr. Hatch was developed by Prof. Harnack, and 
while the former in his Bampton Lectures had taken up no decisive 
position about the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles and Acts, the 
latter boldly declared all these documents to belong to the second 
century (with the Epistle of St. James), and in developing his theory 
was at pains to explain that it was intimately bound up with the critical 
position. Having thus given himself free scope for writing on the 
origines of the ministry by abolishing so much of the evidence, 
he supposed that the office of the episcopus was originally quite distinct 
from that of the presbyter, and that there was a partial fusion, followed 
again by a fresh separation in the monarchial episcopate of later 
days.* 


1 B.L.* p. 36. . 

2 B. Lp. 39: ‘in their special capacity as administrators of church funds they 
were known by a name which was in current use for sucb administrators.’ 

8 See Dr. Hatch’s explanation in Expositor, Feb. 1887, p. 99, note +, and his com- 
munication to Dr. Harnack’s Dogmengesch. i. p. 155 [ed. 4 p. 236], note. This latter 
may indicate that he would not (after the discovery of the Didache) have disagreed with 
Harnack’s assertion that the ‘ episcopi and diaconi were primarily officers of worship’ ; 
cf. Expositor, May 1887, pp. 339-342; Texte u.s.w. l.c., p. 144. This explanation of 
Dr. Hatch’s renders unnecessary a good deal of criticism (as by Kil and others). 
It also makes it difficult to see the point of his arguments and references on pp. 47, 48. 

* See Harnack, in Expositor, l.c. pp. 334, 335- His theory is explained by Dr. 
Sanday, Expositor, Jan. 1887. Dr. Hatch on the other hand says that ‘ the weight 
of evidence has rendered practically indisputable’ the identity of presbyters and 
episcopi in the New Testament (B. L.* p. 39). Dr. Sanday calls this ‘something 
that looked a little like a concession to the older view’ (l.c.p.120.). Itseems tome 
inconsistent with the episcopi and presbyters representing different organizations. 
With reference to this view as carried out by Harnack with ‘ more uncompromising 
logic,’ it would appear that the evidence wf such passages as Acts xx. 28, Titus 
i. 5, 7 (whenever written), and of Clem. ad Cor. 44, was enough to overthrow it. 
No passage can be produced in which there are signs of a distinction being drawn 
between presbyters and episcopi, existing together, till the later distinction of the 
monarchical episcopate. Nor, in view of Polycarp ad Phil. 5 ixoraccopevous tots 
mpeaBurépors kai Staxdvors, cap the connexion of the title diaconus with that of 
episcopus be pressed as if the deacons were in no relation to the presbyters. It is 
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(4) Dr. Hatch, regarding the functions of presbyters as judicial or 
disciplinary and those of the episcopus as administrative in an almost 
secular sense, treated the local officers of the Christian churches as 
originally hardly ‘spiritual’ persons: ‘the ministration of the word 
and sacraments’ was a later conception of the presbyterate.! He also 
supposed that their office was only temporary. Here again, however, 
Prof. Harnack modified the idea, maintaining that the episcopate and 
diaconate, as distinct from the presbyterate, ranked as chardsmatzc, 
and were therefore ‘almost free from control.’ ? 

Enough has been said earlier in this note on the identification of the 
presbyters and the bishops, and on the ‘spiritual’ functions of the 
presbyter-bishops. It should, however, be pointed out further with 
reference to other parts of Dr. Hatch’s theory, that :— 

1. The title ‘presbyter’ was chiefly, if not exclusively, in use 
amongst the Jews of Jerusalem, and its use in the churches would 
therefore indicate not the gradual organization of Christian communities 
side by side with the Jewish, and on their model, all over the empire 
—in which case we should have had Christian archons—but the 
derivation of the Christian communities from Jerusalem as a centre. 

2. Though the Christianity represented on one level by St. James 
and on a much lower level by the Dzdache may be described as a 
gradual transition from the old to the new covenant, this was not an 
ordinary position. Not only the Epistle to the Thessalonians and the 
Acts of the Apostles, but that most Jewish of New Testament docu- 
ments, the Apocalypse, witness to the marked hostility of the Jews to 
the Christians, and therefore to the marked separation of the Christian 
communities. The Jews of Palestine ‘expelled’ the Christians, says 
probably an accident that we do not hear more of presbyters and deacons in con- 
junction. Later no doubt the deacon was attached specially to the monarchical 
bishop, but still the clergy are often described as presbyters and deacons, as e.g. 
by Clem. Alex. in Strom. vi. 13. 

2 B. L.* pp. 72-82. 

2 Analecten zu Hatch p. 234 note’; but in Expositor, May 1887, p. 333, he speaks 
of Clement as first maintaining the lifelong character of the episcopate. 

It will be seen at once that this conception as developed by Prof. Harnack rested 
upon the repudiation of the Acts and the Pastoral Epistles as representing authentic 
history and the mind of St. Paul. But this repudiation, at any rate as regards the 
Acts, is, as we have seen (pp. 2 n.1, 4 0.°), entirely inconsistent with Harnack’s 
later view as to the date of the book. Therefore, though it seemed necessary to 
retain in this note some account of the qualifications which he introduced in re- 
stating Dr. Hatch’s theory, it must not be assumed that they would represent 
without still further modification his present attitude. 

2 So even in the Didache (viii. 1) we have the suggestive direction: ‘Let your 
fasts not be with the hypocrites; for they fast on the second and fifth days of the 
week, but do ye fast on the fourth and the preparation day [Friday]. Neither pray 
ye as the hypocrites.’ The language of the Apocalypse is also very noticeable, see 
1i.9; ‘the blasphemy of them which say they are Jews and are not, but are a 
synagogue of Satan.’ Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 15, on the hostility of the Jews of Judaea, 
“who both killed the Lord Jesus and the prophets and drove out us.’ See Dr. 
Lightfoot Philippians p. 190, and a criticism by Dr. Hilgenfeld in Zeitschr. fxr 
wissensch. Theol., 1886, p. 5: ‘solcher Uebertritt ganzer oder fast ganzer jiidischer 
Gemeinden zum Christus-Glauben wird sebr selten vorgekommen sein.’ 
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St. Paul, and where this did not occur, the process is described by Dr. 
Lightfoot as a secession resulting in the establishment of a separate 
synagogue. There was no process of ‘continuity without a break.’ 

3. The evidence for ‘ episcopus’ as an officer of contemporary guilds 
is exceedingly slight. For this statement I need not add to the refer- 
ences given above, except to mention that Harnack seems to agree as 
to the inadequacy of the evidence :1 ‘Inquiries about the place and 
character of such an office in civil constitutions do not afford any 
solution of the problem. No other meaning can be given to the word 
than that of “‘ overseer” ; but what sort of an oversight such overseers 
exercised cannot be more precisely determined.’ 

4. Dr. Hatch underrates strangely the intense consciousness of the 
Christians, especially of the Christian Apostles who organized the 
churches, that ‘all things had become new.’ Whatever elements of 
organization or practice the Christian Church may have derived from 
external sources, Jewish or even pagan, they were fused at once by the 
‘one Spirit’ into the ‘one body,’ and gained with immense rapidity a 
quite new set of associations. Christian institutions must be interpreted 
from within as the Christians understood them. It was by a simple 
application of this principle, in contrast to Dr. Hatch’s method, that 
Harnack reached the speedy conclusion that ‘bishops are originally 
the directors of the worship, the offerers kar’ é€oxyjv. They are called 
overseers insomuch as they direct or superintend the assembly met for 
worship. Out of this function all others have been necessarily 
developed.’* Probably if Prof. Harnack had then given the weight 
he would now give to some documents of the New Testament, he 
would have so far modified his verdict as to extend the original 
oversight of the bishop to all the concerns of the flock. But at least 
it was a decision based primarily on an investigation of what 
Christians thought of their own institutions, and the result was 
therefore the exaltation to the first place of the spiritual function. 
Dr. Hatch, by his method of giving exaggerated weight to external 
associations and connexions and ignoring the primary evidence from 
within, as he dispiritualized the episcopate, so he did the same for 
the Eucharist. He rightly deduced the connexion of the bishop with 
the Eucharist from such passages as Justin Martyr AZo/. i. 67 and 
Ignatius ad Smyrn. 8,* but the nature of the Eucharist may also 
be gathered from these passages, and how subordinate a place does 
charitable relief hold in it by comparison to its great spiritual func- 
tions. How could it be otherwise when St. Paul wrote of it as in 
1 Cor. xi. 17-34? 

Dr. Hatch’s references, one may notice, do not always suggest the 
idea in the text. For example, in support of the secular idea of the 
eucharistic administration, he remarks that the offerings made by those 


1 Expositor Lc. p. 339- 2 Ibid. lc. p. 342. 
2 B. L.8 p. 40 note® and pp. 79, 80. See in criticism Hilgenfeld J.c. p. 16 f. 
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who were present at that service seem to have been at first of various 
kinds ; but afterwards a rule was made limiting them to bread and 
wine or corn and grapes (Afost. Can. 3); and still later, those which 
were not consumed at the time were divided in fixed proportions 
among the clergy (Afos¢. Const. viii. 31). But the canon he refers to 
is suggestive of a view of the Eucharist very different from what he is 
emphasizing ; it runs thus: ‘If any bishop or presbyter, otherwise 
than our Lord has ordained concerning the sacrifice, offer other 
things at the altar, as honey, milk, or artificial alcohol instead of 
wine, or birds or animals or vegetables, otherwise than is ordained, 
let him be deprived; excepting grains of new wheat, or bunches of 
grapes, in their proper season. For it is not lawful to offer anything 
besides these at the altar, and oil for the holy lamp, and “incense in 
the time of the divine oblation. But let all other fruits be sent to the 
house of the bishop as first-fruits to him and the presbyters.’ 4 


L. 
THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


(See p. 247.) 


THIs document was discovered in a MS. in Constantinople and 
given to the world in 1883 by Bryennios, archbishop then of Serres 
and afterwards of Nicomedia. Another edition of this and the related 
documents (the Afostolic Church Order, and Book vii. chapters 1-32 
of the Agostolic Constitutions) by Dr. Harnack, in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen ii 1, followed in 1884.? 

It will be convenient first to summarize the contents and estimate 
the character of the document as it stands, then to examine briefly 
its relation to other documents, and finally to make some attempt to 
fix within rough limits its time and place. 


1 Prof. Ramsay (Ch. in R. E. p. 367) also suggested that the ‘episcopus’ did 
not originally hold a permanent office, but that the name was given to any 
presbyter appointed to ‘superintend’ a special work, particularly that of cor- 
responding with foreign churches. Yet the ‘episcopi’ of Phil. i. 1, Acts xx. 28, 
Tit. i. 5-9, Didache 15, are permanent officials, identical with presbyters; and the 
title ‘episcopus’ is specially connected with the superintendence of the local 
church, Acts xx. 28, 1 Tim. iii. 5. 

2 Other discussions of the Didache that belong to the first years after its publica- 
tion are:—P. Sabatier, La Didaché, Paris, 1885; P. Schaff, The Oldest Church 
Manual, New York, 1885; B. B. Warfield in Bibliotheca Sacra, January 1886, 
C. Taylor, The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, Cambridge, 1886—a very important 
commentary on the Jewish relationships of the book; G. Salmon, Non-Canonical 
Books, 1886, afterwards incorporated in the later editions of his Historical Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Books of the New Testament. Some more recent contributions 
to the criticism of the book are examined below, pp. 373 n.}, 374. 
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It may be divided into the following parts :— 

1. Rudimentary moral instructions about ¢he ‘wo ways of life and 
death, as an address to catechumens just about to be baptized 
(cc. i.-vi). 

2. Instructions to a community of Christians, addressed as a whole, 
about the proper method of baptizing, the Christian fasts, 
the use of the Lord’s Prayer, and the celebration of the 
Eucharist (cc. vii-xi). 

3. Further instructions about ‘apostles’ and ‘prophets,’ in their 
relation to the local Church, about the Sunday service, and 
about the election and functions of the local ministry of bishops 
and deacons (cc. xi-xv). 

4. A final section about the second coming of Christ (c. xvi). 

The moral instruction is of an intensely Jewish character. It is 
indeed not wholly Christian—not by any means on the level of the 
Sermon on the Mount, or of St. James who has so profound a grasp 
on the principles of the ‘law of liberty.’ It belongs rather to the 
enlightened synagogue than to the illuminated Church. ‘ Whatsoever 
thou wouldst zo0f have done to thee, neither do thou to another.’ 
‘Thou shalt not hate any man, but some thou shalt rebuke, and for 
some thou shalt pray, and some thou shalt love above thine own soul.’ 
‘If thou hast, thou shalt give with thine hands as a ransom for thy 
sins.’ ‘Fast for those who persecute you.’ ‘Let your fasts not be 
with the hypocrites: for they fast on the second day and the fifth, 
but do ye fast on the fourth day and the Preparation [Friday].’ ‘If 
thou canst bear the whole yoke of the Lord, thou shalt be perfect ; 
but if thou canst not, what thou art able to do, that do. As regards 
food, bear what thou canst. But from that which has been offered to 
an idol, be greatly on thy guard. For it is the service of dead gods.’ 
This advice about ‘bearing the yoke’ and ‘bearing the burden’ of 
Jewish observance only up to a man’s power, reveals the intensely 
Jewish atmosphere out of which it comes. It carries us back in its 
very language to the circumstances of the Apostolic Council (Acts xv. 
10-28). It is also very noticeable that in place of our Lord’s spirit- 
ualizing of the law, which makes the inward!sin of intention equivalent 
to the outward act of commission (St. Matt. v. 28), we have inc, iii. 
a Jewish method of ‘making a fence to the law,’ which is a very 
different thing; ‘Be not lustful, for lust leads to fornication,’ etc. 
This impression of a Jewish tone about the moral teaching is deepened 
at every step of closer study. 

Once again, the regulations given about baptism are thoroughly 
Jewish in character. In what sense? Not because they are minute 
regulations, but because baptism seems to be regarded, as a half- 
Christianized Jew might regard it,—as a prescribed ordinance, not as a 
means of grace. He seems to have no grasp at all of the sacramental 
principle. Baptism and (as we shall see) the Eucharist are ordinances 
of the Gospel, like prayer and fasting and alms-giving—nothing more. 
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The meagreness and inadequacy of the whole conception of the 
Eucharist strikes every one at once. It is fenced indeed by the pre- 
liminary requirement of baptism? and the injunction of previous public 
confession of sins ;? it is regarded as the Christian sacrifice ® or thank- 
offering,* in which is fulfilled the prophecy of Malachi about the ‘ pure 
sacrifice’ of the new covenant (xiv. 3), and which, it is probably 
implied, our Lord alluded to when He spoke of ‘bringing our gift 
to the altar’ ;® it is also called spiritual food and drink (unless indeed 
these words refer to the teaching of Christ),* and is celebrated in 
definite anticipation of His second coming (x. 6): but the whole con- 
ception of it is more Jewish than Christian.” Sabatier says truly: 
“Our document cannot but surprise those who read for the first time 
its liturgy of the Eucharist. We have here a form without analogy 
anywhere. It separates itself much less from the Jewish ritual than 
from the Christian.’ ‘It is an ordinary repast just touched by a 
breath of religious mysticism, such as is the outcome of the importance 
which belongs, in Jewish and oriental idea, to repasts taken in 
common.’® There is, in fact, nothing to recall to our mind our 
Lord’s words in the institution of the Eucharist, of which, we must 
remark, we have the form given us in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians,—nothing to recall to us St. Paul’s language about the 
significance of the communion. It is a Jewish feast Christianized in 


1 ix 5. 

a xiv. 1: mpolclefouodkoynoduevo. Ta rwapantomara tov, cf. iv. 14: ‘In 
eburch thou shalt confess thy transgressions,’ i.e. before public prayer. 

3 xiv... 

SCG. 4m 

5 xiv.2: ‘Let no man who has a dispute with his fellow come together with you 
until they be reconciled [S:aAAayaouv, of. St. Matt. v. 24], that your sacrifice be 
not defiled,’ seems to refer to the saying of our Lord. 

* x. 3. See Sabatier La Didaché p. 104. 

7 See Salmon Introd. p. 607. There are, however, indications that these prayers 
in the Didache are really prayers for the Agape, and that the actual communion is 
meant to occur after x. 6. The word Eucharist may well include the Agape. Thus 
the cup in ix. 2 corresponds (cf. St. Luke xxii. 17) to the second paschal cup. The 
expression ‘ after being filled’ (x. 1) refers to the preliminary eating, and Dr. Taylor 
quotes a most suggestive parallel from Jewish language about the passover, p. 130: 
‘ The chagigah was eaten first that the passover might be eaten after being filled.’ 
Thus the occurrence of the Holy Communion after the Agape would rest upon a 
Jewish practice. Then the exclamations of Did. x. 6: ‘If any one is holy, let him 
come: if amy one is not, let him repent,’ refer, as they naturally should, to the 
subsequent eating of the holy things. This again would explain the meaning of the 
tule of xi. 9, that the prophet who ‘ orders a table in the spirit’ is, as a test of his 
disinterestedness, not to eat of it: he is not to eat of the Agape, not to ‘ fill himself,’ 
and is, of course, to communicate at the subsequent Eucharist. This interpreta- 
tion of the ‘ eucharistic’ prayers would seem the most natural, I think, but for the 
immense difficulty for suggesting a reason for the silence about the Holy Communion, 
unless we can introduce the idea of reserve about ‘the mysteries’: cf. Taylor 
p. v. Perhaps, however, the difficulty is less great if these benedictions are based 
on formulas in use amongst the Jews at religious meals, as seems very probable; 
see Rendall Theol. of Hebr. Chr. p. 89 £. 

8 Sabatier, op. ett. pp. 109, 112. 
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a measure by the recognition of the Messiahship of Christ and the 
expectation of His second coming. 

It must not indeed be supposed that the mere absence of later ritual 
would mean the absence of sacramental idea. This view has been 
combated already (pp. 163, 164). We find in some cases an absence 
of elaborate ritual coinciding with the fullest appreciation of the 
spiritual efficacy of a sacrament. In the Teaching it is the idea 
that is absent. This falls in further with the absence of grasp on 
the principle of the Incarnation. Of course Trinitarian doctrine is 
implied in the use of the Trinitarian formula of baptism,? but the 
author seems to be quite uninfluenced by the teaching of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and St. John on the Incarnation and the Atonement 
and the Holy Spirit. The Christology indeed is barely as full 
as that of the early speeches in the Acts. Perhaps, however, we 
can best characterize the tone of the Dzdache by saying that it would 
represent the beliefs of a Jewish Christianity yet unleavened by the 
deeper ‘teaching of the Apostles,’ which was to follow that first 
earnest emphasis on the Messiahship of Jesus, of which the early 
chapters of the Acts give us the record.? 

Internal evidence then shows that the Dzdache is the work plainly 
of a Jewish Christian. He is conscious enough of his alienation from 
the Jews proper, whom he calls ‘the hypocrites,’* and there is no 
sign of any insistence upon circumcision ; but we must bear in mind 
that there was in the age preceding Christ’s coming a widely spread 
school of liberalized Jews, who had come to regard their religion as 


1 Schaff maintains that the author of the Didache in the phrase ‘ Hosanna to the 
God of David’ (x. 6) refers to Christ as God. If the reading is right, however, it 
more probably refers to the Father. Nor does the ‘ Lord’ of xiv. 3 seem to refer to 
Christ as the Messiah of the Old Testament: it is a simple reference to the words 
of the original. It is not that the author is heretical, but he is inadequate. 

2 Certainly the connexion of the Didache with the language of St. Peter’s first 
sermons, and with the phraseology of these chapters, is very striking. It is more 
than a coincidence of mere language. 

(a) With ix. 2 "Inoots 6 mais cov, cf. Acts iii. 13, 26, iv. 27, 30. See Clement’s 
Epistle, c. 59. In Mart. Polyc.14, asin Hippolytus’ Church Order and the Apost. 
Const., it has a new meaning; it is no longer servant as in the Didache (used alike 
of David and Jesus in the same clause), with reference to the ‘servant of Jehovah 
in Isaiah ; it has got the meaning of ‘Son ’—‘ My beloved Son.’ See Lightfoot on 
Clement, in Joc. 1 

(5) With x. 2 quoted above, and ix. 2, cf. Acts ii. 28 éyviipurds por ddovs wis. 

(c) For the whole idea of the Acts, ii. 42 joav S€ mpookaprepovvtes TH didaxy 
Tov anogTéAwy ... TH KAdoEL TOU dprov Kai Tais mpocevxats, cf. ix. 3, xiv. I, 7d 
kNdoya, KAagate aptov. 

(d) With iv. 8 cvyxowwryjces 8¢ mévta rH adeAPG gov Kai ovK epeis idia elvar, 
cf. Acts iv. 32 ov8é els te. . . Edeyer iStoy elvar . . . mdvTa Kowd, 

(e) For the coupling of fasting and prayer, cf. Acts xiii. 3. 

(f) With vi. 1-3, on ‘ bearing the yoke’ and ‘ guarding oneself from that which is 
offered to an idol,’ cf. Acts xv. 10-28. 

(g) ‘The way ’ of life suggests the use of ‘ the way ’ in the Acts as a synonym for 
Christianity. 

3 vili. x, 2. 
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the ‘school of the knowledge of God and of the spiritual life for the 
whole world,’* and a Jew of this sort who had accepted Christ as the 
Messiah and become a member of His Church as being the way of 
life and learnt ardently to desire His second coming to establish His 
kingdom — such a Christianized Jew, living or having lived under 
circumstances which made him acquainted with the vices of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization,” must have been the author of our Zeaching. 

Of course there is teaching implied in the writing which is not 
given. Why should Christians ‘fast on Wednesday and Friday’? 
The answer to this question at least implies a record of historical 
facts about our Lord, though not more. Why should God be glorified 
‘through Jesus Christ’ (ix. 4)? Here is involved some doctrine of 
mediation. Why are Christians baptized into the name of the Son 
and the Spirit as well as of the Father? This must carry with it some 
teaching about the Persons represented by these Divine names. Thus 
there is a teaching implied which is not given, and apparently, we 
must add, not realized. 

Our mind naturally goes back to those Jewish Christians to whom 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was written. Here were Christians who 
only half realized what their religion meant—who knew its ‘first 
principles,’ those which a Jew could most easily realize, ‘ repentance 
from dead works and faith toward God, the teaching of baptisms and 
of laying-on of hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal 
judgment.’ Is not the Christianity of this Zeachéng very much the 
sort of inadequate Christianity which the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews sought to lift into a complete realization of the divine majesty 
of Christ, of the mystery of His eternal high-priesthood and the 
Church’s fellowship with Him and in Him? Not indeed that our 
document presents all the features of the Judaism which the author 
of that great Epistle had in view ; there is no sign here of falling away, 
no craving after the ‘worldly’ ritual of the old covenant; but the 
instruction given in the Dédache embodies ‘first principles’ closely 
resembling those which the Hebrews had made their own: the belief 
in God, and the moral duties of obedience and repentance which follow 
from that belief; the due and careful performance of the ceremonial 
and religious duties of religion, and the reverence due to its teachers ; 
the keen expectation of ‘the end’ and the coming of the kingdom, 
with the judgment and the resurrection. 


So much for the character of the document as it stands. Something 
must now be said about its relation to other early Christian writings. 


1 This: s Athanasius account of Judaism (de Incarn. c. 12). On the liberal 
Judaism of the Roman empire, see Harnack Dogmengesch. i. pp. 73f. [ed. 4 pp. 121 £.J. 

2 See the list of vices which characterize the way of death, c. v. 

3 Sabatier calls attention to the entire absence of any mention of women, as 
emphasizing its Jewish origin and early date (op. ctt. p. 153): ‘La plupart des 
documents d’origine juive ignorent la femme. 
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The simplest part of the problem is the relation of the Didache to 
the seventh book of the Apostolic Constitutéons. Just as the author of 
the Constdtutions took the Dzdascalia as his starting point for his first 
six books, altering and expanding his model just as he pleased, now 
with more, now with less, change, so for the first thirty-two chapters 
of his seventh book the Dzdache served him in the same capacity 
as the Dzdascalia had previously done. And so far as we can tell 
the Didache in the form in which he used it was exactly the document 
which we know to-day: though of course the MS. which the author 
of the Constztutions employed may have differed in detail from the 
MS. discovered by Bryennios, as any two MSS. of the same work 
may differ from one another, and each of them in turn may have 
preserved better readings. 

The author of the Covstdtutzons lived, it is fairly certain, in Syria : 
but as he wrote not earlier than the middle of the fourth century, we 
do not derive from him much assistance towards the dating of the 
Didache. 

Equally late is the pseudo-Athanasian tract de Virgindtate—perhaps 
belonging also to Syria and to the fourth century—in which the 
prayer of thanksgiving over the bread, Dzdache, ix. 3, 4, is repro- 
duced as a sort of ‘grace before meat,’ § 13. A phrase from the same 
prayer, ix. 4, ‘as this bread has been scattered on the top of the 
mountains and, gathered together, came to be one,’ is incorporated in 
the Eucharistic prayer of an older contemporary of the author of the 
Constitutions, Bishop Serapion of Thmuis (see above p. 131): and 
Serapion, unlike the de Virgindtate, even retains the phrase érdvw 
T&v dpéwy, in spite of its incongruity with the conditions of 
Egypt. 

More important for its relationship to the Dzdache is the tract often 
quoted in the present work, the so-called Apostolic Church Order, 
printed originally by Bickell in 1843 and reprinted in Harnack’s 
edition of the Dédache, pp. 225-237. Of this document the first half 
(chapters 4-13) is directly imitated from the Dzdache: but, unlike the 
author of the AZostoléc Constztutzons, the author of the Afostolic Church 
Order only makes use of a part of his exemplar: with the exception 
of the single phrase mvevmarcxiy tpopiy Kal wordy Kal fwiy aldrnov, 
from the prayer of thankgiving after the sacred meal, Dedache x. 3, 
there is no certain trace of the use of any chapters outside the Zwo 
Ways, and even within these the section based on the Sermon of the 
Mount, Dedache i. 3 ff., finds no counterpart in the Ajostolic Church 
Order. The purely Christian character of the sources of that section 
stood in marked contrast with the rest of its context: and now that 
we find that it is not recognised in the Chusch Order, we may safely 
conclude that it is an interpolation into the original Two Ways. And 
also the Latin fragment (printed by Harnack, of. czt. pp. 277-278) is 
not only without it (it goes straight on from Dzdache i. 2 to ii. 1), but 
being headed Doctrtna Apostolorum it shows that it was not merely a 
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pre-Christian form of the Dzdache which lacked this Christian 
section.? 

Thus while there is no reason to doubt that the Dzdache as Bryennios 
recovered it represents the completest form in which this early 
Christian document was in circulation, it is obvious that it was not 
the only form. But in one form or another it was widely known as 
a book that hovered for some time on the outskirts of the New 
Testament canon. Eusebius mentions in this connexion Tév 
admocré\uv ai heyoudvar Acdaxal (A. £. iii. 25. 4), and Athanasius 
classes a Avdaxy) kadouuévy t&v drooré\wy among ‘the books not 
admitted into the canon but appointed by the Fathers to be read to 
those who are just coming to us and desire to be instructed in the 
doctrine of godliness’ (39th Festal Letter, A.D. 367). Whether or no 
these references are to the Dzdache as we possess it cannot be said for 
certain: with regard to a similar reference in the stichometrical list of 
canonical books drawn up by Nicephorus of Constantinople (c. a.D. 
800), it is reckoned that the number of orlxo. given, if correctly pre- 
served, can only apply to a Acéay# of much smaller compass than 
that of Bryennios. 

There remain for mention only the points of literary contact 
between the Dzdache, on the one side, and two sub-apostolic writings, 
the Zfzstle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas, on the other. 
The contact is undoubted, and there is reason to think that it is not 
entirely confined to the Zwo Ways. Harnack, holding as he did 
when he first published his edition, that the Dzdache depended on 
both Barnabas and Hermas, was bound to date the Dzdache the latest 
of the three. But his first judgment of the literary problem was over- 
hasty, and it may be taken for certain that the Dzdache did not draw 
its description of the Zwo Ways from either of these Christian writers : 
though, of course, it is also possible that they (or at any rate Barnabas, 
the earlier of the two) did not draw on the Dzdache as we know it, but 
on some earlier form of the Zwo Ways.? And the solitary phrase 
that belongs in common to Barnabas and the later chapters of the 
Didache, 6 was xpbvos ris miorews judy (suey), may perhaps 
have been borrowed by the Dzdache from Barnabas as easily as 
by Barnabas from the Dédache. 

It is certain then that the Apostolic Constitutions depend on the 
Didache as we have it: and if the ‘Christian’ insertion in the Zwo 
Ways be set aside, it is probable that the AZostolic Church Order 
depends on the Dzdache also. But once it is granted that the 7wo 

1 A complete Latin version of the Two Ways, without the ‘Christian’ section, 
was published by Dr. J. Schlecht Die Apostellehve in der Liturgie der katholischen 
Kirche, Freiburg i. B. 1901. 

2 Not long before Bryennios’ publication Dr. Krawutzcky of Breslau had recon- 
structed the Two Ways from the use of it made by Christian writers, and his recon- 
struction was found to be almost in the words of the Didache. Harnack (op. cit. 
p. 208) spoke of this as ‘a critical masterpiece, such as we can point to but few 
examples of in the history of literary criticism,’ 
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Ways was in independent circulation in a Christian form as the 
Doctrina Apostolorum ox Teaching of the (Twelve) Apostles, such a 
hypothesis would satisfy most of the evidence supplied by the earlier 
writings enumerated above.? At what point in the first two centuries 
we place our Dzdache depends ultimately upon the view we take of the 
internal evidence of its contents, and of its relation to the canonical 
writings of the New Testament. And upon these points a decided 
reaction has taken place, at least in England, from the conclusions 
that were drawn a generation ago by the scholars who first dealt with 
the document. 

The earliest criticism of what may be called the ‘received’ view 
was also the most thorough-going. Dr. Bigg, as long ago as 1898, 
published for the S.P.C.K. a translation of the Dzdache, with an 
introduction in which he boldly claimed that the book belonged 
to the fourth century. Dr. Bigg was an original thinker and a writer 
of great distinction: but he was not averse to paradoxes, and a fourth 
century date for the Dédache is paradox and nothing more. A much 
more serious assault was delivered by Dr. Armitage Robinson in the 
Journal of Theological Studies (xiii. 339) for April 1912: he pro- 
pounded the thesis, and defended it with extraordinary resource, that 
the author of the Dzdache borrowed New Testament material from 
end to end of his work, though he was careful to cover up as far 
as possible all traces of the process. The Gospels of St. Matthew, St. 
Luke, and St. John, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, have all contributed their quota: and the book is conceived to 
represent not any condition of things that ever existed as a whole in 
fact, but what an ingenious compiler thought he could extract from 
the New Testament as the sort of instruction that the Apostles in 
dealing with the topics selected might have been expected to give. 
Dr. Robinson declines to fix a date for the Dzdache : but the indications 
thrown out suggest that he would lean to a time soon after the middle 
of the second century. Mr. Edmundson, in his Bampton Lectures for 
1913, followed on the same side: but the fullest review of the whole 
question is perhaps that given by Dr. Wotherspoon in the first two 
chapters of The Minzstry in the Church tn relation to Prophecy and 
Spiritual Gifts (1916). Dr. Wotherspoon, if he does not go so far as 
Dr. Bigg, is confident that the Dzdache cannot be earlier than the last 
quarter of the second century, and he would connect it rather closely 
with the Montanist movement and with Phrygia. He finds in it no 
suggestion of a primitive atmosphere, no conception of the mission of 

1 Yet Hermas Mand. ii. 4 is in obvious contact with Didache i. 5, ¢.e. with the 
‘ Christian ’ insertion. 

2 Dr. Bigg’s palmary argument was perhaps the occurrence in Didache xii. 5 
of the word xpioréumopos, which is not cited from any other author before Athanasius, 
though in fact xproreumopeta is used by Alexander of Alexandria. But people 
seem sometimes to forget that every word must have a first occurrence 


somewhere: and if Ignatius can coin xprordvouos xproropdpos and xproropadia, 
why should not an older contemporary of his have coined xprorépropos ? 
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the Gospel to evangelize the Pagan world, nothing like ‘charismatic 
enthusiasm,’ but on the contrary a legalistic tone, an official and pro- 
fessional, that is a degenerate, ‘ prophetism’—combined indeed with 
an ‘air of conviction,’ a ‘background of reality,’ which indicates that 
the writer is no mere recluse of the study, but in touch with some 
definite and missionary movement, in which the claim of prophecy, 
rightly understood, held a foremost place. 

Now the pages in this volume already devoted to an account of the 
Didache (pp. 247-255 supra) will have shown that there is much in all 
this criticism with which the present writer can ‘cordially concur. 
Already in the earlier editions of this book he had laid stress on the 
imperfect and inadequate character of the Christianity represented in 
the Dzdache: and in the thirty years which have elapsed since it was 
first published, he has come increasingly to feel not merely that the 
doctrine of the Dzdache is not the ‘doctrine’ of the apostolic churches, 
but that in the life of the community as there pictured the ambiguous 
character of the prophet suggests an origin for the document among 
churches alienated in spirit from their ‘fellowship.’ He would there- 
fore subscribe with very little reserve to the protest these critics have 
made against the tendency to treat the Dédache as typical in any 
respect of the condition of the Christian churches in the age im- 
mediately succeeding that of the Apostles. Nevertheless, it looks as 
though at the present time we should have to be on our guard, in 
avoiding the danger of an over-valuation of the Didache, against falling 
into the opposite danger of unduly depreciating its date and its 
significance. 

And first then of the point which Dr. Armitage Robinson has 
specially made his own, the relation of the Dzdache to the books of 
the New Testament. It may be that Dr. Robinson is right in holding 
that the author knew and used both the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians and the Gospel according to St. Matthew. But there is nothing 
either impossible or improbable in a writer of the end of the first 
century or beginning of the second, however remote his district or 
however backward his Christianity, being acquainted with an epistle 
written fifty years and a gospel written twenty-five years earlier. 
For the rest Dr. Robinson seems to underrate the mass of material in 
the Old Testament, in Jewish and Jewish-Christian liturgical language 
and customs, and in floating Christian tradition, which would be at 
the common disposal of any Christian writers by the year 100 A.D., 
and would account sufficiently for many of his supposed parallels. 
The marked agreement of the Dédache with the subject-matter of the 
Acts, especially of the first five chapters, has already been emphasized 
(p. 370 n.”); but neither with regard to the Acts, nor with regard to 
the Pauline Epistles (other than perhaps 1 Cor.), still less with regard 
to the Gospel of St. John, does the evidence as a whole point to that 
intimate and conscious dependence upon the New Testament writers 
for which Dr. Robinson contends. The fundamental incompatibility 
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of the thought with that of St. Paul and of St. John makes such a 
conclusion improbable: we must not press too far some coincidences 
of language, where the underlying ideas are so different. Thus the 
connexion of the Church’s unity with the unity of the bread in Dzdache 
ix. 4 is strikingly different from that in 1 Cor. x. 17, and the account 
of Antichrist in c. xvi. shows great independence of St. Paul’s treat- 
ment, though acquaintance with the idea that he is using. 

And with regard to St. John, the Vine of David (ix. 2) is the Church, 
not Christ, and suggests therefore ignorance of St. John xv. The 
phrase (x. 2) evxapiorotuey cor, mdrep dye, brép Tob aylou dvéuards 
gov, 0 kateckivwoas év rats kapdlas tuav [judy] Kat barep ris 
yuoews kal mlorews kal dOavaclas fs eéyvwpicas huiv dud "Inood rob 
ma.dés gov is in fact a reference to Jerem. vii. 12 kareoxi#pwoa 7d 
bvoud mov, and further suggests familiarity with the language used in 
the early chapters of the Acts, ii. 28 éyrvwpiods por ddovs Swijs, iii. 13 
6 dys rats *Inoobs, cf. iii. 26, iv. 27-30, language which again is 
in direct reference to the Old Testament. St. John never uses 
a0avacta or yous. Indeed ‘Holy Father’ is the only phrase which 
recalls St. John in his report of our Lord’s Prayer, and our author is 
fond of the word G&yos. Altogether there is no reason to think he 
knew St. John’s Gospel. Did he then know either of the other 
Gospels? The Lord’s Prayer and the baptismal formula would be 
an element in any tradition. Beyond these we have only a record 
of ‘sententious’ sayings of our Lord, such as are most easily 
handed down in oral tradition: of mpaeis xAnpovoujoovor Thy yi 
(but this may be direct from Ps. xxxvi [xxxvii] 11), wh d@7e rd 
dyov rots xvaolv, dkvos 6 épydrys Tis Tpophs avrod (iii. 7, ix. 5, xiii. 
2). The acquaintance with our Lord’s eschatological discourses 
shown in c. xvi. is very independent of the Gospels. Reference is 
made to ‘the gospel of the Lord’ (xv. 4), but it is dqubtful whether 
this is a document. 

But if there is nothing in the relation of the Dzdache to the New 
Testament writings which would compel us to date it later than the 
beginning of the second century, we are free to turn back to the 
document itself, and ask what is the general situation into which it 
will best fit. We have seen already that it is permeated through and 
through with a Jewish spirit: and unless its presentation of the life 
and organization of the communities is quite irreconcileable with an 
early date, this strongly Jewish character of a writing which has come 
down to us after all through the Catholic tradition indicates a time 
when the Jewish-Christian communities were dropping out indeed 
from the main stream of Christian development, remained stereotyped 
and stunted in their apprehension of what Christianity meant, but were 
still in communion with the Church at large, and believed themselves 
to be building up their polity upon the foundation of apostolic 
teaching. 

1 See, hewever, on the whole question, Taylor, op. cit. pp. 108-112. 
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What then of this organized community life with its local bishops 
and deacons, with the missionary visits of apostle, prophet and teacher 
in the background? Where are we to locate a state of things in 
which prophets loomed so large, yet in which the need for proving 
and testing them was so insistent also? Not surely among the 
Montanists: Montanism made much more of the inspiration of the 
Spirit in the prophet, much less of the right of the community to 
reject him. Not among the Catholic communities of the middle or 
end of the second century, with whom the genuine prophet had 
become, apart from the episcopate, nothing but an interesting survival. 
Are we then to say with Dr. Robinson that the conditions represented 
n the Dedache never did exist, but were imagined by a Christian 
student of archaeological tastes working on the New Testament 
material? There is every reason to doubt whether such scholarship 
had any existence in the Church of the second century: and even if 
it had, there is really no material in the apostolic writings out of 
which the prophet of the Didache could have been created. 

But if we are free then in dating the Dédache to give, what scholars 
who put it as late as the middle of the second century can hardly give, 
full weight to the indications of its fundamentally Jewish and Jewish- 
Christian character, we shall assign it to the first century or at latest 
to the earliest years of the second,} that is to say, to a time when the 
episcopate as we meet with it in Ignatius was in remote districts still 
unknown, and the Church’s danger was as yet simple imposture and 
self-seeking rather than the prevalence of any definite heresy. 

Have we any grounds on which to fix the district in which the 
Didache was written? 

Harnack’s suggestion of Alexandria or Egypt seemed to some of us 
excluded by the physical features alluded to in the words ‘the bread 
scattered upon the mountains and gathered together,’ ix. 4: and in 
spite of the fact that Bishop Serapion, whose prayers were not yet 
known when Harnack wrote, has, in borrowing from the Dzdache 
in his eucharistic prayer, retained the phrase, it still appears to be 
More natural to refer the original use of the words to northern 
Palestine (so Taylor p. 116) or Syria. Other indications were felt to 
point in the same direction. Thus, in vii. 2, there is a remarkable 
permission to baptize in warm water, where cold could not safely be 
used, and ‘it stands recorded in the Gemara that a fruitless attempt 
dispensation from the practice of purificatory immersion in certain 
cases, in the interest of the women of Galilee, who were said to be 
afflicted with barrenness by the cold. But it was permitted to warm 
the water for the use of the high-priest on the Day of Atonement, if 
he was aged or delicate’ (Taylor pp. 54 f.). The Christian Judaism 

1 Sabatier would have us put it back as early as the middle of the first century, 


before St. Paul’s Epistles: but its author doubtless escaped the influence of St. 
Paul rather by remoteness of situation than by priority in the date of writing. 
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of Galilee would appear here as granting to all what Pharisaic Judaism 
refused. Again, before Bryennios’ publication of the Dzdache, 
Westcott and Hort had declared that there ‘could be little doubt 
that the doxology [to the Lord’s Prayer] originated in liturgical use 
tm Syria’ ;* and that doxology appears in our manual as a substitute 
for the Amen in Jewish fashion at the end of the eucharistic thanks- 
giving, as well as of the Lord’s Prayer.? 

The present writer is therefore still inclined to assign the document 
to Palestine or Syria, and to give the preference to an out-of-the-way 
district, such as that beyond the Jordan. 


It remains only to add a few words on another aspect of the Zeach- 
img. Assuming its early date as now sufficiently demonstrated, its 
whole evidence goes to increase our belief in the archaic and Judaeo- 
Christian origin of the ritual regulations of the Christian Church. 
The mention of the Wednesday and Friday fasts, and of the threefold 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, with the doxology (which, however, 
took the place of the Amen, and no more belonged to the Lord’s 
Prayer than to any other prayer; see a. 5, and Taylor p. 67), is 
very interesting as carrying back these practices to primitive times. 
Further, the regulations about baptism have a very high interest : 
(1) as implying that baptism ‘in the name of the Lord’ is baptism 
performed ‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost’; see ix. 5, vii. 1: (2) for the evidence of the 
use of ‘trine affusion’ in the earliest Church, vii. 3: (3) for the 
prescription of fasting for the baptizer and the baptized, vii. 4. This 
practice in the case of the baptizer did not apparently die out, as the 
commentators seem to think: see St. Chrysostom’s answer to his 
accusers, ZZ. cxxv. p. 668: xadedérwoav kal tov Ilatdov ds pera 7d 
Secrvjoa OAdkAnpov Tov olkov éBdmricev. He seems to mean that 
St. Paul baptized after eating, and that this would be an ecclesiastical 
offence. He is, however, forgetting the order of events in the original 
passage, Acts xvi. 33, 34; and the context possibly makes his mean- 
ing ambiguous: (4) for the bearing of these Judaic regulations on 
the history of infant baptism. The Christian Church would presum- 
ably have carried on the Jewish practice of infant baptism. See 
Taylor on the ‘little proselytes,’ pp. 55-58 (very suggestive on the 
theory of infant baptism); and Sabatier La Dzdache, pp. 84-88 : 
‘PEglise, en donnant au baptéme une signification nouvelle, ne 


& 

1 New Testament—Notes on Select Readings, p. 9. WHarnack calls attention to the 
omission of 7 Baovdeta before n Sivapts Kat 7 Sdga, an omission which occurs also in 
the Sahidic (Egyptian) version. This he thinks is a ‘subtle’ indication of Egyptian 
origin (op. cit. p. 26). But the same reading appears in Gregory of Nyssa. It 
was probably the original Jewish form. 

2 viii. 2,x.5. It is hardly fair to quote the Aramaic Maranatha (x. 6) as an 
indication of Palestinian origin, in view of 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 1 suppose the produce cf 
the land from which firstfruits are to be taken—cattle, flocks, corn, wine, oil— 
would suit most eastern countries, 
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s’écarta cependant pas beaucoup dans le principe de la discipline du 
baptéme juif.’? In ch. ix. ‘Eucharist’ is clearly used technically, and 
the Dzdache therefore throws back the date of the technical use. 
And the mention, in ch. xiv. 1, of the confession of transgressions 
before public prayer casts a strong light on the history of public 
confession in the Christian Church (compare St. James v. 14-16, and 
1 St. John i. 9 with Westcott’s note): this confession still retains its 
place in the Cavons of Hippolytus, «. ii, but in the Apostolic 
Constetutions (vii. 14, 3) it is turned into ‘Thou shalt confess thy 
sins to the Lord thy God.’ 


M 
DR. HORT’S VIEW OF THE APOSTOLATE. 
(See p. 200.) 


Dr. Horr speaks of himself? as ‘led to the conclusion that in its 
original sense the term Apostle was not intended to describe the habitual 
relation of the Twelve to our Lord during the days of His ministry, 
but strictly speaking only that mission among the villages of which the 
beginning’ is described in St. Mark vi. 7, 12, and the end in St. Mark 
vi. 30. He admits that in St. Luke’s Gospel ‘ the term is not through- 
out confined to this limited usage.’? In fact the word is used six 
times in St. Luke, and only once in connexion with this special mission. 
St. John does not use the word at all as a designation for the Twelve. 
St. Matthew uses it once in the list of the Twelve (x. 2) in such a way 
as to suggest that it was an habitual name for them (‘now the names 
of the twelve apostles are these’), and not as connected with any par- 
ticular mission. Finally, in St. Mark the word is used (for certain) 
only once (vi. 30), and as it were accidentally, of the Twelve when they 
returned from the special mission alluded to. And its appearance of 
exclusive reference to that mission in St. Mark’s narrative depends 
(1) on the doubtful reading of iii. 14, ‘And He appointed twelve 
{whom also He named apostles] that they might be with him, and that 
he might send them forth to preach and to have authority to cast out 
devils’ ;* and (2) also on the limitation of the words in italics to the 
mission subsequently described in similar terms in vi. 12, 13. But just 
before (vi. 7) the words occur, ‘ He degan to send them forth.’ This 
first mission was only a type of much that was to come. It was not 
the entire scope of their apostolate, but the first example of it. On 


1 The Christian Ecclesia (Macmillan, 1897), p. 28. 2 P, 26, 

3 On the reading see Swete in loc. The words in brackets are in the margin of the 
R.V. There is a great deal to be said for attributing them to assimilation to St. 
Luke vi. 13: they are omitted by some good Greek authorities and by al] the early 
Latin and Syriac witnesses. 
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the whole, I think it must be admitted that Dr. Hort’s proposed limi- 
tation of the original meaning of the term ‘apostle’ is very weakly 
supported by the evidence. 

But it is a more important matter that he denies (on the whole) that 
the apostolate was even finally an office of government constituted by 
our Lord in His Church. He does indeed use the word ‘ office’ (p. 19) 
of the Twelve,’ and speaks of a ‘distinctive function’ reserved for 
them ‘throughout, over and above their function as the chiefest dis- 
ciples’ (p. 29). But he says (p. 84), ‘there is indeed, as we have seen, 
no trace in Scripture of a formal commission of authority for govern- 
ment from Christ Himself. Their commission was to be witnesses of 
Himself, and to bear that witness by preaching and by healing.’ He 
thinks that the actual authority in matter of government and adminis- 
tration which in the Acts they are found exercising was due to the 
“spontaneous homage’ of the Christians of Judaea, and was a result of 
the moral authority involved in their personal qualification. He thinks 
it very doubtful how far their authority ‘is likely to have been felt and 
acknowledged beyond the limits of the Holy Land.’ In other words 
(p. 230), their definite function was simply to be witnesses and to 
make their witness known. ‘ Round this, their definite function, grew 
up in process of time an indefinite authority, the natural and right and 
necessary consequence of their unique position,’ but ‘it came to the 
apostles by the ordinary action of divine providence, not (as far as we 
can see) by any formal divine command.’ ‘The apostles were not in 
any proper sense officers of the ecclesia.’ 

Now this is (for the argument of this book) an exceedingly important 
matter (see Preface p. xii), and I would endeavour here to show how 
contrary to the evidence as a whole, in my judgment, Dr. Hort’s theory 
is. I have in Chap. Iv. collected the evidence for saying that the 
Twelve were really (as has been almost universally supposed) trained 
and appointed to be officers of the Christian Church for the purposes 
of government. Of that evidence only a part is noticed by Dr. Hort. 
Thus he does not notice our Lord’s answer to Peter about the 
‘stewardship’ in the ‘ household of servants’ (St. Luke xii. 41-43, see 
above p. 200). He does indeed very briefly discuss St. Matt. xvi. 19 
(‘I will give unto thee the keys,’ etc.), but it is only for the purpose of 
determining the relation of ‘the Church’ to ‘the kingdom of heaven,’ 
and even so the words are exceedingly disappointing and ambiguous. 
‘The simplest inference from the language used would be that the 
office committed to St. Peter and the rest with respect to the Ecclesia, 
would enable him and them to fulfil the office here described as 
committed to him, with respect to the kingdom of heaven.’? An office 


1 See also p. 160: ‘The apostolate of the Twelve and St. Paul was in an im- 
portant sense a definite and permanent office.’ (But by appointment from the 
Ecclesia ?) 

2 P. 19. We must remember that the work is posthumous. Dr. Hort could 
hardly have left the sentence as it stands. 
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to be intrusted by Christ Himself to the apostles in relation to the 
Church (and surely a tremendous office—to open and shut the kingdom 
of heaven) is here apparently incidentally admitted, but no further 
consideration is given to this (I cannot but think) really luminous and 
central passage (see above p. 202), and the admission, for what it is 
worth, is not alluded to further.t Once more, I have, like many others, 
argued that the commissions after the Resurrection (1) appear to be 
given distinctively to the Twelve, and (2) that they are commissions to 
an abiding apostolate. On point (1) Dr. Hort only says that ‘ doubt is 
possible’ (p. 33), and ‘granting that it was probably to the Eleven 
that our Lord directly and principally spoke on both these occasions 
(and even to them alone when he spoke the words at the end of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel), yet it still has to be considered in what capacity 
they were addressed by Him.’ I say that the words of the commissions 
themselves bear witness that they were addressed to them as envoys, 
apostles—representatives no doubt of the missionary and judicial 
functions of the whole Church, but representatives because they were 
divinely commissioned officers (‘apostles,’ ‘stewards,’ ‘ pastors’) in the 
society. 

Once more, I have argued that ‘if the Acts is accepted as historical, 
undoubtedly the apostles must have received a commission distinct 
from the Church as a whole to account for their position’ (p. 207 n.*). 
Dr. Hort surely greatly minimizes the position of the apostolate in the 
Acts. He does not notice that St. Peter at once alludes to the apo- 
stolate of Judas, as an office of administration which is vacant and 
should be filled up. He alludes (p. 38) to the words dtaxovla and 
dmoagTrohy as used by St. Peter (i. 25), but not to the phrase quoted 
from the Psalm, ‘his office (éwicxom7) let another take’ (i. 20). More- 
over it appears to most of us that it is plainly in virtue of their apo- 
stolate that the Twelve stand forth from the first as having authority in 
the community. There is no trace of their position growing from 
‘spontaneous homage.’ They assume the right to ‘appoint’ the 
seven, whom the Church as a whole is to choose (vi. 3). In fact, if 
certain men have authority to impart the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
whether for living or for governing, by the laying-on of their hands 
(and only of afostles is such a phrase used*)—this gift of the Holy 
Ghost being the essential constituent of the Christian life—such men 
are rendered by this very power necessary and central authorities in 
the community. 

Again, Dr. Hort thinks Barnabas was sent to Antioch (xi. 22) in 

1 Dr. Sanday likewise deals to my mind very inadequately with this passage (The 
Conception of Priesthood p. 48). He says, ‘a similar promise’ is given to the whole 
body, i.e. in xviii.18. But without the distinctive and definite words for stewardship 
‘the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ These words connect themselves with the 
stewardship of St. Luke xii. 41 ff. The legislative authority (‘binding ’ or ‘ loosing ’) 
belongs in some sense to the Church as a whole. The stewardship is an office in the 


Church committed to the apostle. 
® Acts viii. 18, xix. 1-7; Rom.i. 11; 2 Tim.i. 6. 
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place of one of the Twelve to avoid ‘ putting forth even the semblance 
of apostolic authority there’ (p. 60); but there is not a word in the 
narrative to suggest this: and when the great question was raised at 
Antioch about circumcising the Gentiles, certainly the church there 
appears to recognise an authority at Jerusalem. That authority, after 
being appealed to and deliberating, sends them a decision by letter and 
messengers (xv. 22-31)—‘it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us 
to lay upon you’ such and such necessary ‘ burdens’ and requirements 
and no more. And it is implied in the course of this letter that 
though they had in fact given no authorization—‘ no commandment ’— 
to those who had gone to Antioch previously and stirred up dissension, 
yet they might have done so. They had authority to ‘give command- 
ment.’ The letter goes out in the name of the ‘apostles and elder 
brethren’ at Jerusalem. I have spoken of it as ‘representing sub- 
stantially’ the authority of the apostles. Dr. Sanday (Conception of 
Priesthood p. 44 n.) complains this is not ‘strict exegesis.’ Does this 
mean that it does not inhere in the particular words (xv. 23) taken by 
themselves? It certainly does not. But what gave the church at 
Jerusalem authority to send a mission of this kind to another church? 
The whole Acts would assure us it was because the church at Jeru- 
salem contained the apostles, and the apostles were the Church’s 
authoritative teachers and centre of unity. 

Further, Dr. Hort, in restricting the authority of the apostles to 
Jerusalem, has not considered all the language which St. Paul uses (see 
above p. 211 ff.) to describe the authority which he conceives to 
belong to him ‘in all the churches’ equally—‘ for edification not 
destruction,’ but with ‘destructive’ powers attached—simply because 
he is an apostle. He only notices where St. Paul does not (he says) 
assert it—viz., in his letter to the Romans. The ‘total absence’ (in 
this epistle) ‘of any claim to authority illustrates how large a part of 
the authority which he exercised towards other Ecclesiae was not 
official, so to speak, but personal ’—the authority of a founder (pp. 133, 
197). Now no doubt it is in accordance with St. Paul’s tact that he 
would not speak of authority to those who did not know him. But even 
here he justifies his ‘boldness’ in addressing them by the fact of the 
universal and quasi-priestly mission divinely given him towards the 
whole Gentile world (xv. 15-17). Here is the ground of an authority 
which he must exercise according to his judgment of fitness, whether 
at Rome or elsewhere. 

On the whole, Dr. Hort’s argument against the existence of an 
apostolic office of government ordained by Christ Himself is singularly 
unconvincing. He does not deal at all satisfactorily either with the 
language of the Gospels, or with the position assigned to the apostles 
in the Acts, or with the claim which St. Paul plainly attached to the 
apostolic office or stewardship, and which he delegates to his repre- 
sentatives, Timothy and Titus, as, according to Dr. Hort’s own phrase, 
‘a paramount authority’ (p. 197) at Ephesus and Crete. 
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